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AIDNESS, INSANITY, LUNACY, PHRENZY; 
MENTAL DERANGEMENT; DISORDERED 
SPIRITS, DISTRACTION, 


Tn ESE words, even in common convers 
tion are among well-bred people nicely 
ad cautiouſly uſed - with much reflection 
too, although to a foreign ear they may pol- 
bly found as if ſynonymous.— Vet Italians 
n particular ſhould recollect, that their own 
(kcero is much of the ſame opinion with 
ur Johnſon, who ſays that were we to 
heak rigorouſly, perhaps no human mind 
bexadtly in its right ſtate ; becauſe there is 
* man whoſe imagination does not ſome- 
ines predominate over his reaſon ;. no man 
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who can regulate his attention wholly 
his will, and whoſe ideas will come and 0 


| 


at his command; no man in whoſe nin 


airy notions do not ſometimes tyrannize, an 
force him to hope or fear beyond the lin 
of ſober probability. All power of far 
over reaſon is a degree of 1N$AntTy; þ 
while this power is ſuch as we can conti 
and repreſs, it is not viſible to others, 0 


conſidered as any proof of MENTAL I 
"RANGEMENT: nor can we juſtly pn 


nounce it MADNEss, till it becomes unge 


vernable, and influences apparently thy 
ſpeech or action of the perſon in queſtion 
Qui fit adfeQtus (ſays the Roman orator, 


eum dominum eſſe rerum ſuarum vet 


duodecim tabulæ. Itaque non eſt fer 

tum ſi ixsanus, ſed fi Fuklosus lf 
incipit.— For it appears that the laws of th 
twelve tables confidered it as pofhble enoug 
—and ſo it is no doubt - that people ma) 


go through the common forms of lite, ai 
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its ted duties too, in many caſes without 
being conſidered as out of their minds at all ; 

yet, to the penetratin g eye of Willis, or phi- 
loſophical arrangements of Arnold, would 
ſoon betray ſymptoms of DISORDERED $PI- 
urs. A friend once told me in confidence, 
that for two years he durſt not ever eat an 
pple, for fear it ſhould make him drunk; 
hut as he took care to aſſign no reaſon for 
his forbearance, and as no man is much ſo- 
licited to eat apples, the oddity eſcaped no- 


tice; and would not have been known at 
this hour, but that he told me many years 
after he had recovered his ſenſes to perfec- 
tion, and told it as an inſtance of concealed 
INSANITY. The famous Chriſtopher Smart, 
who was both a wit and a ſcholar, and vi- 
ſited as ſuch while under confinement for 
MADNESS, would never have had a com- 
miſhon of LUNAcy taken out againſt him, 
tad he managed with equal ingenuity— 
for Smart's melancholy ſhewed itſelf only in 
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a Preternatural excitement to prayer, which 
he held it as a duty not to controul or re, 
| press taking au fied de la lettre our bleſſed 
Saviour's in junction to pray wviihout ceafing, 
—8o that beginning by regular addreſſes # 
ſtated times to the Almighty, he went on 
to call his friends from their dinners, or 
beds, or places of recreation, whenever that 
impulſe towards prayer preſſed upon his 
mind. In every other tranſaction of life no 
man's wits could be more regular than thoſe 
of Smart; for this prevalence of one idea 
pertinaciouſly keeping the firſt place in his 
head, had in no ſenſe except what imme- 
 diately related to itſelf, perverted his judg- 
ment at all: his opinions were unchanged as 
before, nor did he ſeem more likely to fill 

| into a ſtate of DIsTRACTION than any i 
other man ; leſs ſo perhaps, as he calmed 
every ſtart of violent paſſion by prayer. 


Now, had this eminently unhappy patient 
been equally ſeized by the precept of proy- 
28 . 
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ing Int fart; as no one would then have 
en diſturbed by his irregularities, it would 
hve been no one's intereſt to watch over 
or cure them; - and the abſurdity would. 
poſſibly have conſumed itſelf in private, 
like that of my friend who feared an apple 
hould intoxicate him, I well remember 


how after the commiſſion was put in force, 
por fellow ! he got money from the keep- 
tr of the mad-houſe for teaching his little 
boys Latin,—a proof, as vulgar people 
would imagine, that his intellects were 
fund; for mean obſervers ſuppoſe all 


JADNESS to be PHRENZY, and think a 
jerſon INSANE in proportion as he is wild, 
ad diſpoſed to throw the things about. 
Fhereas experience ſhows that ſuch tempo- 
ary ſuſpenſions of the mental faculties are 
dener connected with delirium than with 
aunin, and, if not encouraged and ſtimu- 
ted by drunkenneſs, are ſeldom of long 
lation: whereas in notional and ideal 
B 3 Nass, 
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MADNESS, particularly the firſt, may 
ſymptoms are only cunningly ſuppreſſed, 
not cured ; couched like a cataract in the 
eye, but not eradicated, and till percepi · 
ble enough to thoſe who make ſuch mak. 
dies their own peculiar ſtudy. With regal 
to mere_uſe of words, I think Luxacy 
ſeems to be the legal term, IxS ANITV, and 
ſometimes MELANCHOLY, the medical ones; 
while PHRENZY, MADNESS.and DISTRAC- 
TION are the poetical expreſſions of what 
we call MENTAL DERANGEMENT, or 51s. 
ORDERED SPIRITS, in elegant converls 
tion, 


— 


MAIN, OCEAN, SEA, 


ee a 

APPEAR ſynonymous, yet are not fo u 
ſtrictneſs the firſt being rather a poetica 
than a converſation word, and which ogg 
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0 be applied even in verſe I think only 
o the Pacific or Atlantic ocean q becauſe 
1418, deriving its etymology ſolely from 
is bulk and extenſion of parts, MAN us, | 
hould not be applied to the Baltiek, the 
Caſpian, or other inferior and inland s2as, 
which, ſpeaking with geographical exactneſs, 
xe rather to be called gulphs and lakes :— 
ind though Milton does ſomewhere make 
mention of the CErythrean MAIN, tis in an 
arly compoſition—he grow more attentive 
nen he wrote the Paradiſe Loſt. One 
night, however, without imputation of pe- 
latry, or affectation of undſual correctneſs, 
ll how a friend's only ſon had ſuch a paſ- 
donate deſire to go to SEA, that undeter'd' 
every argument his friends could poſſibly 
rye concerning the well known dangers 
ad terrors of the MAIN, which doubtleſs 
emented their imagination with equal 
re, as hope of change, and confidence 
r conquering thoſe perils ſeduced the 
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warmer fancy of che boy, — he ſet Ont 
upon a diſcovering party, with a ſquadr 
intended to make the circuit of our Eat 
and ſuffering a variety of hardſhips, di. 
treſſes and fatigues, at length arrived fi 
at home, having with difficulty ſur 
the veſſel he ſet fail in, and having after let 
ſhipwreck been obliged to croſs che ocuy 
in a little {kiff, with ſhort allowance, anin 
accommodation. We hope for his poor no- 
ther's ſake he will now content himſel u 
ſtay quietly in England, and ſeek for welt 
or fame in paths leſs perilous : this is the 
more to be expected as his father died tuo 
Fears ago, ſo that all pleaſure in thwarting 
his authority is at an end for which pu- 
poſe alone many frolicks are committed by 
thoughtleſs youths who run into ruin ou 
to prove their ſpirit of independance. 


M ALAPERT, 
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MALAPERT, SAUCY, IMPERTINENT. 


THE laſt of theſe has by corruption be · 
zome the common converſation word, and 
mrned the firſt, which is the proper one, out 
of good company: for by IMPERTINENT 
meant in ſtrict propriety the man whom 
la Bruyere, tranſlating the characters of 
Theophraſtus, calls le Contretems, who goes 
to ſupper with his miſtreſs when he hears 
ſhe has an ague, and inveighs againſt the 
marriage ſtate when invited to celebrate 
wedding dinner—with a hundred ſuch 
ticks, the completeſt of which in the origi- 
tal fees to be his looking on gravely while 
a gentleman to whom he profeſſes friendſhip 
torrefts his fayourite ſlave, encouraging 
bim to proceed by magnifying the fellow's 
fault, applauding the maſter's attention to 
good diſcipline, &c.—till turning ſuddenly 


and 
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and ſpeaking to a ſtander-by, he adds; ] 
took juſt this very ſame method myſelf once 
with the clevereſt lad you ever ſaw, and he 
ran away from me the next day— nor could] 
ever catch hold of him more: I'm ſure t 
acting preciſely i in the ſame manner coſt ne 
juſt the beſt ſervant [ ever had in my life 
Now nothing of this perverſeneſs is re- 
quired to form what we at preſent are con- 
tent to call IMPERTINENCE, falſely enough, 
—for the MALAPERT mils, or SAUCY cham- 
bermaid, often poſſeſs {kill ſufficient to tine 
their ſprightly inſolence and lively raillery 
_ reaſonably well that ſudden burſt of con- 
fident ſelf-ſufficiency, by the vigorous failly 
of which, virtue herſelf may be ſometimes, 
oafounded, and learning often feels abaſh- 
ed and overwhelmed ; While the antagoniſt, 
ſafe in her own ſex and ſtation, enjoys the 
triumph of levity, and titers delighted with 
the diſgrace of her ſuperiors. Such ſeems 
to have been the behaviour of gentlewomen 

2 in 
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u Swift's time,—Iriſh ones at leaſt; and 
ch ſeem likewiſe the damſels deſcribed by 
Mr, Boyle, when Euſebius ſays, © In truth 
od Lindamour I fee] my civility as much 
eadangered by the company of ſuch females, 
towever beautiful, as is my chaſtity, —leeing 
tat we muſt acknowledge it difficult in ſuch 
ales to controul that ſpirit of reprehenſion, 
ahich if let looſe would poſſibly more quick- 
ly excite their mirth than their reſentment.” 
Such fair ones may {till be found, with - 
llgent ſearch I believe—and to be ſerious, 

whoever wiſhes to learn the full meaning of 


the word MALAPERT, may ſtudy. the ready 
reſponſes of an Engliſh miſs, or an Italian 
chambermaid. 


MALICE, 
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© MALICE, MALICIOUSNESS, MALIGNITy 


- "THESE words run rather in a lima 
man a pataltel : the firſt has the ſofteſt lips 
nification of the three, and conveys ſome. 
What like an idea of buffoonery mingled 
Bo the other x more pernicious ingredients 

ut while ill-educated and naturally coark 
2 are tempted to laugh at tricks of 


merry MALICE, all wiſh to be thought in- 
capable of ſerious and intentional MALici- 


OUSNESS; and even the man who would 
not ſcruple to confeſs that once in his lik 
perhaps he had felt impulſes towards even 
this deviation from virtue and from ho- 


nour, provoked by ſome perſon who had 
croſſed his ambitious deſigns, or thwarted 
through MALICE his amorous purſuits— 
would reſent a charge of MALIGNfTY 3 


che heavieſt of all imputations. For my 
; | 7 Own 
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wa part -I-think the whole triumvirate ſo 
uteful, that when I ſee babies not diſcou- 
aged from playing each other ſome na- 
11c10Vs trick, I tremble leſt ſuch tempers 
hould ripen -into diſpoſitions of the worſt 
fort; —and if combined with feebleneſs of 
uture, ſhew early ſymptoms of that vile 
VALIGNITY, which poiſons what it can- 
ot ſubdue, and ſaps the character it dares 


not to arraign. 


- 0 * : -. % 
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MANNERS, MORALS, MORAEIT x. 


NOT ſtrictly ſynonymous ſure, while we 
by, the MANNERS. of a great people, the 
MORALITY of an individual, and call a 
wok of MORALS one which profeſſes to 
lach either the doctrine or practice of 
licks, In oppoſition to religious duties, we 

wall) 
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| Gall thoſe the MORAL ones which refer th 
the laſt ſix commandments of the Decalogys, 
and apparently relate to ſocial life alone, bur 
which our Saviour has enforced by ſaying 
that whatſoever you do to theſe my brethren 
you do it unto me—by this means conneQing 
piety with virtue; while the moraliſt i 
made to underſtand, that his works—to 
be received as ſuch,)—muſt emanate from 
faith, and be ſanRified through obedience; 
and the mere ritualiſt, or enthuſiaſtic votary 
of religious ſolitude, is informed, that no 
commutation will be accepted for breach of 
MANNERS.—I know you not | (ſays our 
Lord), depart from me all ye workers of 
iniquity.— So carefully indeed has Jeſus 
Chriſt provided to keep entire this union 
which bigots and ſcepticks alike labour to 
deſtroy, that one may obſerve throughout 
the whole biography, how his moſt ſtriking 
and immediate rewards were beſtowed on 


thoſe who excelled in faith, his heavielt 
Judgments} 
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judgments denounced on thoſe whoſe con- 
zudt ran counter to MORALITY. 


MARRIAGE, WEDDING, NUPTIALS. 


—— — 


ALTHOUGH theſe are all common 
converſation words, they can ſcarcely be 
uſed ſynonymouſly. There is a treaty of 
"MARRIAGE going forward in ſuch a family, 


lay we, and I expect an invitation to the 
WEDDING dinner, as tis reported the Pa- 
rents are diſpoſed to celebrate theſe Nup- 
nals with great feſtivity, and very few 
ends of the family will be left out. 
Meantime our great triumph over fo- 
rigners, who viſit us from warmer climates, 
in the ſuperior felicity of our married cou- 
ples; nor do ] praiſe thoſe ſuperficial writers 
who ſo lament the infidelities committed 
mong #5 in papers which carried to the 


Continent 
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Continent tend to make them believe ther 
is no more conjugal attachment in Britain, 
than at Genoa or Veniee.— Truth is, we 
find in all great capitals an ill example ſet 


by a dozen women of diſtinction who gire 
the tan as tis called; and with regard to 
ſuch, London confeſſes her ſhare :—yet is 
the maſs of middling people left untainted; 
and even among our nobility, thoſe of the 
firſt fortune and dignity in England live 
with an Arcadian conſtancy and true affec: 
tion, ſuch as can very rarely happen in na- 
tions where a contrary conduct is neither 
puniſhed by the Legiſlature, nor cenſured 
by Society ; for there is no need to reſolve 
virtue and vice into effect of climate, unleſs 
we are fuppoſed to improve or degenerate 
like animals which whiter as they approach 
the Pole—human nature will go wrong if 
religion forbears to reſtrain, and govern- 
ment 2 to Puniſh, 


MATURITY 


21 
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MATURITY ax» RIPENESS | 


ARE each of them converſation words, 
ut we uſe the firſt chiefly as a figure of the 
nd, and apply it ſomething more ſeriouſ- 
lf you gather fruit (ſay we) in ſuch a 
kite of exceſſive RIPENESS that your fin- 
es are in danger of breaking them during 
operation, they never can be expected 
ſand the proceſs of preſerving ; becauſe 
kn parts will admit no more expan- 
. the very brandy you put to keep them, 

[cauſe them to burſt: in like manner 
Aa wiſe man put his intents or ſchemes 

execution before they arrive at that full 

TORITY which is likely to bring for- 
ud a diſcovery at the very inſtant of pro- 
fon, and ruin his deſign in its criſis. | 


VOL, II. 3 MAZ, 
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MAZE, LABYRINTH, PERPLEXITY, 


— 


THE curious ſtructures formed of old i 
Egypt, Crete, and ages afterwards in Tul 


cany, by Porſenna, have given the tut 
firſt of theſe words to every modern lan 
guage as a ſynonyme for the third, They 
have now none but a figurative ſenſe, 
think ; becauſe a labyrinth conſtructed 0 
puzzle in a garden, is conſidered, and juſtl 
as a childiſh plaything—I know of no fucl 
trifle in any Engliſh pleaſüre ground, u 
leſs that left ſtanding in Hampton-Cou 
Gardens be conſidered as one; proof e 
King William's Dutch taſte—And why is 
ſo conſidered ? merely becauſe it is impoll 
ble for ſuch a MAZE to be made, in the pre 
ſent ſituation of life and manners, lar 


enough to anſwer the real purpoſes of con 
cea me 
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blment and myſtery, which would take 
jpa ſpate of twenty miles in circumference, 
nd might be appropriated to uſes, or at 
kaſt be liable to ſuſpicions; of a terrifyi ing 
ure - In old ariſtocratic days, and in 
Emi barbarous nations, grofs violations of 
mery virtue lived unnoticed, and died 
may undetected, from the permiſſion man- q 
kind tacitly gave to every idea of privacy 
nd ſecluſion: where man unwatched by 
tian, brutified for very want of obſervance; 
llents languiſhed for lack of cultivation; and 
le rich minds were ſuffered to run over 
fith weeds, poor ones periſhed in their ori- 
nal nakedneſs, from that cold which never 
hs thawed by conſolation. It is, however, 
northy to be remarked, that upon quitting 
lis dark LABYRINTH, we find ourſelves 
ldderily tranſported into a broad light fo 
Wong and violent that our eyes, unable to 
bntend with its power, are dazzled into 


C2 PERPLEXITY, 
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PERPLEXITY, little leſs dangerous than the 
tenebrous ſlate we left behind: While ever 
petty tranſaction is torn forth and expoſe 
to public view ; lives of our neigbbo 
written before they are ended, and lett 
of our own. publiſhed and ſold to our ven 
ſelves; anecdotes of one another becom 
the only reading, and, true or falſe, are no 
the welcome exchange for money, tine 
and peace. But ſurely the reverſe of wron 
is not right, while truth and common ſen 
lie in the middle way; and he who wilful 
ly drives his Pegaſus out of that path, w 
in time fire the world about his ears, lik 
Phaeton when he neglected the precepts ( 
his parent Apollo, ruler of de//iny, that la 
ſo wiſely, | 
| Medis tutiſſmus ibis, 
Neu te dexterior tortum declinet in angguem, 


Neve finiſterior preſſam rota ducat ad aram; 


Inter utrumque tene. 


MELOD 
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MELODY, HARMONY, MUSICK. 


THESE terms are uſed as ſynonymes 
y by people who revert not to their deri- 
non; when the laſt is ſoon diſcovered to 
tan the other two, while the firſt means 
nerely the air—or, as Italians better expreſs 
bla cantilena — becauſe our very word ME- 
dor implies Boncysſiweet ſinging, mellifluous 
ſaceſſion of ſimple ſounds, fo as to produce 
preeable and ſometimes almoſt enchanting 
et, Meanwhile both co-operation and 
unbination are underſtood to meet in the 
km HARMONY ; which, like every other 
kience, is the reſult of knowledge operating 
Ion genius, and adds in the audience a 
kpree of aſtoniſhment to approbation, en- 
ching all our ſenſations of delight, and cluſ- 
trig them into a maturity of perfection. 
C3 MELODY 
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Maropr is to HARMONY what | inno. 
cence is to virtue; the laſt could not exiſt 
without the former, on which they ar 
founded; but we eſteem him who enlarges 
ſimplicity into excellence, and prize the 
opening chorus of Acis and Galatea beyond 
the Voi Amanti of Giardini, although this 
laſt· named compolition is elegant, and the 
other vulg gar. | 

Where the original thought, however, 

| like Corregio's Magdalen in the Dreſden 
Gallery ſet round with jewels, is loſt i in the 
blaze of | accompaniment, our loſs is the lel 
if that thought ſhould be ſomewhat coarle 
or indelicate; but MUSICK of this kind 
pleaſes an Italian ear far leſs than do vac- 
chini's ſweetly ſoothing MELODIES, nexet 
overlaid by that fulneſs of HA RMONY vith 
which German compoſers ſometimes per- 
plex inſtead of informing their hearers. Hi 


chorulſes| in Erifile, though nothing deficient 
either 
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ether in richneſs or radiance, are ever tranſ- 
parent 3 while the charming ſubject (not an 
inſtant loſt to view) reminds one of ſome 
ine ſhell coloured by Nature's hand, but 
en to moſt advantage through the clear 
waves that waſh the coaſt of Coromandel 
hen mild monſoons are blowing. With 
regard to MUSICK, Plato ſaid long ago, that 
any conſiderable alteration took place in 
the MUSICK of a country, he ſhould, from 
that ſingle circumſtance, predict innovation 
in the laws, a change of cuſtoms, and ſub- 
rerſion of the government. . Rouſſeau, in 
mitation of this ſentiment, which he had | 
probably read !ran/leted as well as myſelf, 
F itually foretold it of the French, without 
xKknowledging whence his idea ſprung; and 
tuly did he foretell it. The French,” 
lays he, * have no MUSICK now nor can 
lave, becauſe their language is not capable 
a muſical expreſſion ; but if ever they do 
| C 4 get 
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get into a better ſtyle— (which they cer. 
tainly ſoon did, changing Lulli and Ramey 
for Gluck and for Piccini) — tant ji 


pour eux.” 

Rouſſeau had indeed the fate of Cafſin. 
dra, little leſs mad than himſelf; and Bu. 
ney juſtly obſerved, that it was ftrange a 
nation ſo frequently accuſed of volatility 
and caprice, ſhould have invariably mani. 
feſted a ſteady perſeverance and conſtancy 
to one particular taſte in this art, which the 
ſtrongeſt ridicule and contempt of other 
countries could never vanquiſh or turn out 
of its courſe. He has however lived to ſec 

them change their mode of receiving plea 
ſure from this very ſcience ; has ſeen them 
accompliſh the predictions of Rouſſeau, and 
confirm the opinions of Plato ; ſeen them 
murder their own monarch, ſet fire to thei 
own cities, and blaze themſelves away—4 
wonder to fools, a beacon to wiſe men. Thi 
example 


** 
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gample has at leaſt ſerved to ſhew the uſe 
of thoſe three words which occaſioned ſo 
long a ſpeculation. MELODY is chiefly uſed 
ſpeaking of vocal MUSICK, and HARMONY 
means many parts combining to form com- 
poſition. Shall I digreſs in ſaying that this 
ater ſeems the genuine taſte of the Engliſh, 
who love plenty and opulence in all things? 
Our MELODIES are commonly vulgar, but 
ve like to ſee them richly dreſt; and the 
late ily humour of liſtening to tunes made 


upon three notes only, is a mere whim of 
the moment, as it was to dote upon old bal- 
lads about twenty or thirty years ago; it 
wil die away in a twelvemonth— for ſim- 
plicity cannot pleaſe without elegance: nor 
does it really pleaſe a Britiſh ear, even when 
xquilitely ſweet and delicate. We buy 
blar's Works, but would rather ſtudy War- 
burton's ; we talk of tender Venetian airs, 


but our hearts acknowledge Handel, Mean- 


time 


they mean it is not 'amorous : but other af. 


| 


' 
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time tis unjuſt to ſay that German My; 


is not expreſſive ; when the Italians ſay ſo 


fections inhabit other ſouls ; and ſurely thy 
laſt- named immortal compoſer has no rig 
in the power of expreſling and exciting ſub. 
lime devotion and rapturous ſentinient, See 
his grand chorus, Unto us a Son is born, &c, 
Pleyel's Quartettos too, which have all ſome. 
what of a drum and fife in them, expreſs 
what Germans ever have excelled in — regu- 
larity, order, diſcipline, arms, in a word, war, 
When ſuch MUSICK is playing, it reminds 
one of Rowe's verſes which ſay ſo very 
truly, tha 


The ſound of arms ſhall wake eur martial ardour, 
And cure the amorous ſickneſs of a ſoul 
Begun by ſloth and nurſed with too much eaſe, 
The idle god of love ſupinely dreams 
Amidſt inglorious ſhades and purling ſtreams; 
In roſy fetters and fantaſtic chains 


He binds deluded maids and ſimple ſwains 3 
| | With 
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— 


With ſoft enjoyment wooes them to forget 
The hardy toils and labours of the great: 
Put if the warlike trumpet's loud alarms | 


To virtuous acts excite, and manly arms, 


The coward boy avows his abject fear, 
Sublime on filken wings he cuts the air, 


Scar'd at the noble noiſe and thunder of the war. 


What then do thoſe critics look for, who 
kent that German MUSICK is not expreſ= 
ſve? They look for plaintive ſounds meant 
to raiſe tender emotions in the breaſt ; and 
this 1s the peculiar province of MELOBY— 
which, like Anacreon's lyr-, vibrates to 
amorous touches only, and reſounds with 


nothin but love. Of this {overeign power, 
Totake the *priſon'd ſoul, and lap it in Elyſium, 


Italy has long remained in full poſſeſſion : 
the Syren's coaſt is ſtill the reſidence of 
nelting ſoftneſs and of ſweet ſeduction. The 
AUSICK of a nation naturally repreſents that 
nation's favourite energies, pervading every 
fought and every action; while even the 


< devotion 
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devotion of that warm foil is tenderneſs, nc 
ſublimity ; and either the natives impreſ 
their gentle ſouls with the contemplation of 
2 Saviour newly laid, in innocence ang 
infant ſweetneſs, upon the ſpotleſs bo. 
ſom of more than female beauty— or 
elſe rack their ſoft hearts with the affliq. 
ing paſſions; and with eyes fixed upon 2 
bleeding crucifix, weep their Redecmer' 
human fufferings, as though he were never 
to re- aſſume divinity. Meantime the piety 
of Lutherans ſoars a ſublimer flight ; and 
when they ſet before the eyes of their glow- 
ing imagination Meſhah ever bleſſed, they 
kindle into rapture, and break out with 
pious tranſport, 


Hallelujah! for the Lord God Omniporent reignetk, &, 


They think of him that ſitteth high above the 
heavens, begotten before all worlds! 


Eff ulgence of the Father ! Son beloved ! 
With 
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Wich ſuch impreſſions, ſuch energies, 
ſuch inſpiration — Milton wrote poetry, and 
Handel compoſed Musick. 


MISTAKE, ERROR, MISCONCEPTION. 


WHOEVER thinks theſe words ſtrictly 
ſynonymous will find himſelf in an ERROR; 
while he who ſays he wandered out of his 
way between London and Bath, from mere 
MISCONCEPTION, makes a comical MIS- 
TAKE—for he only committed an ERROR 
in neglecting to puniſh thoſe who turned 
him out of the right road for a joke. Theſe 
ue the niceties of language that books never 
teach, and converſation alone can eſtabliſh. 
Let foreigners however ſettle it in their 
minds, that the word firſt uſed in this cata- 


3 125 | logue 
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logue of falſe apprehenſion, is aſed when one 
man or one thing is taken for another: the 


ſecond applies much wider, and we ſay it cf 


all who deviate from the right path, whether 


that deviation is or is not cauſed by a mere 


MISTAKE : the latter ſeems leſs ar. act of 
the will than either of the other two; tis 
more a perverſion of the head than any thing 
elſe, and its reſiſtance againſt conviction cat- 
ties with it ſomewhat lau ghable; A noble- 
man, for inſtance, employing this architect 
to ſhew him the elevation of a houſe he in- 
tended to build, the artiſt oduces a draw- 
ing made with Indian ink. This is no bad 
form of a houſe, ſays my lord, but! don't 


like the colour my houſe ſhall be bitt. 


By all means, replied the builder, this is a 
white houſe. No, this is black and white; 
methinks—evidently ſo, indeed—and ſtriped 


about ſomehow i in a way that does not pleaſe 
: me. Oh dear! no ſuch thing, my lord— 


the 
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the houſe will be white rating 2 That [ 
don't know, Sir; if you contradict my 
ſenſes noW, you may do the ſame” then : but 
my houſe ſhall not be patched about with 
lack as this paper is—it ſhall be all clean 
Fortand fone. Doubtleſs, my lord ; what 
you ſee here 1s perfectly white, J allure you. 
You are an impudent fellow (anſwers the 
proprietor), and endeavour to impoſe upon 
me, becauſe I am not converſanc i in theſe 
matters, by perſuading me that I do not 
know black from white ; but I do know an 
honeſt -man from a rogue—ſo get about 
your buſineſs directly, no ſuch ſhall be my 
uchitect. 

This was MISCONCEPTION. When the 
faux Martin Guerre came to France from 
India, and took poſſeſſion of the houſe, lands, 
wife, &c. of 2 man whom he ſtrongly re- 
ſembled, and who, by four or five years ab- 
lence from his family, was ſo forgotten by 


them 
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them that neither brother nor ſiſters foung 
out the impoſture—their careſſes and obedi. 
ence, their rents and profits were all intended 
to the perſon of another man, and were only 
paid to him by a fatal but innocent wiz. 
TAKE. But when the jury condemned a 
man wholly unconcerned in the buſineſs to 
ſuffer for a crime one of themſelves had 
committed, nor ever found out that good 
evidence was wanting to prove his guilt, till 
the real perpetrator of the murder owned it 
himſelf in private to the Judge—they actel 
with too little caution and delicacy, and have 
been always juſtly cenſured for the ERROR, 


The facts are all acknowledged ones. 


MOB, 
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8, POPULACE, THE LOW PEOPLE, THE 
VULGAR; 


* 
Ul 


DENOMINATIONS by which ſeve- 
| conditions of men delight in deſcribing 
boſe below them in regard to talents, birth, 
i fortune :—the ' great VULGAR and the 
wall, ſays Cowley, ſpeaking of ignorant 
xrlons; but we commonly apply it to thoſe | 


whoſe coarſeneſs of manners and meanneſs 
if behaviour preclude them from admiſſion 
uo elegant or civil ſociety. And ſo true 
a this poſition, that deſcent, however illuſ- 
nous, will not be found ſufficient to keep 
ons out of low life and company 'who 
ve an innate propenſity as it were towards 
baling themſelves ; witneſs ſome unhappy 
males, who, although highly born and de- 
ently edncated, are contented to lead and 
VOL, 11. | D finiſh 
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finiſh their lives amongſt the dregs of ſo. 
ciety, apparently from original taſte, 
Meantime nothin g is ſo offenſive to Eng. 
liſh men or women in general (for exceptions 
only ſerve to prove the rule), as to be rate 
among the Low PEOPLE or the VULGAR, 
conſcious that every native of our happy 
country may die a gentleman if he will hut 
learn to live like one. Even thoſe whon 
every ſoul but themſelves count as memben 
of the POPULACE, wiſh not to be thought 
ſuch; but, if touched on that ſtring which 
vibrates at the word honour or genteel 
haviour, will ſpeedily join in deſpiſing 
MOB, and unite themſelves to that patt) 
which boaſts better education. It is indeet 
a proof of the vileſt depravity when man 
ſo far debaſed as to delight in his own mean 
neſs, and ſay with the French, for whon 
that baſeneſs was reſerved, Long live the ſan 
eulottes ! We will however hope better il 
n luminatio 
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wijihation even to them; and as tis the firſt 
characteriſlie of their ſe& to be unſtable, the 
old grammatical axiom may end perhaps at | 
ut in a maxim of politics, when we ſay, 
Neutram modo, mas modo ruf obs. 


HONEY, CASH, COLE, ASSETS, READY RINO, 
CHINK, CORIANDERS; 


FORM a ſtring of hateful words—ſyno- 
nymous enough, however, or nearly fo, in 
the vulgar and deſpicable diale& of coarſe 
traders in the hour of merriment ; but to be 
erer ſedulouſly avoided by thoſe who mean 
to be thought eminent for choice of phraſe 
nd elegance of converſation. The firſt is, 
ier all theſe heavy denunclations, a neceſ- 
iy and proper term, when buſineſs comes 
w be ſeriouſly ſpoken upon: the ſecond is 
thrays pert and pedaritic, unleſs uſed in its 

N D 2 native 


j 


| 


) 
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native ſoil, the banker” 8 ſhop, where it meam 
coin, oppoſed to notes - uch MONEY ag may 
be kept in a CAISSE. or ſtrong- box, is pro. 
perly and from that deri vation juſtly deno- 
minated As H. The fourth word on thi; 
unpleaſing liſt is likewiſe of French etymo 
logy, and belongs rather to the cant of lay. 
yers than of merchants. When a mandie, 


his executors and their attorney begin to en- 
quire if he has left Ass xs (meaning A882) 
ſufficient for payment of legacies, debt, 
dues, &c.: The others are nothing better 
chan a mere jargon of ſchool-boys, prenticez 


&c. and fo ſurely are theſe terms excluded 
civil ſociety, and ſo attentive mult foreign- 
ers be never to pronounce them, that 1 am 
confident a nobleman would ſcruple to in- 
troduce the beſt recommended ſon of bi 
own. beſt friend in England, to Sir Willan 
Hamilton or Sir Robert M urray Keith a 
Naples or Vienna, ſhould the youth in hit 
firſt viſit give my lord to underſtand that he 

: 4 took 
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% took care not to ſet out from home with- 
cut having touched the COLE, provided the 
284DYT RINO, and tipt Old Squaretoes for 
the COR IANDER = 
Nothing is ſo certain a brand of beggary 
in our country as coarſe and vulgar lan- 
guage. We know almoſt the ſtreet a man 
reſides in here at London—at leaſt the com- 
pany he has kept —by a peculiar ſtrain of 
dicourle, which though endurable enough 
f long as the talk is ſerious, relapſes into 
mretchedneſs the moment a jeſt is attempt- 
el. 1 have heard Dr. Johnſon ſay there was 
lch a thing as a city voice—a city laugh 
there i is, that's certain, different from that of 
e people who inhabit, and have from their 
youth inhabited, the court end of the town, 
It appears from ſome of Martial's epi- 
Jams, meantime, and there are corroborat- 
og reaſons to believe, that in old times as 
well as now ſome waggiſh way was always, 
opted by low people, when ſpeaking of 
D 3 pecu- 


4 ainly ; a cant word at Rome, becauſe Numg 


I truſt talking no higher language than he 


the door P uſcio or the going out place. No 
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pecuniary concerns: and v, was cer. 


firſt coined filver, which he ſubſtitute for 
the ſcraps of leather then in uſe ; and when 
a fellow filled his bag with NUMM1, he wa 


who i in our country wiſhes for the en, 
or boaſts his familiarity with K1NG 3 GEORGE, 
PICTURE. 

N may be worth obſervation, and bas! 
think been hinted at in the Firſt Volume, 
that to deſcribe any thing by its canſes i 
leſs likely to pleaſe or be right in conver 
fation than deſcribing the ſame by is ad 
junQs z and perhaps the Milaneſe patol 
owes much of its groſſneſs to the contrary 
practice. They call a chair quadrega or 
four-legs ; 3 2 fan cre «ſpin Or crackling-thing; 


wonder, fay my Engliſh readers, that this 
dialect 1s reckoned a coarſe one: while tt 
notoriouſly a mean phraſe here to alk 

| gentleman 


| 
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gatleman—** Well, Sir, how goes your 
Tanpion # meaning Pray what is the 
ime o day by your watch?“ made poſſibly 
by that artiſt ; or“ So, my. lady, how 
hoes your mouſer? to a woman of quality 
if the is fond of a favourite cat. I know 
not whether vice and folly are half as atten- 
reh avoided by elegant people in Great 
Fritain as ſuch expreſſions ; but this I know, 
that tis difficult to endure even virtue and 
vildom combined with ſo much groſſneſs. 


MYSTERY, SACRED OBSCURITY. 


- 


THE firſt of theſe is the word for which 
be laſt is merely a periphraſis, and both 
kem likely enough to be diſcarded in this 
ki-ſufficient age, when examination takes 
Pace of thankfulneſs, and the ſpirit of in- 
fligating precludes much of reverence 
D 4 even 


a 
7 
- 
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even to celeſtial invelopment. | Our raſh 
and intruſive philoſophy, like Homer's Pa 
troclus, ſtrikes even againſt the cloud which 


| veils Apollo or Deſtiny from our nearer 
view, and, ſcorning all that once was reck. 
oned awful, ſeeks to tear down the very 
branches of that tree, whoſe fruit, eye 
when carefully gathered, proved fatal tow 
 MysTERIEs, like monarchs, are non 
found eafy to get rid of; and indeed thol 
who firſt began to inſult Heaven were like 
lieſt above all people to murder an anointed 
| king. The puniſhment of fuch abominable 
ſins is as yet concealed from our eyes in 84: 
CRED OBSCURITY ; but not leſs certain is 
for that reaſon—perhaps not leſs near, 
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NAME, NOUN PROPER, NOMINAL | 
* DISTINCTION, APPELLATIVE, 


| * 


= = 2 
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THE firſt of theſe is the word in con- 
yerſation uſe, unleſs when ſome accidental 
combination forces from us one of the others. 
As if a perſon ſhould fay—® I only called 
the*man a Hercules or a Solomon by way 
of APPELLATIVE, becauſe he is ſo eminently 
wiſe or ſtrong ; his NAME is Richard, I have 
deen told: and with regard to his family, it 
has but lately acquired any NOMINAL Dis- 
TINCTION at all, unleſs perhaps Norton or 
Sutton were added by the villagers on his 
irſt ſettling there, if they obſerved his com- 
ing from the norib toten, or the ſouth town, 
common reaſon enough; but ſomething 
muſt be done to fubdivide the word man 
into NOUN PROPER and noun common. 
do far the example. Auguſtus Czſar met 
1 _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 


„„ ee eee, 


an afs, ſays Swift, and he had a lucky name; 
I __ aſſes enough, .continmes the merry 


Dean, but they have never lucky names, 
"Tis ſtrange, however, where onomancy waz 


ſo much regarded as it was in Rome, that a 


nan ſhopld ever have been tempted to give 
bis ſon an «alucky-one; yet we find Liyy call 
ing Atzgius Uniber: ahonwnangi ominis nomen; 


and the name Zyco was as uppleaſing to Pl 


ms Edmund Stnith, ever attentive to agti- 
quity, keeps that name for the betrayer of 
Hippolytus in his Phædra, I remember; and 
there has been always an idea of good hope 
going with a name, however ſuch fancies 
may be diſclaimed. Why elſe do Roman- 
iſts ſtill call their fons Evangeliſta or Natale? 
Nothing can be mote ſenſeleſs, ſcarce any 


| thing more abſurd ; except chriſtening a baby 
Giambaztifta, as they do in all parts of Italy 
for ever, without reflecting that he might a 
rationally be called Charlemagne, or Alex- 
ander the Greatz thoſe being mere APPEL- 


LATIVES 
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LATIVES that agreed only with the Parti- 
ale individuals on whom they were firſt 
teſtowed : and I remember Dr. Johnſon re- 
pimanding a lady of his and my acquaint- 
ance for baptizing her daughter Auguſta. 
The truth is, puritans who to obtain heaven 
for their young ones give the NAMES of 
Hola-the-faith or Stand: ſaſt, are wiſer than 
theſe; and a gentleman of undoubted vera- 
city told me once of a pious friend he had, 
who promiſed | if his wife brought him a 
dughter that year, in which he had receiyed 
ſome ſignal mercy from heaven, that_he 
yould in gratitude call the girl Me 200 opotamia, 
which i is known by thoſe who underſtand 
Greek to mean the middle of rivers, or ſur- 
rounded by waters, and was the name of a 
province | ſo diſcriminated. This however 
ls at worlt but idiotiſm; while the calling 
iny human creature E nn or Salvador 
i profanation if not blaſphemy. Surnames, 
being mere family diſtinctions, take a wider 


range, 


7 > 
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range, and have ſpread ſtrangely ſure in 
every country all trades, all colours, ſery. 
ing for cognomina; and even appellation 
of beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, which Cambden 
ſeems to think were originally ſigns where 
certain perſons kept ſhops, but that uſage is 
by other authors ſuppoſed to be of later date 
Men were named from brutes before ſigns 
were known, I am told. 

Local names, as ela, rivers, meadows, 
and the like, are innumerable of courſe; 
and honorary ones not unfrequent— from 
ſome of the family having been a b/bep, a 
baron, an earl, &c. Nor do the fouſbriquet 
fail of coming in for their ſhare; when the 
firſt man of the race was noted for a great 
or broadhead, or for being armſtrong, or was 
eminent for ſome peculiar ation in war, as 
Sbaleſpeare, &c. The firſt of theſe in Eng- 
land are almoſt all Vorkſhire families origi- 
nally, and bore arms under King Edward 


the Firſt, in his contentions with the Welch. 
80 


| 
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& much for Agnomina ; they are common 
in Italy and France likewiſ⸗ e. Graſſa Teſia 
1 Genoeſe 1 think, and Gree Te may 
| ſuppoſe be found among the emigrant 
french—Beauregard is a name well known | 
mong a lower claſs, whence our Goodluk 

changed for motives. of intereſt to Goodluck. 
Men of higher conſideration, meantime, 
ere commonly named from their poſleſ- 
fons, as Philip de Valois, &c.; and where 
the father was a great man, and boaſted 
bong deſcent of anceſtry, famous in their 
province or diſtrict, his ſons would count 
ackwards up to the fountain-head, in Wales 
by Ap, in ether kingdoms by Fitz, or Wits, 
nhence, illegitimate progeny not daring to 
o ſo, called themſelves Wilſon, or Harriſon ; 
kmetimes by maironymicks, as Anſon, Nel- 
Ke. ad infinitum. is curious enough 
Þ ſee how very little the methods of -clatl- 
ls and naming mankind differ, in different 


ts of Europe. Every nation has its Mon- 
8 


ſieur 


\ 


" 
[ 
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ſieur Boileau, Mr. Drinkwater, and Signor 


diſtinguiſhed ſome families, very old ons 
no, by titles of infamy or il)-luch, i the 


Mmaniſts change their names when embric 


1 Bevilacquay, and the Spaniards call then 


properly enough Renombres. They indeed 


Romans phraſed it, witneſs V: erdugo, Pula. 
nero, and others; to anſwer which, we haye 
Mr. Baſtard and Mr. Coward, &c. But Ro- 


ing a religious order, not unreaſonably 
for we have now done (ſay they) vid 
worldly diſtinctions; and conformably te 
this I truſt (not for the reaſon urged b) 
Platina), Pope Sergius ſet the example t. 
Fucceeding pontiffs, of diſmiſſing for ever: 
NAME to which he could have no ſucceſſion 
Mean time ſcholars who have had leiſure 
and erudition to examine the language no 
ſpoken in North Wales, and prove it th 
true Celtic; namely one of the prim: 
vocal modes after the diſperſion of Babe 
tell us, after mentioning the affinity bete 
| thi 


\ 
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that and the Hebrew tongue, that the vo- 
NAL DISTINCTION of Titans came from a 
' Gauliſh or Celtic compound, tud earth, pro- 
nounced tif, and tan ſpreading, an overſpread- 


ing people; While Rowlands, the ingenious 
| author of an Archeological Diſcourſe on the 


Antiquites of Angleſey, called Mona Antiqua 
Reffaurata,pretends to ſhow that theſe Titans 


were the Aborigines of our ifland, not de- 
ſending, as is commonly ſuppoſed, from 


the ruins of any diſgraced or beaten people. 


when he ſays 


| Hail, thou harp of Phrygian frame ! 
| In years of yore, 
That Camber bore 
From Troy's ſepulchral flame: 


With ancient Brute to Britain's ſliore 


Serene upon the burniſh'd prow, 


He bade her manly modes to flow 


The mighty minſtrel came. 


That Mr. Maſon's beautiful ode would loſe 
the grace of probability might perhaps be 
the worſt conſequence of ſuch a ſuppoſition, 


# 


Britain 


A K , 


4 wrist Sora. 


Britain heard the deſcant bold, | 
N She flung her white arms of er the fea, 
Proud in her leafy boſom to unfold 
a1 The _ of „ 


Rowlands likewiſe gives us to underſtand - 
how the Titan princes, who overſpread Eu- 
rope with conqueſts, were Celts, and Her. 
cules no other name than Excbill a deſtroyer; 
Apollo, ap-baul, filius ſolis, and Minerva, 
men-arfan, inventreſs of weapons. This 
very book I believe it is which Swift, who 
loved laughing better than enquiry, ridicules 
in his account of etymology, deriving Archi- 
medes from Hark ye Maids, Alexander the 
Great from All Eggs under the Grate, and 
a hundred more; the work was originally 


printed at Dublin, incorrectly enough, 


about the year 1723. Monſieur le Comte 
de Gebelin certainly had ſeen it, though ! 
know not whether he ſpeaks of his obliga- 
tions in his Monde Primitif; nor know | 


t what became of that defign, for which 


Elmſly 
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tInſly took 'in_ ſubſcriptions in the year 
1772 4s I romentha | 4 

Mean while Rowlands account of the 
jbiarch's names in Hebrew is very ſtriking, 
ad, if it has not been contradicted by men 
note learned than himſelf, deſerves admira- 
fon rather than contempt ; as it was pro- 


kbly the original reaſon why Puritans, who 
Iidy the Old Teſtament more than Ro- 
naniſts can, or Anglicans will ſtudy it, have 
ken led to baptize their children with long 


ntences, as this famous one, 


If Chriſt had not died for thee thou hadit been damned —Dobſon. 


f this means obliging the perſon to re- 
wlect his Redeemer, every time he ſigned 
Ws own name; a practice of good intent, 
u leading on to abſurdity of the groſſeſt 
find, as in the blockhead who fancied ſome 
nue contained in the NOMINAL DISTING= 
vol. IT, E | TION 
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TION of-Meſopotamia, only becauſe he hal 
, read that word in the Bible. 
I0o return however to our Welch critie; 
He ſays, © that the NAMEs impoſed by th 
Hebrew language were generally fuch 
betokened the nature, or ſome eminent 
perties of the things NAMED, or were con 
pounded of ſuch as did—witneſs the Ant 
diluvian names of the firſt patriarchs, wel 
worthy the conſideration of modern Jem 
who upon examination will find that the 
contain and myſtically exhibit a conciſe and 
wonderful ſcheme of prophecy, in their os 
Hebrew tongue, of the reſtoration of falle 
mankind by a bleeding Meſſiah, as will g 
pear by the following table : 


Adam, As Man, 
Seth, e ſet or placed 
Enoſh, — in miſery, 
Kainan, 5 lamenting: 

Mahaled 
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Mahaleel, — bleſſed Ga 
Jared, _ ſhall come down, 

Henoch, — teaching, | 
Methuſelah, that his death will ſend, | 
Lanech, do humbled ſmitten man, 
Noah, — conſolation. 


duch a curiolity in literature might at- 
tat attention at any time, moſt of all ſurely 
i this aſtoniſhing century, when ſuch va- 
nous events preſſing forward urge the i:na- 
xination to expect {till greater. The ſtar, 
which miraculouſly ſhone forth in the Eaſt, 
kay poſſibly at nv diſtant period illuminate 
the ten tribes, and light them on their re- 
turn to bappineſs and favour. Mean time 
il Otientaliſts give appellations after the 
rin manner I believe: Abdalla means 
Eroant of. God, as I have read; — Soliman, or 
Wlomon, for tis the ſame they ſay, implies 
Feaceable, as doth our common Saxon ter- 
cation fed, Winni /7ed is Min- peace; 
| E 2 Alfred 
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Alfred is All peace; while ſome ancient 

writers take notice that the names of barhz. 

rous nations are ever conciſe and exprel. 

ſive: It was therefore deemed a duty in ol 

, times to keep up the honour of the Vu 
Severus, Probus, and Aurelius, were calle 

fu nomints imperatores; and when Clothayre, 

king of France, was baptized, one flood by 


the font and cried, 
Creſcat puer] et hujus ſit nominis executor, 


One might add to all this, that Marechd 
Saxe married a lady he had no violent at 
tachment to, only becauſe her Chriſtur 
NAME was Victoire. Nor did ſhe conque 
him at laſt; they lived ill together, an 
parted.» 
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NARRATION, ACCOUNT, RECITAL, 


IN order to give a good ACCOUNT of 
te fact (ſay we), tis neceſſary to hear a 
dear RECITAL of the circumſtances ; but if 
we mean to make a plealing NARRATION, 
thoſe circumſtances ſhould not be dwelt on 
do minutely, but rather one ſelected from 
be reſt, to ſet in a full light. Whoever 
neans to pleaſe in converſation, ſeeing no 
xrſon more attended to than he who tells 
n agreeable ſtory, concludes too haſtily that 
is own fame will be firmly eſtabliſhed by 
like means; and ſo gives his time up to 
be collection and RECITAL of anecdotes. 
lere, however, is our adventurer. likely 
mough to fail; for either his fact is too no- 
brious, and he ſees his audience turn even 
woluntarily away from a tale told them 
ſeterday perhaps by a more pleaſing narra- 

L2 tor; 
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tor; or it is too obſcure, and incapable of 
intereſting his hearers. Were we to inveC. 
tigate the reaſon why narratives pleaſe better 
in a mixed company, than ſentiment ; vr 
might diſcover that he who draws from his 
own mind to entertain his circle will {og 
be tempted to dogmatize, and aſſume the 
air, with the powers of a teacher; while the 
man, who is ever ready to tell one ſomewhat 
unknown before, adds ar. idea to the liſten 
er's ſtock, without forcing on us that of our 
own inferiority—He is in poſſeſſion of a fat 
more than we are—that's all; and he com 


municates that fact for our amuſement, 


NATION, COUNTRY, KINGDOM, 


A RE all of them collective terms, wel 
underſtood, and at firſt ſight only ſynony 


mous. A moment's reflection ſhows U 
many 
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many COUNTRIES Which are not king- 
lms, and ſome. KI N ODOMus which include 
dot the whole NATION to which they ap- 
rently belong. The firſt of theſe words 
«uſed in ſome univerſities for the diſtinc- 
ion of the ſcholars, and profeſſors of col- 
eyes. The faculty of Paris conſiſts of four, 
nd when the procureur of that which is 
alled the French NATION ſpeaks in public, 
lis ſtyle is Honoranda Gallorum Natio. 1 
hope they have changed their phraſe now, 
when all KINGDOMS, COUNTRIES, NA- 
TIONS, and LANGUAGES, unite in abhor- 
rence of their late diſgraceful conduct to- 
wards the good houſe of Bourbon, ſo named 
tom Archibald Borbonius in the year 1127, 
whoſe impreſs was a globe, and round it 
this anagram of the earl's name, Orbi bonus. 
The times how changed in this fatal year 
b Frenchmen, 1793 

Strokes of national character, national 
uumour, however, ſtill exiſt: with regard to 

BY E 4 the 
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the latter, we ſee their bons mots ſtil uns 
tranſlatable beyond thoſe of other kingdom; 
and our authors plunder French comedig 


in vain; the humour loſes and evaporatg; 


witneſs Farquhar's endeavour to force Into 
his Inconſtant *, the gay reply made by, 
prince de Guemene, when Louis Quatorze 
queen, a grave Spaniard, ſeriouſly propoſed 
putting the famous Ninon de Enclos among 
les filles repenties—* Madam,” anſwerel 
the courtier, elle n'eſt ni fille, ni repenli. 
This was NATIONAL pleaſantry, and vil 
not tranſlate for that reaſon. —No more wil 
that proof of John Bull's NAT10NAL cha 
racer, told of a fellow, who, when king 
Charles the Firſt of England lay before 
Rochelle, was employed by that prince as a 
diver, to carry papers, &c. which having 
done moſt dextrouſly, the rood-natured ſo- 
vereign bid him name his own reward, 
„Something to drink your majeſty's health, 
See Farquhar, vol. ii. p. 52. 
thats 
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that's all, quoth the man. © Blockhead!” 
exclaimed the duke of Buckingham, who 
tood in preſence, and was provoked at his 
ſtupidity for aſking nothing better, © why 
didſt not drin when thou wert under wa- 
ter! — Why ſo I did, maſter !” replied the 
down; © but the water was ſalt you know, 
o it made me the more a-dry,” 


— 


* 


NECROMANCY, DIVINATION, ENCHANTMENT, 


7 


GO. for ſynonymes only becauſe they 
have been rejected all together as impoſſi- 
dilities, or elſe condemned all together as 
crimes ;—they are ſtrictly not ſynonymous, 
however. The firſt, which means calling 
up the ſhades of dead men to inform us 
concerning our future fortunes, does not 
appear to be in any ſenſe within the power 
nw of living wight; and when it: was, 
God made ſtrict laws to forbear the exer- 


1 tion 
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tion of ſuch NECROMANCY, which could 
only produce fad and melancholy effects. 
Heaven from all creatures hides the Bob 
of Fate: for which reaſon DIvination of 


all kinds, either by Sortet as the ancients 
uſed, or by chiromancy, which the modern 


gyphics vainly pretend to, or by aſtrological 
ſpeculations—or by ſympathetick touch, or 
animal magnetiſm—or any other method, 
ſhould be diſcouraged by ſociety, and pu- 
niſhed by our laws ; inſtead of publiſhing 
the Conjurer's Magazine, and advertiſing 
the lady in ſuch a ſtreet, who profeſſes the 
knowledge of futurity, and gains an inf 
mous livelihood out of the folly of her fel- 
low creatures. Natural ENCHANTMENT 
meantime certainly does ſubſiſt, and the 
powers of faſcination exerted from animals 
towards each other are too ſtrong to be de- 
nied. The great ſerpents of India live by 
the powers of their eye, which they fix on 


fmali birds, fo as to detain them on a twig 
= 
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fill eaught—and incapacitate them from fly. 
ing away, till, like Con greve's Old Bachelor, 
treated in much the ſame way by a pretty 
wench, they run into the danger, as he ſays, 
to avoid the apprehenſion. A ſetting dog 
exerciſes ſomewhat of a like art upon the 
partridges I think; and that a mouſe will 
zun down the throat of a large toad confined 
in the ſame ſmall room, has been . 


by ocular demonſtration. 


The three words are for all theſe reaſons 
not ſynonymous. 


NEUTRALITY axv INDIFFERENCE. 


THESE words appear ſynonymous when 
plied to public uſe; but if pronounced 
yon common or domeſtic occaſions, one 
| apt, the other impertinent. I muſt make 
myſelf underſtood by example. 


We 
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We ſay then properly, that, had Great 
Britain looked coldly on the late occurrence, 
of Europe, had ſhe beheld the invaſion of 
Holland, the maſſacres in France, the * 
der of a blameleſs ſovereign, and the daily 
outrages committed "againſt religion and 
good morals, with  ſullen NzUTRALITY 
and frigid INDIFFERENCE, her puniſhment 
would ſoon have commenced by the effeds 
of that ſpirit of proſelytiſm that diſtinguiſhes 
fanaties and deiſts, and prompts them to 
carry confuſion into every ſtate—ruin, over- 


whelming ruin upon every church. 
On the other hand ſhould we, ſpeak- 
ing of a marriage, obſerve how a couple 


once ſo apparently united, now look on 
each other with NEUTRALITY, all would 
laugh ; the word in this caſe muſt be 1x 


DIFFERENCE, the other will not do, 


NIMBLY, 


1 
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WIMBLY, QUICKLY, SPEEDILY, SWIFTLY, 
FAST. 0 


THAT theſe adverbs are not ſtrictly y- 
nonymous—can I verily think be learned 
only by converſation, or by trifling books 
like this, wholly and ſolely colloquial : and 
a foreigner muſt give up ſome empty mo- 


ments to the mere chat of our language, be- 
fore he finds out that tis moſt agreeable to 
common uſage to ſay that a rabbit runs very 
NIMBLY for a little while, but has no 
ſtrength or breath to continue long the ſame 


pace; while we tell each other familiarly 


how the king's meſſenger came sPEEDILY 
from Madrid the other day with ſome good 
news, which - he could not have done nel- 
ther, but that the packet ſails very swirTrIX 
No, not if he had been as famous for walk- 
Ing PAST as Powell the Pedeſtrian, who 


went 
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went on foot to York and back again in 
five days, when he was five-and-fifty year, 
old. | 

"Meantime tis no bad general rule to te 
collect, that the firſt of theſe adverbs ig 
ſcarce ever uſed but of ſmall things, and 
upon ſlight occaſions; that the laſt is in moſt 


common and daily ſervice; and that the 
other two are moſt expreſſive if we ſpeak 
concerning a grayhound or a race-horſe, 
The word NIMBLY ſeems at firſt ſight 
incapable of being made ſublime on any 
occaſion it has however a ſtriking effect 
upon the ſtage in thoſe incantation ſongs 
where the witches enumerate their pleaſures, 
in Macbeth ; and is wonderfully ſeconded 
by Purcell's muſick, when they ſay, 


We nimbly, nimbly, nimbly, nimbly, nimbly dance 
our fill, 


To the echo, to the echo—of ſome hollow hill. 


Theſe we muſt remember though to be 
Demons, 
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N2mons, or Piſkies, in whom activity is 
fill ſuppoſed to be combined with malice 
and miſchief; the words are not Shake- 
ſpeare's, but belong to an old and curious 
drama on the ſubject of Roſmunda, and 
called The Witch, a Tragi-Comedie. But I 
all forget the ſynonyme ſecond on our 
lit; and although by that method I ſhould 
undoubtedly finiſh my work more QUICK- 
Ly, it would be exceedingly ill done in- 
&ed, and deſerve very heavy cenſure. 


 NOTORIOUS, APPARENT, EVIDENT. 


THESE run in a ſort of climax ; for a 
lung may be made APPARENT to ſome, 
when tis by no means EVIDENT to many, 
on NOTORIOUS to all. The laſt word has of 
ate years contributed to drive the other two 
wut of good company—although our beft 

MY. | authors, 
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authors, in colloquial and eafy ſtyle, uſe + 
commonly in a bad ſenſe. While the ſuper. 
ority of Engliſh ſailors on all well-tried oc. 
eaſions has been EviDtnT, and while i 
was APPARENT that our ſea-officers under. 
Rood the forming a line, and chooſing a 
happy moment for engaging, &c. it is vo- 
TOR?! OUS that the French fight againſt (ail 
and rigging : ever ſtudious to avoid cloſe 
encounter, they provide for eſcape before 
they begin the battle, which on their fide 
conſiſts chiefly in employing the enemy 
upon other buſineſs, by diſtreſſing them for 
want of ſhrouds, tackling, and the like— 


thus impeding the return of the veſſe 


| home after a victory, and giving up imme- 
diate glory, for future mean advantage. 


NOW, 
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"NOW, AT PRESENT, THIS INSTANT. 


| WHILE metaphyſicians expand their 
ibtleties into imperceptibility upon · this fa- 
monoſyllable, one would hope that con- 
werſation might go on without diſpute con- 
ming what flies away like the witches in 
Macbeth; who, while we contend about the 
tire of their exiſtence, make themſelves air, 
wo which they vaniſh. So, alas! does Now ; 
tlepreſent moment paſſing away even before 
be words written that explains it. We may 
tl foreigners, however, that tis uſual in our 


„When calling in a hurry, to cry 
ow, NOW,. as the quickeſt expreſſion, I 
poſe, for urging another to immediate 
alte. % AT PRESENT we cannot come to 
huis a common phraſe He was here 
dus INSTANT, means, tis not an inſtant 
arcely ſince he was here: but it does cer- 


ol. 11. F tainly 


, 


tainly mean time paſt; for one ſays to 
perſon who looking round miſles the ing 
vidual ſought for—Why, ſhe is here von 
cannot you ſee her? 
I thought we were to begin upon th 
ſubject Now, ſays a man impatient of 
ciſion. We will begin THIS NST ANT, 
plies his cooler friend {meaning à fu 
time, though near); AT PRESENT it woul 
not be ſo proper. Thee things are diſtal 
to foreigners; nor can I gueſs why bot 
time paſt, and time to come, ſhould bo 
be hourly and commonly expreft by Tai 
INSTANT, which at firſt view appears in 
proper enough. In a converſation when 
was propoſed to write an impromptu upt 
Now, this pretty quatrain was produced 
Della Cruſca, who had been aſſerting that a 
paſt actions were nihilities, and the imm 
diate moment was the whole of human © 
iſtenee. 
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bre endleſs Now Rtands Ger tl eventful ſtream 
9. all that may br with coloffal ſtride; 

And ſees beneath life's proudeft pageants gleam, 

And ſees beneath the wrecks of empire glide, 


A partial friend in company replied : 

U jours the PRESENT MOMENT to redeem, 

ul powerful Thatch from time's too rapid ſtream, 
Wiles ſeH-impel'd, the reſt redundant roll, 

umb ring to ſtagnate in oblivion's pool. 

We have Now I think pretty well dif- 
ehe this Tyhonymy. 


XOXIOUS, MISCHIEVOUS, PERNICIOUS, 
HURTFUL, BANEFUL, 


ARE all, except one, words of contemp- 
bus abhorrence : yet may a foreigner miſ- 
y them, if not informed that we call a lion 
leltructive animal, and the Apulian ſpider 
NoXIOUS inſet; whilſt all agree that a 
Pere Ba MISCHIR- 


* 
1 
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MISCHIEVOUS- boy is at any rate a very of 

fenſive and tormenting inmate to a gran 

gentleman or elegant lady: but if he ſhoul 

once take a fancy to put laurel leaves in the 

= tea · pot, ſuch a trick might prove pRRNIcIo0 
to the whole family, as that plant is in itan 

ture HURTFUL, and a diſtillation from 

not only” poiſonous, but actually zaxt 

FUL ; the man who ſwallows laurel wat 


not living long enough, tis ſaid, even to { 


down the cup; ſo ſudden and fo dread 
are its effects. Such reflections ſhould mak 
us ſhun people who are ſaid to be or 
MISCHIEVOUS, as they are likely enoug 
to end in being moſt PERNICIOUS comp 


nions. 


# =- 
„* 
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XOYSOME, OFFENSIVE, DISGUSTING. 


—— — — 2 


* 
-- a —_— — at 
_— 


THE firſt of theſe unpleaſing adjectives 
of late commonly written No1$0ME, be- 
arſe derived from the Italian 297% : as it 
les root immediately however from our 
n Engliſh-verb to AN NOx, it has a claim 
p the 9-Grec. Tis not the more ſynony- 
Si with noxious or deſtructive, becauſe 
ind it ſometimes attributed to things 
lich are dangerous in their nature: for 
fough the ſmallpox or peſtilence are juſt- 
F called No180Me diſeaſes, it is not be- 
le they kill, but becauſe they OFFEND 
that they are ſo termed. A bad ſmell 
ſcarce atrack life, but it has a juſt pre- 
lion” to all the ' epithets upon the liſt: 
Jas indecent talk, which is exceedingly 
MINSIVE and DISGUSTING, and drives 
lcate people from a company as ſurely as 


© F 3 | the 
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the fox drives the badger from his hole, by 
an n NOISOME contrivance, 


ANY thing of a texture nearly approach: 
ing to aerial, any thing near the nature of 
elouds, and eaſily blown away, might, one or 
would ſuppoſe, have fair pretenſion to ches 
adjectives yet we appropriate them to pat 
ticular matters by mere colloquial cuſtom: 
| they are ſynonymous only when ſpeaking of 
certain empty tales, or arguments void of ſoli 
dity, which may without difficulty deſerve 
them all 5 but we cannot ſay a ſilk however 
SLIGHT is NUGATORY, or call a THIN mul 
lin, though ſoon worn out, a TurEL mode 
of dreſs without groſs pedantry. One ol 
the * books in our language moſt re 

lt embling 
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embling the F rench Anas, is perhaps read 
de leſs for having a modeſt title, and be- 
ing called Nagæ Antique ; Whilſt a hundred 
uuns v compoſitions of infinitely leſs value 
tra the eyes of our young people, and 
rleaſe a triffing age, which although it pro- 
feſſes to deſire amuſement only, not inſtruc- 
ton; the book that pleaſes it muſt be dog- 
matical, though the reaſoning be s11GnT ; 
and thoſe melodies which charm muſt be 
called fmplz, not PLIMSY, Our dreſs and 
converſation bein g of late calculated for 
nere THINneſs, we will hope ſuch faſhions 
may be FUTILE, and that the NUGATORY 
reports, empty nothings made on purpoſe 
o delight fuch ſylph-like characters, will 
de away on approach of a new year, 
keming as it appears with very ſerious 
ud weighty events. 
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- TO NULLIFY, TO ANNULL, TO DISANNUL, 
TO MAKE NULL AND-VOID. 


. 


THESE verbs ſtand in converſation 
chiefly i in the place of the verb to annihi. 
late, or rather between that and the ſofter 
phraſe of to render ineffectual. Horatio 
arguments, ſay we, were rendered voll 
and VO1D, at leaſt in my opinion, by what 
our friend Cleomenes urged againſt them: 
but no man better knows than he, how to 

NULLILY the diſcourſe of his competitor 
without annihilating the ſpeaker elther in 
his own eyes, or thoſe of the auditors; 2 
a good legiſlator will ſee the way to AN- 
NULL. a ſtatute no longer uſeful or necellary, 
bout. taking away by direct annihilation 
all trace or remembrance of its former uli 
lity. The third verb is a favourite among 
the vuigar here in England, who milapply 

U 
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+ comically enough. I aſked-the late Lord 
Halifax's gardener for a walk and ſummer- 
houſe] uſed to ſee. at Horton: There was 
ſuch-a walk once gigs the man), but * 
Lord DISANNULLED it.“ 


4. a 
NUMB, TORID, MOTIONLESS, 


ARE not ſynonymous, becauſe they are 
mere gradations of the dreadful malady 


which ſome animals have the power of pro- 
ducing in others, given them apparently for 
ſelf-defence, as the gymnotus electricus and 
torpedo in particular. The ſenſation they in- 
duce often however comes by nature, or ſome 
xcidental injury done to the ſpinal marrow, 
which renders a limb firſt NUMB, or with 
omething like a half conſciouſneſs of the 
pnvation befallen it, which faint power of 
keling goes off when the ſenſes become 


more 


8 — 23 
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more TORPID ; and it ſeems to me that th, 
perſon, who. inftead of quickening his pac, 
flands MOTIONLE88 in the hour of ſurpriſe 
or terror, diſcovers a fatal diſpoſition or ten- 
dency in the habit to thoſe diſeaſes fo diff. 
cult to cure and ſo melancholy to behold; 
where life ſubſiſts but to exhibit a picture of 
diftreſs, where the animal ſurvives the man, 
and holds him up a ſhame to medicine, 2 
beacon for philoſophy, 


OBSTINATE, PERTINACIOUS, FIXED, 
RESOLUTE, STEADY, PERSEVERING, 
CONSTANT. 


THESE take different acceptations to 
agree with their ſubſtantives when uſed in 
their proper places; and even as adverbs, we 
fay in general that a man is PBRTIN ACIOUS 
in attack, OBSTINATE in defence of his 


3 argument ; 
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gument; and ſometimes we may ſeo pen- 
ple. FIXED: in belief, while they are far 
enough from being consTANT to the 
praQtice of ſuch virtue as their faith requires. 
uso ſeems a paſſive quality of the 
mind, and $TEADY ſhould be ever oppoſed 
to inclination, as it ſeems to imply upright- 
neſs and inflexibility—walking right on- 
ward, without turning (as ſays the Scripture) 
to the right hand or to the left: 


True, tis a narrow path that leads to bliſs 3 
But right afore, there is no precipice : 
Fear makes men look aſide, and ſo their footing 


miſs. DxyDeN. 


Of the remaining word I find the moſt 

degant example in the preface to Jacob 
Bryant's Book of Mythology.—* We are 
often (ſays he), by the importunity of a PRR- 
SLVERING writer, teaſed into an unſatiſ- 
kQory compliance, and yield a painful aſ- 
ent; but upon cloſing the volume our ſcru- 
ples return, and we relapſe into doubts and 
| darkneſs.” 


darkneſs.” Such is not his o -n mode of 
convincing, however. His Treatiſe on the 
Authenticity of Seripture, and the Truth of 
QUT; holy Religion, can find: no rival nearer 
than Grotius; vhilſt our Engliſh Diſſertation 
ought to be neglected by no rank or condi. 
tion of men, ho eſteem ſound learning, re- 
vere piety, or wiſh for clear information. 


> ? 


ro OBSTRUCT, TO THWART, TO HINDER, 
+ TO RETARD, 5 


THESE words can ſcarcely ſure be 
thought ſynonymous, while daily experience 
ſhews us ſome fooliſhly officious endeavours 
to RETARD a journey, a marriage, or diſpo- 
ſition of an eſtate, which at laſt can perhaps 
only be THWARTED, not finally HINDER- 
ED—or. if at length it ſhould remain frul- 
trated for ever, thoſe who contributed to 


OBSTRUCT 
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oss TRUex the buſineſs will have diſcovered 
more petty. malice than deep thought upon, 
the ſubject; which would inform ſuch rea- 
ſoners, that he who leaves an event clear of 
perplexities a and difficulty i is more Jikely to 
ſee it neglected or forgotten, than the man 
who ſtimulates paſſion by oppoling its vio- 


lence with feeble checks, and accelerates the 
rapidity of its current by laying weak ob- 


ſructions in its way. 


|. 


OCCASION axv OPPORTUNITY 


ARE. often 3 for ſynonymes by 
fuch as, being accuſtomed to think i in French 
or in Italian, tranſlate into Engliſh as they 
peak; and rejoicing in an OPPORTUNITY 
to introduce a phraſe with which they were 
before acquainted, wait not to produce it on 


a proper OCCASION : for books will but in- 
1 creaſe 
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creaſe ſuch Uifficulties, and the ſtudy of our 
colloquial language in elegant and well-ia. 
ſtructed ſocieties alone can ſmooth it. My 
chief reaſon for undertaking a work ſo need. 
leſs to others, ſo hazardous to myſelf, was 
becauſe it afforded me an OPPORTUNITY of 
ſhewing my zeal in the ſervice of foreigners: 
for which purpoſe of being uſeful to then, 
hourly wiſh my abilities were greater, hay. 
ing every moment OCCASION gratefully to 
recolle& the pleaſant days I ſpent in Italy 
- principally, where I was myſelf a ſtranger, | 


and where I experienced that delicacy of at- 
tention and evident defire to be pleaſed with 
all I faid, which ingratitude herſelf would 
find it difficult to forget, while one ſpark of 
ſelf-love yet remained unextinguiſhed in her 
boſom. 


OFFICIOUS, 
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6FFICIOUS, FORWARD TO RENDER UNDE. 
SIRED SERVICES, IMPORTUNATELY KIND, 
TROUBLESOME. 


THE firſt word here is commonly uſed 
in a bad ſenſe certainly, and ſo Johnſon un- 
&rſtood it in his Dictionary; yet we find 
him many years after conſidering it more 
tenderly, when ſpeaking of a dead depen- 
Gant whom he loved, he ſays, 


Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levett to the grave deſcend 
Orxiciovs, innocent, ſincere, 
Of every friendleſs name the friend. 


Johnſon, indeed, always thinking neglect 
the worſt misfortune that could befall a man, 
boked on a character of this deſcription 
vith lefs averſion than I do, who am apt 
o think 'that among the petty peſts of ſo- 
ty, after a weak foe comes an OFFICIOUS 
| friend 


neſs may not be delayed—who hurries peo- 


you have in his hands, by taking up goods 


initead of caſh—who, in his zeal for the re- 
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friend—who, like the man in Theophraſtus, 
holds his acquaintance by the button to en- 
treat his care for his own /ifter*s health, til 
the cauſe is loſt which he was going to de- 


fend —who crams your ſick children with 


cake, adviſes immediate inoculation, and 


fetches i in the ſurgeon himſelf, that the buſi 


ple into marriage before the ſettlements are 
drawn, adviſing them not to put off thei 
happineſs, but Real a wedding while the old 
folks are conſulting, &c.—who proclaims a 
bankruptcy which might have been pre- 


vented, and gives you notice to fave what 


conciliation - of his two beſt friends, traps 
them into a ſudden meeting, ſhuts them into 


a room together before their reſentment 1s 


cooled, crying Noo kiſs and be friends, you 
honeſt dogs, « ao, and ſtands. amazed to heat 


in an. hour 8 time chat they have cut each 
other's 


- 
—_ 
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&her's throat. Theſe men deſerve a rougher 
ppellation than TROUBLESOMSE : yet tis the 
kourge of their acquaintance to be obliged 
o and then to look eivil upon and even 
o thank them for their 1MyorRTUNATE 
KINDNESS 3--While, FORWARD TO RENDER 
"DESIRED SER7ICES—ſuch they pretend 
p think them—fellows of this deſcription 
tat home wondering at the world's ingrati- 
bde, when every houſe which has common 
knſe within its walls ſhuts them out at the - 


% 
- ” = n * 
——— rr — 


ORATORY, ELOQUENCE, RHETORICK. 


to curſory readers theſe words may poſ- 
bly ſeem to approach nearer to ſynonymy 
an they will be found to do on cloſer in- 


eftion and ſeverer ſcrutiny. Each term 
ks back perpetually to its derivation; and 


eL 
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the firſt of them is even in our common talk | 
naturally applied to him who ſolicits, re. 
queſts, beſeeches, pleading ſome cauſe of the 
helpleſs or diſtreſſed, with ELO yENeR of 
addreſs and ſkill in RHETORItCK. The ori. 
ginal ſenſe, as uſed in our courts of chan- 
cery, when the perſon ſupplicating is ſtyled 
your ORATOR or ORATRIX, hes ſtill con- 
cealed under our colloquial language, and 
we yield the palm of ORATORY to him who 
beſt knows the arts of perſuaſion. For War 
wick is a ſubtle ' GRATOR, ſays one who 
fears his powers of entreaty, in Shakeſpeare' 
Heary the Sixth; whilſt ELoQUENCE im 
plies more properly a plenitude of words 
and adroitneſs in arranging them, with : 
ſweet voice and pleafing volubility of utter 
ance. Without all theſe 'tis difficult to ſhing 
as a perfect RHETORICIAN ; though I hav 
ſeen ſilent OR ATORY more capable of touch 
ing our hearts than any tropes or figures 
- AYE, or than all the graces of neat articu 
1 5 uh lation 
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J (fon; added to all the feience of AHR TO- 
wer, As proof of: this, who would not 
ter thooſe Mrs. Siddons to plead a cauſe 
fr immediate pardon from one's ſovereign 
han Sheridan or Fox? Phraſeology is con- 
founded and invention frozen before the ge- 
mine e ion of a throbbing heart; and 
wg faid truly, that to ſpeak well we 
nuſt feel Jincerely. This was in caſes of 
0RATORY; however. ELOQUENCE is thewn 
n deſeription chiefly ; and though it does 
dot ſet the place deſcribed. before your eyes 
nore exactly than leſs ornamented diſcourſe 
would have done, it gives a momentary ex- 
lation and delight to the mind; calls round 
apleaſirig train of imagery, and furniſhes 
tegant ideas for future combination. 

[ hade a friend particularly eminent in 
hich powers of charming her audience; who, 
llhough they leave her ſociety more dazzled 
perhaps than inſtructed, find perpetual 
burees of entertainment by reflecting on the 

G 2 ſcenes 
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ſcenes ſo ſweetly brought before their view, 
in words ſo choice and well adapted, pet 
poured forth with fluency which knows not, 
and copiouſneſs which needs not heſitation, 
When the teads this, however, Mrs. p 
will acknowledge that the very rules and 
terms of RHETORICK. are unknown to ber, 
ſo great is the diſtance between our candi- 
dates for fyqnonymy. Tis in the Houle af 
Commons we muſt ſeek inverſion and 
prolepſis, every figure of the art, employed 
with all the ſkill of thoſe who ſeek to baffle 
where they ſcarcely mean to convince—or 


where,convinced already, they mean to main- 
tain the ſide they have choſen to ſupport, in 
defiance of the champions oppoſite, to whoſ 
triumph they wiſh not to bear witneſs. Here 
ORATORY has no place, according to Dr 
Johnſon; who ſaid no man was ever per 
ſuaded to give a vote contrary to what be 
intended in the morning, by any argumen 
or any ELOQUENCE heard within thoſ 

walls 


| 
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walls, He ſaid too chat no preacher, how- 
erer popular, ever prevailed on one of the 
congregation to give more at a charity ſer- 
non than he had reſolved on at leaving 
dome. Theſe poſitions may be true; yet is 
oxA rox a charming thing, ELOQUENCE a 
fne thing, and RHETORICK a great thing 
for it compriſes them both, 


—— — — — Ä —— ———— — — = 4 


' ORDER, METHOD, REGULATION, 
ARRANGEMENT. 


THAT theſe words were or were not ſy- 
jnymous might have been always doubrful ; 
tat the qualities they deſcribe are neceſſary 
þ ſociety, remained uncontroverted till a 
ry ſhort time ago. Truth is, that in every 

NRANGEMENT there muſt be METHOD, 
J ad to obtain ORDER we muſt begin by xE-· 
WLATION, For although it was well aſ- 
| G 3 ſerted 


12 
t 


© 
K „ 


| grated into an ounce of alcohol; tis likewiſe 
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ſerted in an admirable ſermon preached a 
one of our great London churches, an 
printed at the requeſt of an affociating com: 
mittee, that equalization wag a thing impoſ. 
ſible, and that whenever the attempt is made 
fatal will be the conſequences; but the even 
muſt always be the fame : becauſe agitation 
cannot alter the nature of fluids or their ſpe. 


cific gravity— when the agitation has ceaſed, 
fays this excellent writer, the true level a 
each will be found Some experiments mili- 
tating againſt this apparently certain poſition 
prompt my fears, leſt in moral as in naturi 


philoſophy, there is more dan ger of ſome 
parts being devoured by the reſt, than this 
author ſeems to apprehend. Vet 'tis wel 
known that one ounce of camphor will be 
ſo diſſolved and apparently ſo annihilated, 
that neither ſcent, nor taſte, nor alteration 0 
tranſparency can be found in the phil, | 


known, that by addition of ſome fair clean 
BY £2553"... 


- 
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water the camphor ſhall again be diſengaged 
Fom the ſpirit, and riſe to the ſurface once 
more, white, ſolid, perfect, without diminu- 
ton of its weight, ſmell, or medical efficacy 
from the experiment. 

Things have, I fear, a natural tendency to 
relapſe into that chaotic ſtate whence they 
firſt were called forth by the voice of God, 
for the comfort and advantage of his reaſon- 
ing creatures; and when they impiouſly re- 
ect thoſe comforts and deny thoſe advan- 
ages, one trembles leſt the WORD which ſe- 


parated the confuſion into various ORDERS, 


ud METHODIZED the beautiful ARRANGE= 
KENT, ſhould by repeated inſults be pro- 
wked to withdraw the inſpiring breath, at 
vach of which, 


When Nature underneath a heap 
. Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her 1664 3 
The tuneful voice was heard on high, 
Ariſe, ye more than dead! 
p 6 4 Then 
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the curb of religious worſhip is flung aſide; 


| where the incaleſcent furor prevails ortet 


Then hot, and cold, and moiſt, and dry, 

In orDER to their ſtations leap, 
And muſick's pow'r obey. Du vpgy- 
When God in wrath no longer ſends his 
grace among mankind, we ſee them ſoon de. 
generate into, much worſe than beaſts. Naa 
ture's limits are quickly leaped over, when 


as our cool camphor is no longer found 


every particle, and melts it undiſtinguiſhed 
in the general maſs. There would it lie eter. 


nally, if the clear element was not once more 


thrown in, to prove thaſe powers of reſuſci- 
tation which only can belong to purity im- 
maculate. Loſs of ORDER in the ARRANGE: 
MENTS of civil ſociety would produce, nay 
does produce, the moſt fatal of all conſe 
quences; while rewards for induſtry and ex 


citements to honourable actions are no more; 
the very words Loſs and Gain, Virtue and 


Vice, mult be eraſed from our new vocabu- 
1 | lary 
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Jary, and Dante's Inſcription on the Gates of 
Hell ſet in their place; for where all are equal 
within, theſe words do well without : 


_ Laſciate ogni ſperanza vol ch entrate, 


Leave Hope behind, all you who enter here. 


ORNAMENT, EMBELLISHMENT, _ 
DECORATION. 


MUNDITTIIS capimur, ſays Ovid; and 
cur ſtern philoſopher Johnſon confeſſed that 
the world was a pill no mortal could endure 
without gilding. Let then life's theatre en- 
vy its due DECORATIONS, nor hope that 
uy acting will make it ſupportable without 
hem: for although every ORNAMENT does 


not contribute towards the EMBELLISsH- 
WENT of that which it is deſtined to adorn, 
re ſhould attribute the failure to unſkilful- 

nes 
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neſs—remembering that the words a are not 
ſtrictly [yacnymous, and that Pope faid 
wiſely, 


Even in an ORNAMENT its place remark, 
Nor in an hermitage ſet Doctor Clarke. 


Neither of the other ſubſtantives would here 
have expreſſed the poet's meaning; becauſe 
ſetting the ſtatue of a courtier in a hermitage, 
or lone cell devoted to retirement and ſolitary 
ſpeculation, was a manifeſt breach of 51. 
coxvu, whence the laſt word upon the lift 
takes its derivation—and as EMBELLISH+ 
MENT of the Queen's garden was the pur- 
poſe aimed at, Pope reaſonably enough rail, 
les the awkward diſplay of ORNAMENT, 
where nothing was made more beautiful by 
the addition, To DECORATE life however 
with honours, orders, titles, and ſhews of 


well regulated feſtivity, has ever been ac- 
counted politic and rational; nor can I think 
thoſe individuals gither wiſe or good who 

ſeek 
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tek ſo ſedulouſly to level all diſtinctions, to 
jeſtroy all the ORNAMENTS of life, and re- 
Juce man to his primæval ſtate of ſavage 
hunger and unfeeling ferocity. Such ſpirit 
of returning to a ſituation long eſcaped from 
argues no philoſophic vigour in this age, but 
nther exhibits ſomewhat of ſenile debility. 
The ſerpent's tail here comes too near the 
mouth z and when original notions ſpun out 
o thinneſs, or ſicklied over by dotage, diſ- 
cover a diſpoſition of reverting weakly to the 
frſt colour, tis a bad ſign indeed: an ugly 
ſymptom, proving the world's old age, and 
conſequent tendency of going back to baby- 
tood ; imitating as the year does at fall of 
the leaf that ſhed of bloſſoms which precedes 
be fpring. Oh! let us ſtill beware a wintry 
ſu, whoſe oblique rays but ſerve to dazzle 
ud confound our ſight, and never riſes high 

faough to warm or cheer us! 


ORTHODOXY, 
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ORTHODOXY, SOUNDNESS OF OPINtog 
| NOT HERETICAL, 


THE firſt of theſe only expreſſes in 
word what the others explain periphrafi. 
cally, and is become a word much out of 

faſhion, as is the quality underſtood by it; 
nor can I gueſs where foreigners could erer 

have heard it named, among good company, 
| had not the late attempts againſt its very ex- 
iſtence forced it into notice. Swift ſhould 
have ſaid concerning ORTHODOXY that 
which he prædicated not ſo truly of Religion 
herſelf that ſhe reſembled a foot-ball || 
in the dirt neglected, till ſome one kicking 
it began the game, which oftentimes wa 
earried on with hazard to the players' lives, 
' when once well entered, This is all adni- 
rably expreſſed with regard to religious 


0P1NION; While the true worſhip of God 
uy 
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ary well reſide in the heart, and the four 


if commandments be devoutly obeyed, yet 
ape man's obſervation of our conduct: 
or myſtic piety confers with heaven, little 
iſturbed by controverſial reaſoning ; but 
Church Eſtabliſhment is in its own nature a 
auſe of public concern, and if good order is 
p be preſerved, and Eccleſiaſtical Authority, 
adained by God himſelf—let us reſolve to 
maintain ORTHODOXY, and keep HERETI- 
tal OPINIONS from being publicly broach- 
d among us, by every means conſiſtent with 
(hriſtian charity—of which it is a branch 
v preſerve our youth from being tainted 
jith a deſire of diſputing or deriding holy 
wdinances, long complied with by their 
ttefs, after examinations which the preſent 
untemners of them have I truſt ſcarce time 
ir cholarſhip enough to inveſtigate before 
bey throw them aſide. Long indeed has 
wr old Anglican epiſcopalian church ſtood 
ite the rock among the rapids of Niagara, 


increaſing 
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increaſing in ſize and ſtrength from every 
effort to overturn it: and although for that 
purpoſe fanaticiſm ſhould for a while co- 
operate with infidelity, long will it yet 
remain, ſpite of the plan which Mr. Burke 
diſcovered before its open avowal—the re. 
gular and not ill-laid plan, invented latterly 
by French philoſophers, for deſtroying the 
Chriſtian religion in this quarter of the 
globe—deſiring, as we now plainly ſee they 
do, to leave the church of Chriſt a lifeleſs 
oily, a caput mortuum, or at beſt, like their 
own hapleſs prince, a fine nomine corpus 
torn by the tiger, drawn dry by the weale! 
and preyed upon when putrid by buzzing 


muſquitoes, non-deſeripts in pigmy vors. 


city. 
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OSTENTATION, PRIDE, VANITY, SELF- 
| SUFFICIENCY, 


CAN ſcarcely be called in a ſtrict ſenſe 
ynenymous; if one may ſay with truth, as 
fire tis eaſy, that though a man ſhall be 
rell bred enough ſincerely to deſpiſe the 
naking empty OSTENTATION of his ta- 
knts, he may nevertheleſs feel ſecret com- 
placency, and even PRIDE in them, which 
poſition from an equal, or any other well- 
nanaged colliſion, will infallibly force out, 
vih unequivocal marks of that laſt- named 
quality's conſtant reſidence in his heart; while 
boyiſh vAN1TY often prompts people of much 
neaner abilities to attract notice in conver- 
ation, from ill-underſtood paradoxes, &c. 
ll they have been clearly ſhewn how SELF- 


WeFICIENCY forms deeper reſentment al- 
loſt in every breaſt than even ſerious inju- 
es by fraud or force; and that it is the 
peculiar 
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peculiar province of good breeding to res 
ſtrain thoſe violent attacks it makes I 


one's peace, and upon what the French em- 
phatically call a man's amour propre. Other 
examples might be given of theſe offenſive 
8 for we refuſe to ſalute an take. 
.rior through PRIDE I believe, and meanly 
ſolicit attention from people of higher rank 
out of pure ſimple vAw1T v: but gayer os- 
TENTATION diſplays her pretenſions to 
notice with abſurd pomp, while brutal SEL r- 
© SUFFICIENCY deſpiſing help, and hooting 
away inſtruct ion, groſsly aſſumes that which 
the reſt are courting, and, {tiff in braſſy im- 
pudence, thruſts all aſide, ſeizes the firſt poſt, 
and keeps it till kicked out. 

The different cures for theſe different diſ 
eaſes of the mind point out their various 
pathognomic ſymptoms—as in corporeal ma- 
ladies, the marking ſymptom points out the 
mode of cure; for 08TENTATION will 


ever be beſt extinguiſhed by ridicule, -anc 
'PRIDI 
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; Ds by mortification. VANITY, light in 
own nature, takes wing immediately at 
; ke firſt ſight of contempt, or even neglect ; 
: while $8LF-SUFFICIENCY Owns no confu- 
n but a cudgel. Doctor Young ſays 
nettily, That the vain man is a beggar of 
jmiration—Now to be a beggar, adds he, 
$10 creditable profeſſion; yet is he more 
able who begs bread, than he who begs a 
| bw, for the bread is more worth. Theo- 
jiraſtus meantime, than whom no man 


keeſſes of the human heart, gave the world, 
re thouſand years ago almoſt, the ſketch 
[an OSTENTATIOUS character, very 
mily, when he ſays, that, to ſhow all 
tens how. he had facrificed an ox that 
hy bit hero ſtuck up the creature's head 
0 horns upon the front of his houſe, that 
paler by might miſs ſeeing it, or fail to 
nels his opulence and piety. I have, 
ever, ſeen this inſtance of folly ſurpaſſed 
Jol. 11. = = .. 


id 


kms more deeply to have penetrated the 
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by an acquaintance of my own, whoſe og, 
TENTATION, combined with vANIT Y aq 
lying, prompted him to purchaſe pea-hul, 
of the great fruiterers early in April, at egh, 
teen-pence the baſket, only to fling befor 
his door, that thoſe who paſſed through Pu- 
liament Street to the Houſe of Commons 
might be led to think he had been extiny 
green peas at a guinea the pint —elegancis 
he very wiſely avoided, as he was in bi 
own perſon neither a profuſe man nor.an 
epicure, though for the ſake of being al 
mired by ſuch characters he wiſhed to hg 
thought both, 


Wo EO Ie OE “Ä PEP In en > TIO ũdut ag ann. . ˙— » 


TO OVERREACH, TO CHEAT, TO DEFRAUL 
TO DECEIVE, TO TRICK. 


T HES E verbs, though almoſt equal 
diſcreditable, are not for that reaſon wholl 
7 | | {ynonſ 
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{non ymOus, while a man ſometitnes DE- 
naups, Who never for a moment DECEIV= 
t» one: and the juggler that HRA TS our 
eules only, but that with neatneſs of finger 
jell called leger-de-main, is eaſily ovRR- 
Nacho the very next morning at market, 
bj ſome of tlie ſpectators whom he TRICK - 
i the night before, getting their money 
fom one hand, or one pocket, to the other, 
tout their own knowledge or conſent. 

The ſtory of Decius and Alcander is the 
ompleteſt extant, I believe, to the purpoſe 
i keeping the firſt of theſe words clear of 
llihe reſt Here is a ſummary of it given 
tom memory: 

Decius then, a man of great figure, that 
hd large cominiſſions for ſugar from abroad, 
teats with Alcander a Weſt India merchant: 
ah underſtand the market, yet cannot 
quickly agree, .as Decius, being a man of 
ſtance, thought reaſonably that no one 
2 to buy cheaper than himſelf, and Al- 

07 1 | cander 
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cander not wanting money had certainly 
@ right to ſtand for his price. While they 
talk on, however, Alcander's ſervant bring 
him a letter, informing him of a much large 


quantity of ſugars coming over than way 
before expected. Alcander now wiſhed fo 
nothing better than to ſell at Decius's Priee, 
before the news was known ; but, fearing to 
appear precipitate, drops the diſcourſe, and, 
commending the weather, artfully propoſes 
| they ſhould enjoy it together at his country 
ſeat. The affair happening on a Saturday 
early in May, Decius accepts the invitation 
and away they drive in Alcander's coach 
agreeing to return on Tueſday morning i 
London. 
Meanwhile Decius, riding out upon a 
eaſy pad of his friend's to cet him an appe 
tite for Monday s dinner, meets a gentlem: 
who tells him the Barbadoes fleet was al 
deſtroyed by a ſtorm ; and adds, that befor 
he left the city that morning ſugars wert 


xiſing 
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ning apace, and that 2 5 per cent. at leaſt | 
would be the advance by change time. 
Decius now returns, and reſumes the diſ- 


2 —8  ——————— - 


courſe which Alcander was moſt deſirous 
p bring forward : and however eager one 
5s to buy, the other felt no leſs paſſionate 
fire to ſell : —weary alike too of counter- 
tung indifference, Decius, the moment 
tuner was removed; throwing a guinea 
yy on the table, ſtruck the bargain at 
Neander's price, and gained next morning 


tool. by his ſugars. 
Here was no CHEATING, no DEFRAUD= 
o; yet Alcander, while he ſtrove to ovER- 


REACH his neighbour, was paid in his own 
win. L 

There is a phraſe congenial to ſouls like 
leſe, and uſed too often ; taking @ man 1 
the expreſſion : I only print it that it may 
* avoided for ever. 


26:4 — 
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PACE, STEP, GAIT, MARCH, WALK. 


Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 

With even srkr, and muſing car, 
Says Milton in his Penſeroſo ; and in ſuch 
ſenſe theſe words are colloquially uſed tay, 
for they, though apparently, are not in ſtrid. 
neſs ſynonymous, The firſt is always - 
plied to brutes, and the horſe upon fale i 
commended for doing his PAc Es well, whill 
the boarding-ſchool miſs receives praiſe for 
the elegance of her GAIT. The sr ad 
2 DANCER attracts. our applauſe ; but the 
ſoldier's firm MARCH calls for our eſteem 
and conneQs with ideas of dignity, courage 
every ſource of the ſublime. The halh 
WALK of a penny-poſtman, or the ſolemt 
WALK at a funeral proceſſion, is approp! 
ated to the laſt word upon the liſt: 


And by her graceful waLx the queen of love was know 
2 | re 
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{ recollet but one paſſage where PAcxk is 
made poetical, and that is in Hawkeſworth's 
beautiful Ode upon Life, where the ſhadows 
fle—- | 


ny & 
Age! my future ſelf J trace, 


Stealing ſlow with feeble react ; 


EF 


Bending with diſeaſe and cares, 
All the load of life he bears. 


While Pope's famous triplet places the fourth 
yord upon our catalogue in the moſt happy 
jeht, when he ſays ſo truly, that 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtic MARCH, and energy divine, | 


PAIR, COUPLE, BRACE, 


— 
I 


ALL mean two of one ſort, yet cannot 
bey be deemed true ſynonymes, while 
H 4 ſuck 
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ſuch arbitrary modes of uſing them prevail 
Arai of eggs, or a COUPLE of coach. 
horfes, would be ridiculous ; and though 
every Engliſh gentleman, ſportſman, lady, 
os ſervant, in our king's dominion, naturally 
calls two carp, two pheaſants, or two grey. 
hounds, a BRACE ; yet foreigners muſt be 
told ſuch trifles, or they never can learn 
them; becauſe a PAIR of ducks, and a 
COUPLE of woodcocks, is equally common 
and regular, —Italians are as arbitrary; they 


lay un par Fuovi in familiar talk; and 
though little diſpoſed to laugh at ſuch miſ- 
takes, I truſt a Roman Abate would ſcaree 


keep his countenance, if he heard one call 
the couple of eggs brought up for one's 


ſupper at an inn una bella copia. 
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\ PARTICULAR, PECULIAR, SINGULAR, 


APPEAR ſynonymous adjectives adver- 
billy uſed, yet can ſcarcely be rated ſuch upon 
doſe inveſtigation. We ſay that Timon is 
1$INGULAR fellow, nice in his ſelection of 
intimates, but firmly attached to thoſe he 
has onee choſen, and oddly reſolute to believe 
nothing in their disfavour, though the accu- 
ations may be ſupported by proofs undenia- 
ble to the reſt of mankind. He adheres 
with equally inſtinctive cloſeneſs, however, 
to a faſhion as he does to a friend, and by 
{ doing gives himſelf a mighty PART1CU- 
Lax appearance in his manners and dreſs, 
which looks like the date of the year 1759 
upon his back, and ſets the boys and girls 
laughing - very little to his concern; for 
laring a conſciouſneſs PECULIAR to him- 
kif that he is not deſpicable, he has no no- 

3 tion 
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tion how completely he is . by per. 
ſons, whoſe approbation greater men than 
Timon are contented to court at the ex. 
pence of things eſſential to their true hap. 
pinefs, 


PARTS, POWERS, MENTAL QUALITIES, AC, 
COMPLISHMENTS, TALENTS, GENIUS, 
FACULTIES OF MIND, 


DOCTOR JonnsoN always ſaid there 
was a ſex in words; if ſo, the firſt of theſe 
has belonged by cuſtom immemorial to the 
men, the third of them to the ladies. By a 
man of PARTS however, or a woman of 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS, is not meant one 
whoſe powerful and overruling GENIUS 
impels him to the exerciſe of any particular 
art or ſcience, Herſchel or Siddons. No; 


ek a deſcription ſuits the late earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, 
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{agdon, or celebrated ducheſs of Queenf, 
berry ; and whilſt I would give Burke and 
ſoknſon as examples of great and general 
yOWERS, I would inſtance Elizabeth as a per- 
fon poſſeſſed of peculiar TALENTS for go- 
rernment in her day, as the late Lord Chat- 
ham in his; and ſay, that John duke of 
Marlborough had prodigious TALENTS for 
war, while Frederick the Third of Pruſſia felt 
the military GENIUS. Truth 18, whoever. | 
lives in the happy poſſeſſion of great MEN+ 
TAL QUALITIES may, by turning every 
FACULTY or HIS MIND to one ſet purpoſe, 
form by degrees that which we call a TA- 
LINT for ſome particular ſcience, art, or 
ſtudy ; and I doubt not but Mr. Pope might 
have been as good. an aſtronomer or chy- 
miſt as eyer he was a poet; ſo might Me- 
taltafio probably, had they concentrated their 
powers, and faſtened them on hat branch 
of knowledge inſtead of the bough they 
chole; while Shakeſpeare, Arioſto, Handel, 

| F erguſon, 
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Ferguſon, muſt have been what they were, 
and that of neceſſity: their 6EN1vs was too 
Powerful for them to ſtop or turn. 


— . — == 2 FIT” 


* — 


PARTY, DIVISION IN THE STATE, FACTION, 


- - 


THESE cannot be fuppoſed naturally 


and neceſſarily ſynonymous, whilſt each 


PARTY in its turn calls the oppoſite one a 
FACTION, with intent to diſgrace it in the 
eye of ſuch as lament thoſe Divisions IN 
A STATE which force them into the liſts on 


either fide. When England was rent with 


commotions in the latter end of king Charles 
the Firſt's reign, the firſt appellative of ſcorn 
was thrown by thoſe who flocked round the 
royal ſtandard at their republican opponents, 
whom the cavaliers now firſt called round- 
heads, from their manner of wearing the 
hair cut ſhort, or at moſt curled in one row 

| about 
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gout the neck behind; and 'tis obſervable, 
the rigid Proteſtants of Germany ſtill hope 
ome merit may be claimed by being ſeen 
out of powder with ſleek round beads, and 
for the moſt part a bright braſs comb ſtuck 
behind; while gentlemen in Italy and Spain 


ne yet going by the name of cavalier: ſince 
the holy war, to which hey went on horſe- 
hack, while plebeians walked on foot. But 
new diſtinction ſoon broke out in Britain, 
where the laſt- mentioned called themſelves 
petitioners, and the loyaliſts, abhorrers, from 
their repeated expreſſions of the ahborrence 
hey felt againſt men who diſturbed their 
brereign's and the public's tranquillity, Into 
lie abuſive names of wwhig and tory however 
al others ſoon dropped, and by theſe names 
lie ariſtocrates and democrates of our coun- 
ty have till now been known. Of theſe 
Rapin lays, © The moderate torics are the 
me Engliſhmen — have frequently ſaved 
be ſtate, and will ſave it again (prophetic 


may | 
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fringements. Epiſcopalians and puritans in 
ke manner ſoftened down their diſtinctions, 


in any church or ſtate. Lord Bolingbroke, 
| who will not be ſuſpected eaſily I imagin 
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may his words prove!) whenever it fall js 
in danger either of deſpotiſm from the gt. 
forts of the very violent tories, or of repub- 
licaniſm from the very violent whigs ; for” 
continues he, © the moderate ſtate-whigy 
wiſh little more than to maintain with unte- 
mitted attention the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and only lean in every difpute to the 
popular ſide ; while the tories watch with 
equal care over the royal prerogative, re 
gardful of its rights and jealous of its in- 


and were beſt known in the ſucceeding 
reigns by name of high and low church: 
men; the firſt being moſt ſtrenuous to ſup- 
port the hierarchy ; the ſecond, vigilant to 
prevent any ſtretch of eccleſiaſtical power. 


Till theſe unhappy times, however, ararchiſ 
profeſſedly fo called were never heard 0 


a). 
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of an hypocritical regard for our holy reli- 
gion, ſays in this manner: Some men 
there are, the peſts of ſociety I think them, 


who take every opportunity of declaiming 
gainſt that church eſtabliſhment which is 


received in Britain; and juſt ſo the other 
nen of whom I have been ſpeaking, affect 
\ kindneſs for liberty in general, but diſlike 
% much the ſyſtem of liberty eſtabliſhed 
here, that they are inceſſant in their endea- 
rours to puzzle the plaineſt thing in the 
world, and to refine and diſtinguiſh away 
the lite and ſtrength of our conſtitution in 
favour of the little preſcnt momentary turns 
which they are retained to feroe.” And what 
would be the conſequence I would know, 
f their endeavours ſhould ſucceed? I am 
perſuaded,” continues he, © that the great 
politicians, divines, philoſophers, and law- 
ers, who exert them, have not yet prepared 


ad agreed upon the plans of @ new reli- 
Jn, and of new conffi uUutions in church and 
4 | fate. 
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fate. We ſhould find ourſelves therefore 
without any form of religion, or any civil 
government. The firſt ſet of theſe miſſion. 
\ aries would haſten to remove all reſtraints 


of religion from the governed, and the latter 
ſet would remove or render ineffectual all 
the limitations and controuls which liberty 
has preſcribed to thoſe that govern, and thus 
disjoint the whole frame of our conſtitution, 
Entire diſſolution of manners, confuſion, 


anarchy, or at beſt abſolute monarchy, muſt 


follow; for it is probable that in a ſtate like 
this, amidſt ſuch a rout of lawleſs ſavages, 

men would chooſe that government, rather 

than no government at all.” Thus far the ele- 

gant and ſpirited differtation upon PARTIES 

bears teſtimony to a neceſſity for religious 

and civil ſubordination, in theſe days openly 

denied and combated, to the terror of every 

ſect, the aftoniſhment of every party. Againſt 

the preſent FACTION, then, Jet all modifica- 

tions of chriſtianity and civilization haſten 
to 
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p unite ; when even this laſt quoted infidel 
would, were he now alive, lend his affiſtance 
to cruſh theſe profeſſors of atheiſm and vio- 
lnce, theſe traitors to human kind, who 
under a ſhow of regard rob them of their 
lareſt rights, and render the royal, the pa- 
reacal, the marital authority for each is con- 
reted with the other—a * for fools, a 
ſhadow of a ſhade. 


MILANTHROPY, CHARITY, BENEFICENCE, 
GENEROSITY, BENEVOLENCE, KINDNESS, 
FRIENDSHIP, 


ARE not I believe exactly ſynonymous. 
for ever ſeparate, yet for ever near, will a 
rell-inſtruted foreigner find them after 
bug reſidence in this nation, ſo juſtly cele- 
ted for its GENEROSITY, yet knowing 
ile of the joys of FRIENDSHIP—a word 


4 


VOL. II. hwy - now 
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now proſtituted to political purpoſes; "while 
thoſe perſons are by ſome new perverſion 
of language ſtyled FRIENDS of the people 
who ſeek with more than uſual diligence tg 
ruin and miſlead them luring them for. 
ward to deſtroy that nobility they may noy 
reaſonably hope, by deſerving, to obtain; 
and pull down thoſe limits of civilized life, 
which like the bars in muſic make all the 
harmony of compoſition. The comfort is, 
our highly-enlightened populace ſee and 
coudemn their falſehood; nor will be duped 
by ſuch apparent ſhews of BENEvoLENc: 
in their deluders, whilſt all their tables af- 
ford talk of perpetual cenſure, eternal der- 
fion, accompanied with ſtrong deſire of de- 
rogating from each exalted character, and 
giving hints for defamation even of thoſe 
individuals—the very cenſurers would ſcarce 
be unwilling to affiſt, were they ſuffering 
pecuniary diſtreſs. 
But although our age and country and 
5 | | fore 
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Memoſt in the ranks of BENETIeENOE, of 
which our hoſpitals, priſons, and ſubſcrip- 
tions for almſ giving, afford undeniable and- 
gemplary proofs ; the preſent times are 
s certainly unfavourable to FRIENDSHIP, 
which like the tuberoſe diffuſes its ſweets 
not powerfully in a room; and, breathing 
eeſt in a cloſer air, delights to perfume do- 


neſtic apartments, deſtined for the comforts 
of ſocial life; while the more liberal honey- 


lickle ſcatters its fragrance indiſcriminately 


n paſſers by, like modern PHILANTHRO- 
w7s, who ſo extend their undiſcerning 
DNEss to every colour, every character, 
ery deſcription of men, they ſeem to love 
ke human race, not only with their faults, 
ut, as ladies ſometimes are loved—even for 
ter faults. Meantime that high-principled, 
at Chriſtian virtue CHARITY, that pure 
ne of God and obedience to his will, that 
ure of pleaſing him which emanates in 
Wer care of his creatures, that gentle ſpi- 


CÞ 


I 2 Tit 


for whilſt his ſubjects claſſed him among 


Voltaire, &c. only for having exceeded their 
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rit vaunting not itſelf, thinking no evil, en. 
during all things, and ſeeking not her own, 
ſeems to have been the growth of a neigh. 
bouring nation, where the poſſeſſor of ſuch 
ſaint-like excellence was complimented by 
our countrymen, as well as his own, with 
the titles of ideot, dolt, aſs, &c. Me foul 
accounted his life madneſs but Wiſdom 
will at length be juſtified of her children; 


the vileſt of his ſpecies, living and dying 
rated him among ſuch ; they exalted to the 
rank of heroes and of demi-deities, Mirabeau, 


competitors in zeal and ability to difſemi- 
nate the poiſon of infidelity, and its fubſe- 
quent, nay its conſequent vices — ſtiiſe 
murder, rebellion, parricide, 


p10V 
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PIOUS, RELIGIOUS, DEVOUT. 


THOSE words are certainly in their 
common acceptation very ſtrongly allied: it 
does not, however, ſtrike me that they are 
ually ſynonymous ; becauſe the ſecond 
particular conveys ideas of a man wholly 
kcluded from external cares, in order that 
ke may attend more cloſely to the duties of 
ELIGION ; yet a long reſidence in coun- 
ties attached to the church of Rome, will 
wi and then exhibit a RELIGIEUX who is 
tether PIOUS nor DEVOUT. I mean not 
he empty common-place of ſneering at Re- 
uorovs orders, which were originally in- 
lituted with good though miftaken inten- 
ns, which have been corrupted doubtleſs 
da melancholy ftate of deviation from 
ut was at firſt inſtituted in each, and 
ich are now going to be deſtroyed with- 
E 3 1 
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tions with decent and unremitted pun. 


example of regular and ſteady behaviour in 


out any good that I can ſee mingled in the 
project for deſtroying them. A man may 
be however a good and uſeful member gf 
many ſuch an order, without any exemplary 
PIETY Or DEVOTION, if he adhere trig 
to the rules, attend the RELIG1OUs fune. 


ality at their ſtated times, and ſet a pool 


a perſon addicted to ſtudy and eminent 
for learning; while myſtic and enthuſiaſtic 
PIETY often blazes up to a greater height 
among Proteſtants, who being leſs reſtrained 
by ritual obligation than Romaniſts are, fol 
low fanatic zeal, when once in fight of it 
with a degree of headſtrong violence nd 
church eftabliſhment encourages, or wou 
willingly permit. Witneſs the frantic warmt 
of fancy allowed in each other by the fol 
lowers of Emanuel Swedenborg, whok 
empty heads imagine their founder worth) 
of being not called among the angels only 
| buff 
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but of being found capable of being uſeful 
to them as an inſhructor; while nothing can 
Tun farther from P10Us awe, that fears ſtill 
to offend, than ſuch vain and arrogant pre- 
tenſions. 

The truly DEVOUT man diſclaims them: 
tumble in his heart, and firm in his con- 
(ut, he fights or trades, or braves the ele- 
ments by ſea, or adminiſters juſtice at home, 
or ſearches deep the ſtores of hidden know- 
rage, or ſweetens that knowledge by poetic 


mmbers, according as his mode of life re- 


quires —uling his talent to the glory of God, 
and DEVOTING all his powers to bz; ſervice 
He neither ſhuns the world nor ſeeks it, 
bit as a means of his ſalvation ;. by uſing, 
{ot abuſing Chriſtian liberty —He impoſes 
m himſelf no new duties of a RELIGIOUS 
lite prof ed He neither ſhrinks into a mere 
keluſe, nor flames up into a myſtical and 
tadly p1ouUs intruder of his notions on 

Kakind ; but, charitable to all, deſires to 
14 aſſiſt, 
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aſſiſt, and not condemn, his fellow.-labouren 
in the true Chriſtian cauſe, 
Were I to place the name of Hutton un. 
der this picture, he would be offended; by 
I may tell my readers how one of his female 
miſſionaries for North America replied to 
Doctor Johnſon, who aſking if ſhe was nat 
fearful of her health in thoſe cold countries, 
received for anſwer, Why, Sir, I am bz. 
'VOTED to the ſervice of my Saviour; and 
| Whether that may be beſt and moſt uſefully 
carried on here, or on the coaſt of Labra- 
dor, 'tis Mr. Hutton's buſineſs to ſettle—l 
will do my part either in a brick-houſe ora 
ſnow-houſe, with equal alacrity—for you 
know 'tis the ſame thing with regard to my 
oon ſoul. 
This was a DEVOUT woman, of which 
fort I know not how many will be found; 
but the precurſor of our Lord preached no 

8 other doctrine than this. — Ze did not bid 
3 the ſoldiers quit their profeſſions, or tel 
3 | them 
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them that their ornaments were dipt in blood: 
he only commanded them to do no vio- 
lence, but reſt contented with their wages, 
| remember. He did not, as it appears, 
conſider even the publicans' calling as ne- 
beſſarily deſtructive of their ſalvation who 
purſued it, but enjoined them © to exact 
no more than was appointed.” He treat- 
ed not any honourable deſignations of life 
z profane, but taught repentance of our 
fas, not of our ſituations in this world— 
where St, Paul likewiſe, who was the fol- 
bwer, as St. John the harbinger of Jeſus, 
lays. briefly, Whatſoever you do, do it to 
the glory of God—and that ſurely is true 
DEVOTION. 


E_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_——A_—mA———————————_—_—_—  — — —— 


POET, WRITER, AUTHOR, 


ARE in their own ſenſe of the words 
tertainly not ſynonymous—the firſt has 


ever 
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ever exalted his art above the reſt; and f 
certainly does every man of learning openly 
or. tacitly aſſent to the yorT's ſuperiority, 
leaving all other WRITERs ' who cannot 
make verſes, apparently ſo diſſatisſied with 
themſelves, that even our immortal Bentley 
thought it neceſſary to try: and Dodſley ha 
preſerved a few faint ftanzas, in which we 
may perceive that firſt-rate name ſtrug· 
gling for unmerited praiſe in a cold imita- 
tion of Evelyn, rather than not leave him- 
{elf recorded as a competitor for poetic lau- 
rels. Johnſon, half in jeſt half in earneſ, 
when his Imlac feels the enthuſiaſtic fit, 
and goes on for ſome pages aggrandis- 
ing his own profeſſion, makes the Prince 
of Abyſſinia ſtop him at length with thele 
words Enough! thou haſt convinced me 
that no human being can ever be a POET. 
And I well remember one day at Sir Jothua 
Reynolds's houſe, ſome gentlemen coming 
in with a foreigner, to ſhew him the pic 

tures, 
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tures, and pointing out Johnſon's, when he 
Aked whoſe was that ?—Johnſon the philo- 
ſopher, ſays one in company—] ohnſon the 
great YRITER, cries another interrupting 
him Our famous AurRHOR, fir, ſaid the 
maſter of the houſe. Nec pas 12 le po- 
xrs? | enquired our viſitant. When the 
Doctor came in half an hour after, I aſked 
him which he loved beſt of his panegy- 
nls. love none of the rogues, replied he 


—nmerrily—and am only ſorry it was not 
Reynolds who called me the pazr. That 
dog of a Frenchman took it for Ben's por- 
mit, I'm afraid. Theſe . ſuperior mortals 
how then ſhall we venture to claſs ? for ſome 
night with - juſtice feel offended, even in 
the ſhades, were they placed as mere equals 
vith the reſt ;—for though all ſigh for the 
ered name of poet, all muſt not fit on 
tie ſame bench I think with Homer, Shake- 
heare, Milton, and Arioſto: and if other 
ſeat Greek names, with Virgil, Horace, 
Taſſo, 
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Taſſo, Terence, Camoens, cum multic ali, 
are contented with the fecond row; perhayy 
the third, ſtill increaſing like Rhopalic line, 
ſhould be filled up by Corneille, Dryden, 
Pope, Racine, Boileau, Thomſon, Rowe, 
Young, Swift, and a long honourable 3 
cetera. I know not whether the Engliſh 
' Have many of what I call ſecond rate rogr; 
to boaft :—ours, unleſs Spenſer may claim 
that poſt, are all either firſt or third, as I. 
member ; which is the more remarkable, 
becauſe Great Britain exhibits above al 
countries the comforts of mediocrity in moſt 
matters—climate, diſpenſation of riches, 
= talents—every thing but poely ; and there 
J recollect no one to fill the breach 'twixt 
| Shakeſpeare and Dryden—unleſs Edmund 
Spenſer be allowed that honour. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PREDIC* 
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PREDICTION axp PROPHECY 


ARE ſcarcely ſynonymous ; while the firſt 
"Rk beſt appropriated to the word of mere 
nan uninſpired, the ſecond to the word of 
God—pronounced either by himſelf or 
ome commiſſioned mortal. Such are the 
PzOPHECIES contained in the Scriptures, 
nany of which are already ſo viſibly, ſo 
ucontrovertibly fulfilled, that incredulity's 
elf ſhrinks from their evidence. Among 
theſe are the deſtruction of Carthage de- 
nounced in the days of Romulus by Iſaiah ; 
the calling of King Cyrus by his name, ſo 
bng before his birth; and the final defeat of 
Darius foretold to be effected by Alexan- 
&r the Great, who was himſelf teſtimony 
e its truth, when advancing in rage againſt 
ſkruſalem, the high prieſt Jaddus met him 
x the gate, and the world's conqueror fell 
t his feet to worſhip the Eternal Father, 
. whoſe 
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whoſe myſterious name bound on his fer. 


vant's forehead was the only armour oppoſed 


to Macedonia s monarch which could blunt 


his violence. The prieſt then led him to 


the holy place, and ſhewed him there the 
book of Daniel's PROPHECY, written three 
hundred years before thoſe great events, in 
which his conflict and victory over Perſia 
were ſet forth. Meantime the foe of man- 
kind; mindful of the power which the fore- 
fhowing of futurity-muſt give to the true re- 
gion, imitated on his part by falſe oracles 
thoſe denunciations of inſpired writers, and, 
availing himſelf of-people's natural propen- 
fity to liſten after ambiguous phraſes, de- 
ceived his votaries- by vain PREDICTIONS, 
and that in Crceſus's caſe ſo very notoriouſly, 
that CEnomaus the philoſopher conſiders 
them, in a paſlage preſerved by Euſebius, as 


mere cheats; whilſt he imputes the decep- 


tion to Jupiter, and never ſeems to ſuf 


peer, as Bayle and other modern ſceptics 
nn do, 
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0 that” all the deceit Was a trick of the 
reſts to gain money and credit from the 
gar. That theſe oraclet, whatever they 


gere, ceaſed at our Saviour's coming, can 
tarcely be . ;—and Pere Balthus, Li- 
arian to the Jeſuits College at Rheims, 
4 learned man, who died no longer ago 
han the year 1743, ſays in his Reponſe 3 
[Hiſtoire des Oracles, Ecrite par Monſieur de 
fontenelle, that they were real oracles ; which 
duchet's Letters from India confirm, add- 

ſe, that the ſame things {till faintly ſubſiſt 
Wn the Faſt—among Pagan nations but 
de away in proportion as the Goſpel is 
wpagated; an aſſertion Krantz corrobo- 
kts in his authentic and entertaining ac- 
punt of the Greenland Angekoks. Certain 


tis that where there is leaſt true faith, 


noſt credence is beſtowed on vain PREDIC= 
Ions ; and this obſervation is ſo ſure, that 
wer makes his Cyclop, whom he de- 
des as eminently atheiſtical, the god- 

| | 19 75 


2 
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4% Polypheme, find out when Ulyſſes « 
capes him— — | 


This Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 
The mighty Seer that on theſe hills grew old; 
Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, 

And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air. 


Which Ovid has extended : 


Telemus interea Siculum delatus in æquor, 
Telemus Eurymedes quem nulla fefellerit ales, &e. 


Nor can I fancy the preſent age quite 
eminent for its ſpirit of orthodox belief, 
I find it ſkilful and acute to dig out declara 
tions of ſomething to come from Lacey 
Warnings, or Fleming's curious ſermon 
which, inſtead of being conſidered as an alf 
tempt to explain the PROPHECIES of of 
John's Apocalypſe, is now half looked u 
to, as being in its own ſelf prophetic: | 
miſtake which would have grieved, ne 
flattered the ingenious author, whoſe {ki 


in calculation deſerves much reſpect, an 
who! 
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whoſe PREDICTION reſpecting the fate of 


Trance has been ſurpriſingly verified, as all 
Furope muſt allow. Indeed, the preſent 


unge ſtate of things around one preſents 
jerpetual temptation to imagine ſome ap- 
moaching change. Great events have mark- 
d every two thouſand years from the begin- 
ing; and when we ſee each ſtep Time treads. 
wrards the third grand peried, ſtamped 
rh uncommon preſſure, who can forbear 
xeolleAting the idea ſhadowed out by the 
ninitive Fathers, and maintained with 
im perſuaſion by LaQtantius, of thoſe buſy 
bes likely to precede our laſt ſabbatical 
us, of which every ſeventh is perhaps a 
me?!—The emancipation of the blacks too 
treat and aſtoniſhing work as it is—will 
all human probability be effected before 
le end of this century, and remind men 
haps of the old Sybil's PRO HEC, 
i ech ſaid ſo long agb, that when Afric 
kovered, Mundus would expire: a ſaying 
Wien underſtood at Rome of the world's 
r end; 
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end but when Juſtinian's general of f 
name died in Dalmatia, they conſidered u 
'* PREDICTION as fulfilled. 
But why recur to Sybilline oracles ?—T1 
Roman Eagle as exhibited in viſion to 
- gras, with his triple crown—feeble a 
plume- plucked the memorable verſes in 
- * ſucceeding chapter foretelling that there ſh 
be ſedition among men, invading one ar 
ther; that they ſhall not regard their kin 
and princes, but the courſe of their acid 

: ſhall ſtand in their own power for the 
hall be a great inſurrection upon them t! 
fear the Lord; they ſhall be like madm 
ſparing none, but ſtill ſpoiling and deſtroyi 
them that fear the Lord—Suth events co 
ing to paſs before our own eyes, accom 
nied with what our Saviour has bin 
foretold, concerning the diſtreſs of natil 
with perplexity—men's hearts failing th 
for fear, and for looking on thoſe thil 
© which come upon the earth—do certai 
ſuffice to aſtound ſome minds; and forn 
; fright 
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Fohtful combination of circumſtances in a 
country where every one, indocti doctique, 
preſumes to expound according to his own 


ancy, paſſages from holy writ :—and 'tis but 


few months ago that there appeared in 
bne public print of the day, the following 
numerical calculation of the ſix hundred and 
ixty-ſix, {aid to be the number of the beaſt in 
Revelations ; for, ſays St. John, his number 
the number of a Max, and by that count 
lere it is aſcribed to Lewis the Fourteenth 
l France, who laſt aſpired to univerſal mo- 
rchy, —Vide St. Fohn's Apocalypſe, * 
ni. ver. 18. 


9 


9 -O 
my Un 
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Now Biſhop Newton, Diodati, and al 
moſt all the learned proteſtant writers, ex 
plained this paſſage by the word Lateings 
but it is the number of a man, not of a lan 
guage or nation. I will ſay no more about i 
however, having this moment heard a t 
anecdote related, that ſeems as if it had bee 
made on purpoſe—which it was not— 
_- throw a juſt ridicule upon me, and upon 
ſuch unknowing and incompetent poke 
into PROPHECY. An ordinary man in Su 
ry here aſked his curate, if he did not thi 
this war would go hard with the Frenc 
— Nay, I am /urc it will, added the fello 
for I was reading in the Bible but this mo 
ing, and found ſomewhere in Iſaiah the 
remarkable words—* Mount Seir ſhall 
brought low.” Now, fir, you ſeethe prophe 
muſt have meant that Mounſcer hall 
brought low,—Can ignorance or folly 
further? 
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FACE, PRELUDE, PROEM, PROLOGUE, 
EXORDIUM. 


THESE words, though cloſely allied in 
waymy, muſt not be uſed with indiffe- 
wce by foreigners, becauſe their propriety 
ends upon their places. We ſay the 
ACE to a book—the PRELUDE to a 


ke of muſic—the PROLOGUE written for 
ey play—and the EXORDIUM to a rhe- 
(al compoſition, Tully calls it difficilli- 
furs orationis ; but, by what I can un- 
bland, the Latins uſed peroration more, 
Iſudied the art of ſpeaking more than 
x maſters the Greeks did; who appear 
nery thing to have produced more im- | 
lute effect with ſmall apparent pains 
L any other ſet of men :—'tis ſo with 
Fuality in every thing, 


K 3 Sal 
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Sal thought, and thought, and miſs'd her aim, 
While Ned ne er ſtudying won the game, SHENSToxr, 
Thoſe who follow indeed muſt neceſſarily 
ſtudy, or they will not even fave a point; 
while the inventor of the game, knowing al 
its combinations, may like Philidor play on 
the violin while he conquers the greateſt pro. 
feſſors at cheſs. But we have forgot one of 
the words upon our lit—PROEM—juſt for 
this reaſon—becauſe it is forgotten in con- 
verſation language, whence it is /ef? out a 
too ſublune, while PREAMBLE is turned 
out as too vulgar I believe, though all o 
them were at firſt of equal value. If even 
in words therefore this ſighed-for equality 
cannot be kept, let us not think of it in 
any thing elſe. Water lies level naturally, 
that is in its natural ſtate, but cold wrinkles 
and curls it up; while heat toſſes it into vi 
olent inequalities. Neither is its natural ſtate 
ſettled by philoſophers any more than the 
natural ſtate of ſociety ; ſome authors com 
3 tending 
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ling (among which, names of no leſs ce- 
vrity than Boyle and Boerhaave may be 
und) that water is a ſolid body of the 
glalline kind, put by heat into a preterna- 
il ſtate, like any other mineral, which, by 
ill greater degree of heat, is driven into 
ion like wiſe; but muſt not for that reaſon 
knoked among real fluids. If water then 
be denied fluidity, by ſubtle arguers, it 
wy alſo, be denied the natural diſpoſition 
* have hitherto. believed it poſſeſſed of — 
b keep its level, and maintain a regular and 
pul ſurface ; and if equality can be found 
ether in the natural world nor the litera- 


ane {for to prove this laſt poſition we 
ked but look over our ſynonymes), it will 
it difficulty be detected in any thing 
ult of all in the place tis now ſought for, 
: 7; where he who finds it will be 1 | 
to us all - and then, 


lite following life in creatures they diſſe, \ . 
We loſe it in the moment we detect. 


K 4 PRERO- 


| 
| 
| 
: 


as believing it moſt impartial, and feeling 


TIVES - advantages not aſked for, as the ve- 
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PREROGATIVE ax» PRIVILEGE, 


- 


THAT theſe words are not ſynonymous, 
a foreigner ſoon learns from. that hiſtory of 
England he is commonly induced to prefer; 


it moſt eaſy to comprehend—I mean that 
written by Rapin, who keeps the line very 
exact between them ; whence his readers 
never can be confounded, or miſtake, ſo as 
to doubt for a moment that to the People 
have been granted valuable PRIVILEGES, 
which tis their intereſt and duty to keep 
from violation by continuing to deſerve, 
and ſtudying to maintain them: while the 


king on his part enjoys certain PREROGA= 


ry derivation implies—but- inherent in his 
office, which he canner part with; which 
Charles 
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(tarles the Firſt died rather than baſely pre- 4 
td to part with; and which Louis Seize 
nden he had loſt the power of exerting, 


bt his own life, his family's honour, his 


country's ſplendour, and the happineſs of ; 
lis good ſubjects and true adherents for 


ner, May the privata lex, from whence 


Wit happy Briton derives both Jizerally and 


avilly thoſe rights that render him ſuperior 


ed to his deſcendants ; while franchiſes, 


jel underſtood fynonymy of our highly- 
woured - realm ;—and ſinge it was from 
reach of theſe by our ill-adviſed ſovereign, 
den he violated the PRIVILEGES of parlia- 
ſent in that fatal year 1640, that our raſh 
birefathers derived their excuſe for reſiſt- 
"ce; and ſince even Engliſhmen, ſeduced 
Y early ſucceſs in what was at firſt a re- 
able intention to maintain the rights 
ated them by former kings, went for- 


8 


8 War d 


9320 ; 


þ every other countryman, be long pre- | 


nmunities and PRIVILEGES ſhall be the 


ET oo 
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ward, till, not contented with ſecuring their 
own. Juſt claims. from future. inſult, they. 
firuck at the monarch? 5 PREROGATIVE, ſa- 
cred as his perſon, and having a neceſſary 
inherence in his perſon, which fell in the 
conteſt—may the words nor their meanings 
be ever more diſputed, . but the elements of 
our incomparable government moſt re- 
ſembling the government of nature itſelf— 
Keep t their duc limits, like thoſe of fire and 


water; either of which let looſe upon the 


= * 


other, conſumes the whole of the elemen- 

tary fy ſtem, and produces, in the nicely-ba- 

lanced - world, either a deluge or a confla- 
gration! 


PREVALENT, 
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' 


PREVALENT, PREVAILING, 


ARE both adverbs expreſſive of predo- 
ninance, not ſtrong, but ſtrengthening every 
noment. 'The laſt word being a participle 
z in common ule of courſe, and I think it 
ls a whole ſhade nearer to vulgarity than 
the other. We ſay that one PREVALENT 
idea poſſeſſing the mind, is a mark of inci- 
jient madneſs ;-yet that ſome PREVAILING 
pinions ſhould keen rule in a man's head is 
xeceſſary : he Kill Mterwiſe become an un- 


leady character, of no credit to his friends 


ad no conſequence to himſelf, if from fear 
« prejudices he keeps his mind like a carte 
lanche, for any fool to write what he pleaſes 
n; or like a ſhop-keeper's dirty ſlate with a 
honge tied to it, ready to wipe out one ſet 
notions at any time, for the more conve- 
tent inſertion of another ſet. Friendſhip is 
___ mommend- 


* 
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commendable, and partiality towards a friend 
pardonable, if not approaching to praiſe. 
worthy, Yet the permitting almoſt any 
character or perſon ſo to monopolize one's 
thoughts as to PREVAIL over every other, 
and prompt one to talk only of him or her, 
is ndiculous ; and ridiculed even if the ob- 
ject of our admiration be ſon or daughter, 
although more folly is forgiven to parental 
than to any other fondneſs. A man's ho- 


neſt delight in his own calling is eſtimable, 
ſay we; but tis comical carried to an ex- 
treme, becauſe it ſhews the PREVAILING 
taſte too ſtrongly. I was once well ac- 
quainted with a worthy merchant, who had 
his own portrait painted and hung up in the 
compting-houſe; It was a ſtriking likeneſs, 
and we commended it as fuch—* Ay, ay, 
replied the maſter of the houſe, © you ſee 
*tis repreſented writing —a pen in my hand— 
that's like me, ſure enough ; for though I 
never read your poets much, I took up one 

2 OPCY 
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once by chance, and found a fine obſeryation, 
conſidering it was verſe— 


Nature's chief maſterpiece is writing well. 


We muſt own,” continued he, © that that is 
exceeding good ſenſe.” 

Another acceptation of the ſecond word 
upon our liſt, ſhews it by no means ſynony- 
mous with the firſt, It might be aſſerted, 


that notwithſtanding our war againſt France 


was undertaken with pure intentions, and 
the difficulty of avoiding it almoſt inſupe- 
able, there is poſſibility of our not PRE- 
VAILING in the conteſt, as the many- 
headed monſter ſeems invulnerable ſome- 
how. Perhaps becauſe like Achilles ſhe has 
been dipt in hell's hotteſt river, her rulers are 
like him diſpoſed to devour even literally the 
lleſh of kings and princes, and to ſay, as he 
does to the mortally wounded Hector, 


Could I myſelf the bloody banquet join? 
No. To the dogs thy carcaſe I reſign. 


| And 
\ : 
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And 'tis no doubt the opinion moſt pREYA. 
LENT among wiſe men, that the French 
rulers would make no peace more friendly, 
no compact more eligible, with any of the 
allied powers at preſent, than that propoſed 
by the ferocious hero of antiquity when ex- 
cited by the ſpirit of revenge. Over mind 
| ſwelled with vanity, deſtitute of principle, 
and burſting with ambitious rage, even au- 
rice has no power ; nor could peace be pur- 
chaſed by gold, which has an almoſt uni- 
verſal ſway through the walks of civilized 
life—where, as our elegant ſatiriſt Gay 
lays, 


If you at an office ſolicit your due, 
And would not have matters neglected, 
You muſt quicken the clerk with a perquiſite too, 
To do what his duty directed: 


Or would you the frowns of a lady prevent, 
She too has this palpable failing; 
The perquiſite ſoftens her into conſent— 
That reaſon with all is PREVAILING» 
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TO PREVARICATE, TO CAVIL, TO EVADE 
GIVING ANSWERS, TO SHUFFLE. 


THE firſt of theſe is the politeſt; the 
-fourth is a word almoſt too mean even for 
ſo mean a practice: to CAVIL is ſcarce a 
ſynonyme to the other three; although he 
who PREV ARICATES, by catching up words 
in a wrong ſenſe, does moſt undoubtedly ex- 
poſe the meaning to Avi, and that inten- 
tionally, Witneſs the conduct of the Ro- 
man ſoldier, who being taken priſoner by 
Hannibal, and releaſed on his parole to re- 
turn, took occaſion to go back as if for ſome- 
thing he had left behind, in order to EVADE 
| the 8ath he had willingly taken: but ſuch 
SHUPFLING behaviour was ſoon condemned 
by his more honourable countrymen, who 

ſent him to receive due puniſhment from 
| Hannibal 
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Hannibal himſelf. Frankneſs of heart and 


openneſs of manners are amiable in every 


ſituation we can be placed in; and coquet- 
tiſh PREVARICATION is deteſted in all ranks 
and in both ſexes. Yet I could relate a ri. 
diculous inſtance of ill effects arifing—nat 
from ſincerity, but from leſſons given to in- 
culcate fincerity, where the learner had not 
capacity to be taught. A grave gentleman 
I once knew had a niece whom he loved as 
his child, and whoſe uncommon beauty 
drew to his houſe a multitude of her ad- 
mirers. The uncle begged her to make a 
choice, proteſted he would never interfere 
with what ſo immediately related to h 
happineſs, declaring that ten thouſand 
pounds of his fortune ſhould be hers—but 
inſiſted on her never PREVARICATING with 

- r nn. or endeavouring to detain hu 
heart while ſhe EVADED giving him het 
hand. In order to ſtrengthen his precept 
| 10 


by maple, he put Richardſon's immortal 
Works upon her ſhelf, bidding her take 
luriet Byron for her model—And now, 
is he, no SHUFFLING with friends who 
ame hither only on your account; and I 
lll call you a good girl, diſmiſs or accept 


mom you will. The lovers came, and 


Wrnt—applauding the beauty and candour 
f his fair Amelia; and when his country- 
at had exhibited a magic-lanthorn of their 


wings and goings for a twelvemonth, the 
le uncle requeſted a new tete-a-tete with 
w pretty niece. And what, ſays he, can 
the meaning, my dear, that none of theſe 
atlemen's addreſſes have pleaſed you? I 
elit young Brillus a very promiſing ge- 
Is, and flattered myſelf you would have 
kn of my mind. Eugenio, too, a man of 
lth, breeding, and high connections; hand- 
be, and of good principles; why did not 
tmatch take place? And poor Adraftus ! 
worthieſt youth in England, who half 
Jol. II. . broke 
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broke his heart when he took leave of the 
houſe —what can be the meaning of your 
rejecting ſuch offers? did not you like the 
men? Exceedingly well, uncle, replies the 
girl; but they all do go away after they hare 
ſpoke their minds to me, as they call it 


making me a thouſand compliments on my 
ſincerity and frankneſs, and never coming 
again—how can I tell for what ?—But I'n 
ſure they have no fault to find with me. 
do as you bid me, and imitate Miſs Harri 
Byron all I can. It vexed me when Ad 
went away ſo for nothing at all, and you fa 
it vexed him (ſobbing), and I was as kin 
as could be, too; but whenever I tell any 


them that I am pre-engaged, they ſend for 
poſt-chaiſe directly. 
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TO PREVENT, TO HINDER, 


ARE as bad ſtumbling · blocks to a fo- 
rigner as pre- engaged was to pretty Miſs 
Amelia. The firſt of theſe words is ſo natu- 
rl to them in its original ſenſe, that they 
xe perpetually led to uſe it in a way we 
Inderſtand it not; and ſay, I PREVENTED 
yu of that hole in the ground, why did 
ju drive your horſe, into it? meaning I 
ned you. — We reply, No, fir: if you 
ud ſpoken in time, it might have PRE- 
unrgp this overturn, by H1NDERING me 
tm going that road, The words, though 
ery cloſe, are not however poſitively ſyno- 
Imous. We ſay, The girl in the laſt article 
TW HINDERED from eſtabliſhing herſelf to 
& own, heart's content, only by her igno- 
ace of language, and literal imitation of 
bb _ Vit 
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Miſs Harriet Byron, who was really pre. en. 
gaged, which Amelia was not.— Vet might 
this abſurdity have been eaſily pREVeNTE), 
at leaſt its conſequences ; had not the uncle 
been as ignorant of life, as his niece was of 
her book—for then he would not by af 
feed ſerupuloſity have laid ſuch an empty 
idiot open to her own, and to every one's 
power of injuring her happineſs and peace 
Partiality would not have cloſed the eye 
of a perſon who knew the world better, and 
plainer ſpeaking would have been a truet 
obligation than nicety, which ſuch a crea 
ture could not expect, and precepts, whick 
ſhe could not comprehend, 


PRIMAR 
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4 
* . 


PRIMARY aww PRIMITIVE 


APPEAR at firſt ſight nearer allied in ſy- 
waymy than upon cloſer inveſtigation they 
nil be found ; yet is their appropriation ra- 
ter arbitrary than well grounded. We ſay 
he PRIMARY planets, when defirous to diſ- 
muſh them from their ſatellites, which 
xe aſtronomĩcally termed ſecondaries very 
chen ; and amongſt theſe the moon (be- 
auſe our own ſatellite) is reckoned the 
u, though I believe ſome of Jupiter's at- 
eadants are no leſs in ſize or dignity, Si- 
non Marius, a Pruſſian, who firſt diſco- 
fred them, gave them the names of their 
PRIMARI es, calling that which revolves 
tareſt the body of Jupiter Mercurius Jovi- 
ls, Jupiter's Mercury; then Venus Jovi- 
ls, Jupiter's Venus; Jupiter Jovialis, Ju- 
Iter's Jupiter; and Saturnus Jovialis, Jupi- - 


L 3 „ 
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ter's Saturn: but in the year 1610, about 
twelve months after, when Galilæo furt 


ſpied them, he called them after his patron 
family name, and they went ſome time by 
the courtly appellation of Aſtra Mediczz, 
In about thirty years more, however, when 
Antonmaria de Reita, a capuchin fryar, got 

Himſelf laughed at for fancying he had 
found five moons more to the ſame PRIMA- 


Rx planet, which in honour of Pope Urban 
the Eighth he denominated Sidera Urbanoc- 
toviana, ſuch appropriation of heavenly bo- 
dies to earthly princes became ridiculou 
the more ſo as Reita had in his zeal for re. 
ſearch, and haſte for dedication, miſtaken 
five fixed ſtars in the water of Aquarius for 
circumjovial ſatellites. But the Barberini 
Pontiff, too much a man of ſcience to be ig- 
norant of Tycho's catalogue, where theſe 

ſtars are marked and too much a man of 
; wit, not to diſcern the abſurdity of ſending 


his name down to poſterity on ſuch occt- 
ſions, 
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tons, deſired he might be taken down from 
te coeleſtial globe immediately, and the 
touſe of Medicis followed his example. 
of affections likewiſe (in the ſcholaſtic 
baſe) we ſay PRIMARY as oppoſed to ſe- 
andary; not PRIMITIVE, Time and 
luce, quantity and quality, are PRIMARY 
ions : —thoſe which derive from them, 
g continuity from time, diviſibility from 


quantity, and the like, are ſecondaries ;— 
Mut when we ſpeak of grammatical diſtinc- 
tons the other word is uſed—as world for 
nample is a PRIMITIVE, wworkdly a deriva- 
e: and colours are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ums PRIMITIVE and compoſite, Dr. 
Vatts gives his young readers an aid to their 
temory by a ſimple ſtanza containing the 
umes of the PRIMARY planets, and a 
ford made of thoſe initial letters which be- 
tin the ſeven PRIMITIVE colours: violet, 
igo, blue, green, yellow, orange and 
kl under the form of three ſ yllables vibgyor, 
L4 which 
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which children will never forget ; althoug 
they | muſt remember tov, that green 
dyeing is a compoſite colour, made by dip 
ping the ſtuff or filk twice; firſt in blue 
then in yellow. The verles on the planet 
are only, worth recording becauſe they arg 
bis ; but they are worth remembering be 
cauſe they are placed right, ſuperior, and 
inferior, according to their rank in our ſo/aq 


ſyſtem: 


Firſt Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, 
The Earth then rolls among the ſtars, 
And round the Earth the Moon; 
Venus and Mercury come next, 

The Sun is in the centre fixt, 


And makes a glorious noon | 


The laſt word is always uſed, I think 
ſpeaking of cuſtoms in the primitive church 
meaning the earlieft eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh 
ment. To ſay PRIMARY on that occaſio 
would miſlead, and tempt us to ſuppoſe 
one higher in dignity than the reſt, when 

9 
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we would be underſtood to ſpeak of antiqui- 
y, not rank—among chriſtian churches 
expreſsly prohibited from difputing the lat- 
ter point, and expreſsly informed too, that 
whichever of them ſhould, in defiance of 
that prohibition, ſtruggle for and ſeize the 
maſtery over his brethren, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed by abaſement from that exaltation at 
an hour leaſt expected: of which threaten- 
ing prophecy the Romaniſts now feel the 


truth and force. In common converſation 
too we talk of PRIMITIVE manners, and 
PRIMITIVE hoſpitality, when ſpeaking of 
only two centuries back I believe ; for few 
miters or talkers do, I ſuppoſe, pretend to 
extol the mode of life in England before 
Hizabeth's reign : and hoſpitality is a vir- 
ue merely dependant on manners, capable 
of exiſting only while 'tis wanted: and it 
ſill does exiſt in Scotland, Wales and Ire- 
and, where neat inns are yet a rarity ; 
ad the traveller is beſt accommodated in a 


98 | gentle- 
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gentleman's houſe. That virtue is in 3 
Rate of melancholy decay I readily allow; 
but that tis more decayed in England than 
elſewhere, I humbly do yet deny, and fin. 
cerely diſbelieve. That aur morals are much 
worſe than thoſe of our anceftors I doubt: 
we now know all the harm that's done, and 
we tell even of more than we know :—but 
the old caſtle's ſelf, the well, the dungeon, 
and the drawbridge, are ſtanding proofs of 
the depravity of thoſe old ariſtocratic times— 


proofs of apprehended outrage and purpoſed 
revenge : ſuch are the yet viſible marks of 
feudal morality in Bohemia, Tranſilvania, 
Poland, and Hungary ; where life is now 
earrying on much after the faſhion it wore 
here in Great Britain about 1570, when 
communication between our own provinces 
was ſcarce attainable; and if the feeds of 
true religion were not early ſown in men of 
noble families and high fortune, no check 


from external cauſes could be found, to re- 
ſtrain 
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train hard-mouthed paſſion and licentious 
mantonnels in them; while ignorance kept 
their vaſſals half unconſcious of the indig- 
ities they ſubmitted to, and the wife of a 
peaſant was ſecured from the deſires of his 
patron only by her deformity or his for- 
hearance. Yet although I praiſe not the 
virtue of PRIMITIVE times in England, I 
oppoſe not the conduct of our preſent day 
exemplary :—far from it :—in morals as 
in phyſicks, extremes are not unjuſtly ob- 
ſerred to meet—and ice on the firſt touch 
kels like fire to the lips. Truth, wiſdom, 
excellence of every kind, reſide in a middle 
late; while babyhood and ſenility are alike 


tcapable of exerting or even comprehend- 


ag them. Not only theſe iſlands, but the 
whole world ſeems verging faſt to its de- 
dine. Our noon—that happy moment when 
to ſhadow can be ſeen, was ſhort indeed: 
barbariſm clouded the morning's ray, and 
tamy vapours from many a corrupt and 
| ſtagnant 
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ſtagnant pool infect our evening air. May 
Heaven diſperſe them ſoon, or haſten the 
hour when contention with ſuch peſtilentia 
evils ſhall be no more but righteouſnek 
ſhall dwell upon the earth ! 


þ 


— - — — — 


PRIMATE, ARCHBISHOP, METROPOLITAN, 


ARE nearly, if not entirely ſynonymous 
in common converſation, and I am not 
enough read in Church Hiſtory to know 
which was the earlieſt word uſed to exprels 
that dignity j although one would think it 
was neceſſarily ARCH-BISHOP, if we find 
St. Athanaſius and St. Gregory Nazianzen 
beſtowing the title reciprocally on each 
other, as 1 have been aſſured they do—fo 
that muſt have been ſome time about the 
year 350 ;—whereas Iſidore Hiſpalenſis 1s 
faid to be the firſt who names them among 
the 
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he Latins, and he wrote his treatiſe on ec- 
defiaſtical offices towards 630, after the 
chronicle was finiſhed which is faid to give 
he beſt account we have of the conduct 
thſerved by the Goths and Vandals :—and 


tis recorded of this ſamous Spaniard, that 


te aid an idle monk was doubly a ſinner ; 
n forbearing to labour himſelf aſter the 
woſtles example, and ſecondly in ſetting 
limſelf an example likely to be too much 
bllowed. « Meantime biſhops had been the 
uſpefors or overſcers of the chriſtian eſta- 
lihment ever ſince we read Saint Paul's 
apreſs directions concerning that eccleſiaſ- 
tical office: they had one at Rome, in the 
jerſon of Linus a Tuſcan, who command- 
that no woman ſhould enter the church 
covered, who wrote the acts of Saint 
beter, and oppoſition of Simon Magus; 
ud who is ſuppoſed by Euſebius (if I am 
igt) to be the identical man mentioned in 
be laſt chapter of the ſecond epiſtle to 
| Timothy ; 
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Timothy ; ; whilſt at Laodicea, whence Saint 
Paul dates that epiſtle, there was perhaps 
already a ſort of hierarchy eſtabliſhed. The 
term METROPOLITAN ſeems to have come 


in much later, immediately after the grand 
council of Nice: and the biſhop of Arles, 
who conteſted that honour with ſome one, 
being referred to a council at Turin, was 
told, that whichever of them could prove his 
city to be the capital of the province, ſhould 
be called METROPOLITAN. After this, and 
out of this, came the word METROCOMIA, 
or principal borough, having other bo- 
roughs or villages under its juriſdition—as 
I underſtood Doctor Johnſon, who was zea- 
lous in his wiſhes to fix that diſtinQion 
upon Southwark, but never could poſſeſs 
himſelf of facts: he ſaid, however, the till 
remaining title of rural dean in our lan- 
guage, Was a remnant of this old Chorepiſ- 
copus. PRIMATE is a word now chiefly in 


uſe when we ſpeak of Ireland ; but at the 
time 
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ine England was divided into ecclefaſtical 
provinces, in the year 1152, the ARCH- 
z$80e of Canterbury, as chief METROPO- 
TAN, claimed to be called PRIMATE of 
ol England, while York retained his pre- 
tenſion to be denominated PRIMATE of 


England, . as before. He ſtill takes prece- 
lence next to the dukes of the blood royal, 


and goes before all the officers of ſtate ex- 
cept the lord chancellor, poſſeſſing beſide 
empty honours, the power ef a palatine 
in one county, and juriſdiction in crimi- 
tal proceedings : while the ARCHBISHOP 
of Canterbury holds, by the laws and con- 
litution of England, powers ſo extenſive, 
that ſince the days of Laud ſcarce any one 
tas been ever raiſed to the dignity, till he 
ms well known for a character of perſo- 
ul mildneſs, and of principles which in- 
cine him to moderation in the exerciſe of 
thoſe prerogatives, the voluntary reſtriction 
* which contributes not a little to our 
3 happy 


| 
| 
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happy tra nquillity, and takes from all ratio- 
nal minds the ſmalleſt inclination to lelſen 
or curtail them. 


the PRINCIPAL towns ; becauſe his office, 


2 nee 
— . 4 


PRINCIPAL, CHIEF, MOST CONSIDERABLE 
OR ESSENTIAL. 


T HE two firſt of theſe are ſynonymes, 
if our ſentence runs thus: — The pRIx c- 
PAL cauſe of our wars againſt France, for- 
merly, was a delire of increaſing our com- 
merce and dominion ; but now the CHIEF 
reaſon for hoſtility is the neceſſity of ſecur- 
ing our own, and preſerving the tranquillity 
of Europe. We ſay, that the moſt ESSEN- 
TIAL method of keeping peace at home in 
factious times, is to be careful who has the 


charge of cyIEF magiſtrate, mayor, &c. in 


being 
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Ling moſt CONSIDERABLE, may be ſup- 
ſed to have moſt influence. 

The firſt word, however, eaſily turns into 
ubſtantive; the ſecond ſtill more ſo, mean- 
be in every acceptation one primarily or 
woinally engaged, not an auxiliary. A 
ident or governor is likewiſe fo called; 
pd the maſter of a college or hall is ſtyled 
rei AL in Scotland, where Dr. Robert- 


Wi long wore that appellation, which ſuited 
ſuperiority of genius and knowledge ſo 
|; though ſurely difficult enough to ob- 
u where men of talents are the things 
uſt rarely met with: a fact foreigners ap- 
to know better than our own country- 
They will perhaps need information, how- 
that a ſum of money lent to govern- 
ut, for which intereſt is duly paid, ſhould 
alled the PRINCIPAL, An Engliſhman 
ls nothing earlier, or more willingly, 
Jo. 11, M than 
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than what immediately belongs to calcula. 
tion, arithmetic, or commerce. 


PRINCIPLE, ELEMENT, RUDIMENT, PRIMOR. 
DIAL SUBSTANCE. 


OF theſe words in, common converſation 
we make little uſe, but tis becauſe converſa- 
tion ſeldom diſcuſſes the truths of natural 
philoſophy, or traces the maze of metaphyſ; 


cal diſquiſitions, elſe we ſhould find occaſion 
for them all. A foreigner yet in his Run. 


MENTS of our language, will find little 
temptation to inveſtigate the PRIMORDIA 
SUBSTANCE | believe, or ſettle the poin 
whether PRINCIPLE Or ELEMENT ſtood fir 
in the ſcale of creation. They are not ſync 
nymous, however. We juſtly call the ſou 
our thinking PRINCIPLE ; none of the oth: 

| word 
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Fords would do in this place: fire, water, 
erth, and air, are ELEMENTS, while ſalt, 
ſulphur, and ſpirit are denominated in chy- 


nitry the three active PRINCIPLES, In 
eic, we agree that there is no diſputing 


with a man who denies PRINCIPLES ; and 
Doctor Watts, who knew moſt perhaps of 
ſuch ſciences, and taught them beſt, wiſhes 
mays to avoid diſpute ; though arguments 
mermingled among facts, make, as he ſome- 
mere ſays, that uſeful converſation which 
mproves the mind and rectiſies the judg- 
nent, In morals, the firſt word till takes a 
ner field, as cauſe of action, ſpring of 
bought, and ſource of good and evil. A 
tans conduct may be wrong, ſay we in 
{mon chat; but if his PRINCIPLES, mean- 
be lis original germ of character, be good, 
nil return to virtue: if on the contrary 
W PRINCIPLES are corrupt, the very good 
E does will blight and wither, like fruit 
u a rotten tree. This acceptation of the 


M 2 term 
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\ 
term, however, deſerves an article apart, ag 


for example— 


PRINCIPLE, TENET, MOTIVE. 


OF two words here, Mr. Pope ſays ati 
rically in his ethic epiſtles, 


Manners change with climes, 


TENETS with books, and PRINCIiPLEs with times, 


This, notwithſtanding that he means t 
urge it as a reproach to human nature, 1 
in ſome reſpeQs virtuous, and in ſome caſe 
neceſſary. 


EXAMPLE. 
He who ſhould be induced, by a deſire 


appearing conſiſtent in his manners, to dri 
as much unqualified ſpirits during his rel 

' dence in Malta, as he once found it conv 
niet 


—_—_——_—_ 
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nent to do when upon a diſcovering party 
to Hudſon's Bay, would ſpeedily, by an in- 
fanmatory fever, or remotely by a diſeaſed _ 
ver, find cauſe to repent that manners had 
wt changed with climes, I believe. And ſure- 
if books had no more power over opinions, 
than Doctor Johnſon believed eloquence to 
poſſeſs over a vote in our houſe of commons; 
if no writings had force to diſlodge TENETS 
obſtinately held; twere vain to try the arts 
ather of conviction or perſuaſion, whilſt . 
thetoric would be rendered uſeleſs, and logic 
ndiculous., PRINCIPLE itſelf, which ought 
tobe the only MOTIVE of every action, and 
$0 in a well-regulated mind, which moves 
nerely by the rule mentioned in a late 
rice, of doing every thing to the glory of 
Cod, and benefit of one's own ſoul—even 
PRINCIPLE itſelf muſt a little yield to the 
limes, And few will doubt but that Tillotſon 
ad Ruſſell, were they now living, would be 


bb churchmen and tories; for, though 
M 3 | firm 


firm in a juſt perſuaſion that unlimited 
power in either church or ſtate is dangeroug 
to man's free will, and a curb upon the ex- 
ertions of genius—they would in times like 
theſe, when democratic rage produces the 
ſame eyils, combined with a thouſand more 
be willing, and eyen haſty to throw the 
weight of their influence into the oppc 


ſite ſcale—preſerving, ſo far as in them lay 
authority from being trampled on, nobilit 
from being deſpiſed, all ranks of ſubordina 
tion broken, and even the juſt rewards 
of induſtry plundered from honeſt traders 
who had gained them. Such contempt ol 
order, ſuch breach of honour, ſuch viola 
tions of decorum, call for a phalanx of op 
polition to the torrent, and turn even wwhig 
giſin to loyalty. 
With regard to the ſynonymy of the 
words, that is not ſtrict, or even very cloſe 
We ſay that Cleon's PRINCIPLES are ex 
cellent, although ſome TENETS he think 
| prope 
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WY proper to hold are not quite defenſible; yet 
M ve are well aſſured his moTives for 
ariting on that ſide the queſtion are free 


1 


om vice or intereſt, it would be unfair 
laſtily to condemn his book, merely becauſe 


* 


the opinions it contains are not the ſame as 


our OWN, 


PUBLIC AND GENERAL. 


APPEAR far from ſynonymes to a fo- 
rigner, who ſhould regard newſpaper ad- 
retiſements, which inform the PUBLIC 


Ih GENERAL where goods are to be 


bld. *Tis difficult, however, to make na- 
byes of a country where the preſs is not 
ee, comprehend the miſchief theſe ephe- 
neral productions do to our language; for, 
while diffuſing knowledge in GENERAL, 
bey corrupt the PUBLIC taſte, and pro- 


M 4 mote 
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mote a love for traſh in converſation thy 
leſſens the market for real fruits of literature, 
La Bruyere, in his Mceurs du Siecle, make, 
the like complaint of fadai/es and Platitude, 
as the French emphatically call them, getting 
inte his tongue, and taking up attention 
from thoſe who ſhould know better. The 
word PUBLIC is almoſt always uſed in oppo- 
ſition to private; the antitheſis with GENE. 
RAL would not be ſtrong enough. A /ingl, 
bad book,” ſay we, does little harm, when 
loſt in the GENERAL maſs of literature; yet 
The Fable of the Bees, written to prove tha 
private vices are PUBLIC benefits, is of 
moſt pernicious tendency indeed ; for there 
is little need of inducement to vice or diff 
pation, and the idea that ſuch are beneficial 
to the ſtate, affords ſhelter to wickedneſs un 
der the maſk of patriotiſm, 
The beſt way of anſwering Mandeville is 

to ſhew that he has artfully omitted draw 
ing the line between competence and lux 
ur}; 
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ary; for, if by dint of ſophiſtry he can 
once perſuade men that bread and ſmall 
beer ſhould be conſidered as indulgencies 
mbecoming a human being, as he makes 
no ſcruple to call them, we muſt deſpair of 
pleaſing God from the firſt, and, fairly bury- 
ing our talent in the earth, incur the cenſure 
pronounced by our Saviour upon them who 
accuſe the All-giver of a hateful churliſhneſs, 
I lnew thou waſt an auſtere man, &c. 

Much of Law's Serious Call is written in 
the Mandevillian fpirit, and, though done 
vit better intent, is likely enough to produce 
ſomewhat of a ſimilar effect; but whilſt, 
a authors, we muſt ever eſteem ſuch men, 
and, as people of vigorous and powerful 
minds, we muſt for ever reſpect them, let us 
never take for teachers people, who, as our 
bleſſed Maſter expreſſes it, bind heavy bur- 
thens on the ſhoulders of others and griev- 
dus to be borne—but they themſelves will 
not move them with one of their fingers. 

That 
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That private vices meantime are a cauſe of 
PUBLIC ruin, the preſent ſtate of a neigh. 


bouring nation proves ; that private virtues 
are a PUBLIC benefit, our exemption from 
fimilar diſtreſs proves likewiſe. The dome. 
tic purity of our own court, miniſtry, nobles, 
and clergy, compared with the groſs ſenſu. 
ality, luxury, and oppreſſive pride, of thoſe 
in ſimilar ſtations at Paris a dozen years ago, 
formed a happy contraſt, acknowledged even 
now by all Europe in GENERAL, acknow- 
ledged at this hour of agony, when virtue 
alone can have power te ſave any quarter 


of the globe from deſtruction. 


— p —— —e—⁹rñů — — 
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RASS, TO BEWILDER, ENTANGLE, os 
ENSNARE. 


* 


THESE words are uſed ſynonymoully 
every day, though of various derivations, 
3 and, 
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and, if we would be ſtrict, perhaps ſhould 
he appropriated thus, or nearly ſo: For a 
hard queſtion PUZZLES a man, and a vari- 
ey of choice PERPLEXES him: one is CON=- 
FOUNDED by a loud and ſudden diſſonance 
af ſounds or voices in a {till night; EMBAR- 
dass ED by a weight of clothes or valuables, 
if making eſcape from fire, thieves, or pur- 
ſüt; likely to BEWILDER ourſelves if we 
run into a wood for ſafety; ENTANGLED 
mong the briars if tis too dark to pick the 
may, and poſſibly caught by accident in a 
trap laid by the near inhabitants to EN- 
$NARE wolves or other creatures into a pit- 
fall Meanwhile every one of theſe verbs 
b more elegant in familiar diſcourſe than 
the firſt of them, whoſe original ſenfe, or 
root, as the grammarians call it, is very vul- 
par; the POZING, cr POSING a man being of 
exceedingly coarſe people's uſage; and a good 
companion to thoſe who complain that they 
ae hampered, gravelled, or bobbled. The 

truth 
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truth is, that to ſpeak genteelly few eve; 
| miſs, who have been early taught to think 
genteelly; for whilſt a gentleman refleds 
how he ſhould be EMBARRASSED with the 
care of a ſick lady, if his horſe was EnTAy. 
'GLED in a net, and all of them BEwIIL DEE. 
ED in ſome foreſt little known, which ſud. 
denly preſents itſelf to his imagination, and 
PERPLEXES him to think how he ſhould 
get diſengaged from a ſituation fo truly 
CONFOUNDING; the ſervant who waits 
behind, conſiders how he ſhould be puz- 
ZLED to get out, if his companions ſhould 
in a frolic throw a hamper over him, 1 
ſuppoſe full of hay upon his head, or tempt 
him into a bog or gravel-pit, leaving him 
to hobble out as he could. 

"Tis vulgar thinking which makes vulgar 
ſpeaking, certainly, The French wits of the 
laſt age, when elegance was at its acme in 
Paris, taught us to ſay that ſuch an affair 

was on the carpet, from their expreſſion 


fur 


1 


— 
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fr le zapir: John Bull uſed to find his bu- 
ſneſs on the anvil. The picque and trifle 
on the cards, wherever originating, but cer- 
ninly from France firſt brought over to Eng- 
land, turned into clubs and ſpades on their 
arrival here; nor had the graceful, the po- 
ite Mr. Addiſon wholly delivered himſelf 
from national roughneſs, and ſtrange inde- 
corum, when he told us 


That the ways of Heay'n are dark and intricate, 


PuzzLED with mazes, and PERPLEX'D with error. 


ln this paſſage, indeed, beſides the mean- 
neſs of the firſt verb, there is a worſe fault 
he ſenſe is falſe, or at beſt encumbered ; for 
granting the obſcurity of Heaven's ways, 
and their intricacy too, which no one will 


deny, they are not PUZZLED ſure, nor 


yet PERPLEXED ; however we mortals may 
be PUZZLED to diſentangle the chain, or 
PERPLEXED by our own errors in handling 
the links, I am perſuaded that the pious 


and 
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and philoſophical author of Cato ne 
meant to charge error on Providence It 
was an overſight in the conſtruction of thy 
beautiful paſſage, in a ſoliloquy which, 
among the nobleſt productions of Engliſh 
pbeſy; ranks particularly high, and is juſtly 
eſteemed one of the moſt vigorous efforts of 
philoſophy and fancy combined. 


QUACK, MOUNTEBANK, EMPIRIC, 
CHARLATAN, 


ARE all titles beſtowed on the venally ex- 
perimental phyſician who oppoſes himſelf to 
the theoretic ſtudent ; which is implied in the 
derivation of the word x£MP1R1C, as J am in- 
formed. CHARLATAN is derived imme- 
diately from France, remotely from Italy, 
where ciarlatano means a prating, cackling 
creature, and anſwers to our term' Ac; 

the 
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he duck being a noify, boaſtful, impotent 
nimal, and like enough to the man who 
YoUN'TS 4 BANK if no ſtage can be obtained, 
and ſets forth his own perfections with loud 
ſoice, and empty oſtentatious manners. 
(depine ſays, the race of theſe pretenders 
n modern days ſhewed themſelves firſt at 
Cerotana, whence their name; but CIARLA- 
x ſeems leſs far-fetched and moſt natural. 
I Aurelian's time, the famous qu Ack doc- 
tr Manes, author of the Manichean Hereſy, 
which he gathered from the Zoroaſtrian doc- 
tines in the Eaſt where he was born, was 
nt for to cure the ſon of Varanes, King of 
terfia ; to whom having given ſtrong aſſur- 
nees of the prince's recovery, his arrival 
nas moſt welcome. Medicines compoſed by 
lim were adminiſtered ; and the unhappy 
ther had the misfortune to ſee his ſon ex- 
je in a ſhort time, of their effects, having 
bon produced a mortification in the bowels. 
Varanes however hanged the EMPIRIC, 

ten 
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Charles, when he went to execution, for! 
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then flayed him; when ſtuffing his ſkin with 


chaff, he recommended ſolid knowledge fo 
the future, inſtead of mere practice, and 


founded a college of phyſicians in his ea- 
pital. 


TO QUAKE, TO TREMBLE, To SHUDDER, 
TO SHAKE oz SHIVER, AS WITH FEAR 
OR COLD, 


THE explanation here is neceſſary, be- 
cauſe the two laſt verbs are of an active ſig- 
nification, and often uſed as ſuch 3 tO SHAKE 
a ſtick at you for example, or sHIVER the 
glaſſes all to pieces; in ſuch ſenſe they are 
not ſynonymous with the three firſt, But 
give me two ſhirts this morning, ſaid King 


perceive the weather is uncommonly cold; 
and if I am ſeen to $H1vER from the ſenſe 


of 
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of it, theſe raſcals will try to make mankind 
telieve, I 800k for fear of them. Our firſt 
word upon the liſt is always either ſublime 
x ludicrous, I think. An earthQUAKE is 
pechaps one of the grandeſt among terreſtrial 
images: a little Italian greyhound Ak- 
mo by an Engliſh fire in May for want of 
wurmth, or a traveller TREMBLING and 
WAKING with fear of ſpirits when he ſees 


he parſon's old white horſe grazing near 
the church · yard in a duſky night, are among 
the meaneſt. Cowardice is by conſent of 
ll the world, as it ſhould ſeem, the ſtanding 
jel which diverts mankind in every part of 
he globe that they inhabit : and even on oc- 
alions where bravery would be madneſs, 
ad impiety alone could ſtand unimpreſſed 


ith ſome degree of terror, as in the caſe of 
Don John's ſervant in the Libertine, when 


e very ſtones are moved by his maſter's 
. the galleries laugh to ſee a fel- 
WY SHIVERING with anxious care for his 
VOL, 11. N on 


| 
) 
|; 
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own perſon, while they confider him as in 
at worſt a ſecondary degree of danger, l ſup⸗ 
poſe. And tis related, that when one of 
the young men at Otaheite, placing his hand 
under the ſtream of captain Cook's tea-kettle, 


ſcalded his fingers in a terrifying manner, 
his * comrades convulſed themſelves wit! 
laughter and delight at his expreſſions of 
Fear when he next ſaw the hot water pc 
ing ; and although nothing could be bettet 
grounded than the cauſe of ſuch agitatior 
they found' the joke irreſiſtible, and wer 
never tired of repeating it. *Tis alſo obſer 
ed by Eraſmus, and confirmed by travellers 


— — 


that the great ape of Borneo is afraid of 
ſnail, and that his comical contorſions whe 
»ſhuddering at the ſight of one, ſet the wik 
Hottentots 0 . 


1 


5 
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QUERULOUS, UNEASY, TROUBLESOME, 
IRRATIONALLY COMPLAINING. 


ON theſe adverbial adjectives and their 
* foreigners may have frequent opportu- 
ies to contemplate in our country, which 
vabove all others eminent for fretful com- 
wlints, and QUERULOUS eloquence, Ever 
quick to ſpy, and ſad to lament their TROU- 


Dr 


LESOME grievances, our people never find 
ther their climate, their women, or their 


precament good enough for them; IRR A- 


——— ES 
Ws —_ 
* : 
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NALLY COMPLAINING of a lot caſt ſo 
o obtain ſuperior felicity, yet delighting - ov 
wly in thoſe UNEASY converſers, who ſet 
ry thing in the moſt unfavourable light 


_—_ _—_—  —— — nd 


boſe authors who aſſure us of our infallible 


Twas thus Browne's Eſtimate ran 


ugh fourteen editions—for having ac- 


led, Heaven knows how falſely, the Eog- 


N 
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liſh nation of ſelfiſhneſs, cowardice, and effe. 


minacy in the year 1757, giving the palm 
of heroifm, diſintereſtedneſs, and manly yir. 
tue to the French. Twas thus the ſophi. 
try of Prieſtley, the calculations of Price, and 
the inſolence of Paine, obtained attention 
only by that certain charm, that ſtrange un 
accountable pleaſure our people take in hear 
ing that they are undone; while ſuch is ou 
| love for evil ſpeaking, that foreigners hay 
received penſions from this country mere 
for having ſpoken amiſs of it. Such too1 
our QUERULOUS temper, that we are ve 
apt IRRATIONALLY to COMPLAIN in th 
wrong place, and conſider as misfortune 
things which are not really either good « 

bad in themſelves, but totally neutral, if n 
approaching to praiſeworthy. Theſe di 
poſitions to fretful malevolence and emp 
| lamentation remind one of a wench, 
the violation of whoſe perſon and feen 
Lord — — about twenty-five years à 


25 


deavoured to amuſe her in her confinement, 


x it was offended by the loſs of her honour, ' 


her reputation, and her peace; © for,” ſaid 
be, I ſaw we muſt all be going to hell di- 
realy, when they ſhewed me the devil and 
he baker fighting on one of the walls of the 
om I was forced to reſide in,” *Twas thus 
the ſtreſs ſhe QUzRULOUSLY laid on trifles, 
oft her a good cauſe, and ſaved the life of 
ome who deſerved to loſe it. Meantime 
the whole nation behaves juſt as perverſely 
ery day —nay worſe : and to ſuch. TROU- 
ILESOMEand IRRATIONALLY-COMPLAIN= 
ING ſpirits we muſt reply in the good Fry- 
u's words who comforts Romeo — 
A pack of bleſſings light 0 thy back, 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 8 
But, like a miſbehav'd and ſullen wench, 


Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love: 
Take heed, take heed, for ſuch dic miſerable. 


N 3 QUIBBLE, 
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au tried, and not hanged, chiefly becauſe 
he girl's virtue ſeemed to be as much alarm- 
ed by a magic-lanthorn with which he en- 
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| QUIBBLE, PUN, CONUNDRUM, PLAY os WORDS, 


* 


THOSE who delight in this ſpecies of 
falſe wit, will allow, that though the reſt de- 
pend upon the PLAx of WORDS, they are 
not for that reaſon ſynonymous each to 
other. The CONUNDRUM is loweſt of the 
low in this pitiful catalogue, becauſe pre- 
| viouſly compoſed with apparent ſtudy, and 
| a-propos to nothing ſpoken of before, it burſts 

out with its petty call for admiration, aſking 
"© ſudden queſtion Why are my old ruffles 
when they are darned, for example, like dead 
men? When all are at a ſtand, the ingenious 
inventor replies to his own enquiry, Why, 
becauſe they are men ded. This is one of 
the beſt, A QUJBBLE is better, becauſe les 

expected. When Tom D'Urfey was aſked 
to diyert the company with ſomewhat of 
that kind for which he was ſo famous: You 


muſt 
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puſt give me a ſubject then, ſays Tom. 
His companions, after heſitating a moment, 
kid, Take the king.—And we all know, 
replies the punſter, that the ing is no /ub- 
fal. Doctor Johnſon, who aſſerts that a 
QuU1BBLE was to Shakeſpeare the fatal Cleo- 
patra/ for which he loſt the world, and was 
content to loſe it, deteſted PUNNING, yet 
arays celebrated a reply in which the 
Nax OF WORDS was certainly all the 
merit. I never heard it but from him, who 


uod me that a lawyer, when defied by the 
oppolite counſel to produce a precedent in 
wer to that which he alleged from 
Burn, ſuddenly replied, I can quote inſtant- 
ly an opinion to the contrary, and quote 
it from X- Burn too. | 

_ Italians have no diſlike to wit which fa- 
| tipues the mind ſo little; yet is the Spaniſh de- 
nice upon their town Nola, one of the moſt 
excellent among theſe frivolous fooleries, 
N 4 becauſe 
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cord, made incomparable pus; witneſs his 


ſuch a friend was married the day before, 
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becauſe *tis quibble, pun, MG 
in one. 


Quien la ve, No la ve; quien Nola ve, la ye. 


It won't tranſlate. Such things are like- 
lieſt indeed to amuſe a grave nation, for 
there is no humour in them ; and Milton, 
who had perhaps leſs pleaſantry about 
him than any man of eminence upon re- 


QUIBBLING epitaph upon the univerſity 
carrier, beſides ſome diſgraceful paſſages of 
the Paradiſe Loft, Excellent ſpecimens of 
this mock rainbow wit may be found 
among the old ſerious ſtudents of a college, 
who miſtake them for ſallies of gaiety, and 
ſtrokes of humorous facetiouſneſs, I be- 
lieve.—Dotor Lee, the aged maſter of Ba- 
liol, in his very laſt hours, hearing people 
round his bed whiſpering one another how 


ſaid 
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lid in a faint voice: He uſed to eat eggs for 
ſupper every night, ſo I _ he'll find 2bis- 
yak ſit as eaſy, 
Here was an inſtance of IP in 
ly, and retention of the human faculties, 
tilginety years old, that I ſuppoſe can ſcarce- 
be excelled in the hiſtory of human na- 
ure He died of weakneſs in four hours 
after. 


————— — — r —— 


QUITE, CLEAN, COMPLETELY, PERFECTLY, 
 ROUNDLY, 


ARE uſed for each other every day with- 
out being exactly ſynonymous: the ſecond 
gets out of faſhion very faſt though, and 
will ſoon be QUITE diſcarded, as not R- 
FCTLY delicate; and while the ſchool-miſ- 
treſs or maſter of little children tutors them 
fo eat their meat up CLEAN, the inſtructors 
df youth more advanced will exhort them 
not 


* * 
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| notto promife' ROUNDLY, unleſs in a ſitua. 
tion to fulfil their declared | intents cow. 
PLETELY, becauſe nothing is a more perni- 
cious habit than that of raiſing hopes never 
meant to be gratified, or more deſtructive 
to the happineſs of private life. The pics 
miſing ſquire, in Tom Jones, is one of 
Fielding's beſt characters in my mind, who 
have ſeen ſo many legacy, place, and play. 
houſe hunters robbed of their time and 
peace, only by the momentary haſte of 
ſome old gouty uncle to purchaſe obſequi- 
ouſneſs in return for expectation ſome 
theatrical manager who ſighed for a ſudden 
1 exchange of flattery with an author he 
thought on no more; or ſome miniſter who 
thelieved an election vote bought cheap 
.by .a promiſing ſmile or ſqueeze of the 
hand, which a country gentleman unſkilled 
in ſueh contemptible coquetry, tranſlates 
Into a happy reverſion of wealth and bc 


:naours—and ſo 1s COMPLETELY fooled. 
QUITS 
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QUITS, EVEN, 


ARE nearly ſynonymous, to be ſure ; yet 
re oftener ſay QUITSs, ſpeaking about pecu- 
nary matters—and EVEN upon other oc- 
alons —The lex talionis is the original 
ſtandard of juſtice in every uncultivated 
nind, and retaliation the firſt law among 
children, ſavages, &c.—If you ſhake the 


oft, I'll ſhake it for you when you run up, 
nd then we are QUITS or EVEN: but be- 
kides that I did 107 fall down, by good luck, 
ad poſſibly you may, this defire of being 
N with one another, puts a certain ſtop 
ball morality and power of mending man- 
ters. Such was the conduct Froiſſard re- 
tes of the French, when in the year 1348, 
t thereabouts, their populace, irritated by 
conduct in the nobles, proteſted they 


would 
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preſſion, 


chriſtian, he might perhaps have been 


when he gets into power, than diſpoſec 


would not leave one of them alive; and 
riſing upon one gentleman in particular, 
bound and roaſted him on a ſpit in the 
kitchen of his own caſtle, forcing hi 
lady and daughters to eat his fleſh. —The 
nobles however reſolved to be qu1rs 
with them ; and when they got the upper 
hand, ſays Froiſſard in his Chronicle, the 
puniſhments they inflicted were in propor- 
tion to thoſe ſufferings they had endured— 
that /o, ainſi ils font tous QUITTES is the ex- 


Had Louis Seize been no better 2 


QUITs with his enemies; and ſhould 
his ſaceeſſor feel more inclined to be 
EVEN with his enraged countrymen 


to mitigate their fierceneſs and conciliate 
their efleem, I think he will ſay with 
Young's Bufiris — 
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Like Death a ſolitary king Il reign, 

Oer filent ſubjects and a deſert plain: 

Ere brook their pride I'll ſpread a general doom, 
And every ſtep ſhall be from tomb to tomb. 


— —— — — e —_—— — ——— 
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RACE, BREED, FAMILY, LINE; ANCESTRY, 
DESCENT. 


A SYNONYMY not quite ſafe from ex- 
panſion in the hands of a native of Wales, 
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where the Engliſh always conſider it as 
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rated beyond its worth :—yet do they ſtu- 
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dy diligently the preſervation of a horſe's 
BREED, as if they thought ſome excellen- 
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ces tranſmiſſible from Family conſidera- 
tions, and that a long LINE of ANCESTRY 
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is deſirable in brute animals, which certain- 
ly riſe in value proportionate to their 
RACE, 
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When from the mingling duſt ſhall riſe 
A RACE of dogs as good and wiſe— 
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fays 


puniſhment for contemning it was terrible, 
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ſays the learned G. Harris in his epitaph 
en his old friend's dog Pompey. Why then 
ſhould it be eſteemed philoſophical or inge. 
nious to find reaſons for deſpiſing DESCENT 
in Man? ſeeing that tis one of the earlieſt, 
the beſt choſen, the leaſt diſputable of all 
diſtinctions. DESCENT does not like rank 
depend on kingly breath: DESCENT derives 
its dignity from higher ſources ; DEsCENT's 
an attribute, no ſatellite of ſovereignty ; pr- 
SCENT demands reſpect from human crea- 
tures, as having been honoured with atten- 
tion even from God. And that ſo ſurely, 
each page of Holy Writ ſhews how the 
moſt atrocious crimes alone were capable of 
ſuperſeding that primogeniture held in old 
days ſo facred and ſo ſolemn, that Efau's 


when, like a true democrate of the preſent 
day, he philoſophically preferred the ſolid 
comforts of a meſs of pottage to all the airy 


advantages—ſuch he thought them doubt- 
leſs— 
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of a parent's prophetic bleſſing. Not 
las it ever been obſerved that thoſe who 
leſpiſed DESCENT, prided thernſelves in 
my thing much better ; or forbore endea- 
ouring to found a family, although they 
were themſelves of mean original. Leo the 
fourth, who was haſty to aboliſh the order 
of patricians at Rome, was yet willing to 
all the city he built, or rather fortified 
minſt the Saracens incurſions—Leopolis ; 
leſiring apparently to continue his aſſumed 
name's remembrance: and how has the 


Houſe of Auſtria had reaſon to repent their 


pirit of cruſhing the old AMILIES under 
their dominion in various parts of Italy! 
One ſtar exceeds another ſtar in glory, ſays 
nt Paul: why then theſe painful efforts 
to render the human Rac all alike ? Car- 


telions are good to receive impreſſion, dia- 


ned to him by Providence; and let us 
a like the filthy dreamers propheſied of 


3 ; by 


monds to make it. Let each fill up the place 
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by Saint Peter, become deſpiſers of dignitiee, 
Time is the only river where heavy bodies 
ſwim, and light ones ſink; nor can it be de- 
nied that an old FAMILY which has long 
preſerved its name and character, muſt 
have poſſeſſed a very ſolid one, or in the 
courſe of ſo many centuries it would haye 
been ſhaken away. New-made nobility 
fhines from its luſtre freſh out of the mint: 
old anceſtry ſhews its venerable ruſt ; and 
by true connoiſſeurs a Queen Anne's far- 
thing is preferred to a George the Third 


_ guinea, 


$: 
<P 


FF 


RARE, CURIOUS, UNFREQUENT, SCARCE, 
SELDOM FOUND, 


ARE all epithets ſynonymous if ſpeaking 
of the fiſh preſerved in flate, which were 


ſome years ago diſcovered by Vinceng 
' een Bou 
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dona in a mountain near Verona; and 
bring as a proof of the deluge, becauſe 
ame inhabitants of the ſouthern ſeas be- 
pg obſerved among them, ſhews there 
muſt have been a wonderful concuſſion 
the terraqueous globe before thoſe wa- 
rs could have forced their contents into 
te hollow boſom of a rock now ſeventy- 
o miles diſtant from any ſea. To this 
ident the writer once alluded in her pre- 
ke, when ſhe publiſhed Doctor Johnſon's 
ers and ſome of her own ;—and al- 
lough the Critical Review of April 1788 
kd ſhe intended to elevate and farpriſe, 
* certainly was meant at moſt a modeſt 
wfeſſion, that the trifling anecdotes thoſe 


ters contained were valuable but as they 
re connected with his name. We have 
ad of one author preſerved in the amber 
mother, before now; and have faid with 


© Such 


| how long it could have been there, ho 
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Such things we know are neither rich nor A 


But wonder how the devil they got there 


And I ſee not why this paſſage ſhould hay 
been unintelligible. A cart-wheel is ce 
tainly no SCARCE or CURIOUS thing in i 
ſelf, yet has been 8ELDOM FOUND ſtu 
in a rock under ground, as it 1s at Tivoli 


where thoſe who ſee it are led to wonde 


many ages would take to turn it into ſong 
&c. and ſo go on ſpeculating upon t 
antiquity of the Earth. Twas thus I olf 
ſerved that trifles obtained attention by th 
place they ſtood in; and ſure the criticiſn 
upon thoſe letters to Doctor Johnſon ha 
proved the alluſion juſt: they were wo 
criticiſing only becauſe they were written 
anſwer to his, 


RAS 
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2ASH, HASTY, VIOLENT, PRECIPITATE. 


ALL dangerous qualities of the mind, 
expreſſed by adjectives not far from ſyno- 
nymous ; yet although it would be a HASTY 


leciſion to ſay they were wholly ſo, we 
ſhould juſtly provoke laughter by calling 
fuch a ſlight error PRECIPITATE, as the 
jery word itſelf implies danger of a more ſe- 
tous kind than is tempted by giving offence 
b the critics. Truth is, mankind have a 
utural tendency to forgive theſe faults in a 
character, chiefly becauſe of their aſſocia- 
lon with youth and hardihood ;—yet have 
[not ſeldom ſeen RASH pretenders to mu- 
ſeal, or, what is much worſe, medical ſkill, 
who ſucceed beyond deſert, though long. 
alt that lovely ſeaſon of life which gives 
b every thing a tinct of its own greenneſs, 
portion of its own increaſing vigour. The 

O 2 young ' 
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young fellow who has once found ſuccef, 
when he acknowledges himſelf to have been 
RASH, is likely enough to encourage him- 
ſelf in HASTY practices, till he becomes 
VIOLENT in his nature, perhaps PREc1p1. 
TATE 1n his end. Phyſicians have told me, 
that the quack bleeders, or tooth-drawers, 
who rarely miſs their aim, would, if once 
well inſtructed in the art of ſurgery, trem- 
ble to recollect the riſques they had former. 
ly run of endangering, by their prect- 
PITATE conduct, lives of immenſe value 
to ſociety ; and Prati the muſical compoſer 
ſaid once in my hearing at Leghorn, that 
no profeſſional powers then alive were equal 


to a ſong the famous — — Was to exe- 
cute that night: yet, added he, twill be no 
difficulty to her, who has not knowledge 
enough for finding out the danger ſhe is in 
of failing at the attempt; ſo ſhe will not fi 5 
I ſuppoſe. Prati predicted right; the ſinge 
was infinitely applauded, and immenſely 

N paid, 
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jad. But theſe are the accidents which 
wer in common eyes the value of learn- 
6g, and give all praiſe to that genius 
which ſo readily diſcovers its own ſufficien- 
x, and the little neceſſity of ſtudying hard 
p obtain fame or fortune; while RAS H en- 
epriſe can VIOLENTLY ſeize the fruit by 
bddenly climbing the tree of ſcience with- 
ut fear of breaking its boughs, and with- 
wut thought of falling, by ſuch As T mea- 


lures, in a PRECIPITATE manner to the 
round, 


TO HAVE RATHER, TO PREFER, 
TO LIKE BETTER. 


Agliſh, and I truſt he's right; yet Shake- 
are's plays and common uſage ſhield it 
um criticiſm, and foreigners are ſafe when 
O 3 they 


JOHNSON ſays the firſt of theſe is not 


— — 
:r: nn ER en ns IE EI 


_ willingly coNFIRMs him who has sr 
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they: ſay, that although Dante was a greater 
poetical genius than Taſſo, and ought to he 
PREFERRED, to him, yet ſtill they nay 
RATHER' read the Gieruſhlemme, or even 
Metaſtaſio's Dramas, than his great work; 
and when they ſtudy Engliſh, they L1x2 
BETTER to read Young's Night Thought, 
than Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


* 
—_— — — — — — — 


TO RATIFY, TO CONFIRM, TO SETTIE, 


ARE not exactly ſynonymous, whil 
we lay that reports are CONFIRMED, treaties 
RATIFIED, and affairs SETTLED. In caſe 


of importance infinitely higher, our church 


TLED in himfelf a fixt intention ſolemn) 
tO-RATIFY, at years of difcretion, the cove 
nant taken with Heaven by his ſponſor 
in that vow which they made in his name 
whel 
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lden firſt- admitted among Chriſtians' by 
te ceremony of baptiſm. 


1 — d SL #* a+ $.49 7 by # ® Si 4 LT »% 7 % 
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READY, PROMPT. 


— 


1H E uſe of theſe words is fixed for 


ght I ſee ſolely by cuſtom : yet ſo far are 


hey from ſynonymy, that the firſt ſeems 
aways to imply excellence, while the other 
uually contains ſomewhat of reproach, 
You were too PROMPT in your replies, ſays 
Dryden; and Prior tells us 


How roſe ſome rebel ſlave; 
| ProwpTER to ſink the Rate, than he to ſave. 


But without going up to written authorities, 
je praiſe the girl that is READY with herleſ- 
bn, and deteſt a PROMPT miſs who Keeps 
un anſwer or excuſe at her fingers ends—as 
ve 1 fling in the face of her governeſs. 


04 Lord 


man, and writing an exact man. The other 
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Lord Bacon ſays finely, that much reading 
makes a full man, conference a READ 


word in this place would miſlead one to 
think he meant a /elf-/ufficient man, which 
was furtheſt from his intent. I lay the 
greater ſtreſs upon this article, becauſe deri. 
vation would in this uncommon caſe draw 
French and Italian ſtudents to the coarſer 
word ; and I believe the true reaſon why 
their broken Engliſh ſounds leſs unpleaſing 
to a Britiſh ear, than the firſt efforts of 


German, may be reſolved {imply into this 
cauſe. 

We have almoſt always two words, one 
of Roman, and one of Saxon etymology, 
ſignifying nearly though not exactly the 
ſame thing. Our neighbours naturally 
chooſe that which is moſt congenial to their 
own. tongue, and the claſſical one is nine 
times in ten the moſt delicate; for this rea- 
ſon the  miljakes are totally different. A 
8 Tuſcan 
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"Tuſcan tells you he will go through Hamp- 
ſtead becauſe of its Propinguity to Hendon, 
though not exactly in the road—this word 
lying cloſer to him than nearngſi; — while a 
German will ſay /meared inſtead of anointed 
perhaps, and that even upon a ſolemn oc- 
gion. Theſe are equally wrong: the 
ſcondis, however, leaſt inoffenſive. In the 


two words before us —as every rule has its 


erceptions the Latin word is the worſt. 


REASON, UNDERSTANDING, JUDGMENT, 
SACACITY. 


OF theſe the metaphyſical diſtinctions and 
lerences are endleſs, and, to ſay truth, diſ- 
mer more the 8AGACITY of mortals to 
form and trace them, than any extraordi- 
ury clearneſs of REASON, or even ſtrength 
of UNDERSTANDING. One thing ſeems 

certain, 
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certain, and tis this: A powerful ſpeakes 
or wiſe writer having SAGACITY to diſcern 
how neceſſary it is to make coarſe minds 
comprehend and approve his tenets, will 
ſhow great JUDGMENT in forbearing all 
alluſion to ſciences they cannot compre- 
hend, becauſe ſuch lights only dazzle, and 
do not illuſtrate ; and I really think the ex- 
uberance of imagination and dignity of ſen- 
timent, which adorn the political pamphlets 
of Burke and Johnſon, will, whenever they 
do die if die they can—prove the unde- 
ſerved cauſe of their mortality. That oyſter 
lives not long which breeds many pearls; 

and the famous race-horſes Eclipſe and 

_ Childers became from too great ſuperiority 
uſeleſs to their owners, when no competi- 

tor could be found to take the field againſt 

them. Who now reads Boyle's Medita- 

tions, pregnant as they are with thought, 

and fraught with fancy? Swift's Medi 

tation on a Broomſtick laughed them out 

0 
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if doors, and although in ſo doing it did- 
the world no ſervice, it ſhewed his notion 
of proper words in proper places very com- 
pletely. So did his unadorned Conduct of 
the Allies, which, for that very reaſon poſ- 
bly, ran through eleven thouſand copies 
in three months, when readers were leſs 
tumerous than now. With regard to fo- 
rigners, they will ſoon ſee that 8AGACITY 
dikerns what tis the province of REASON 
to approve, and of JUDGMENT to diſtin- 
zuiſh ; while thoſe who act according ta 
all of theſe, are men of ſound UNDER- 
STANDING, The tale told by Baretti, 
trom Gaſparo Gozzi, in a book little read, 
eucidates all our ſynonymy very well, and 
may lighten the weight of a dull article or 
chapter, | 

I was walking then, ſays the gay Vene- 
tan, upon our Rialto yeſter evening, ard 
topped to obſerve a blind old man, led 
by a beautiful woman in the prime of life, 


She 


| 
| 


— 


—— 


guide herſelf, whoſe JUDGMENT was indu- 


her the other, till down they both came head- 
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She wiſhed to ſhew him the way, I found, 
down that ſide of the bridge where its ſteps 
are frequent and low ; but he would needs 
force her to keep that other part of the walk 
where there are few ſteps at all, and thoſe 
few very high and inconvenient. Her $4. 
GACITY was obvious ; for where the grada- 
tions of deſcent were regular, even a perſon 
who could ſee was in leſs danger of ſtum- 


bling; whereas, no warning given by the 


bitable, could poſſibly avail in a place where 
the ſteps were all unequal, and large inter- 
vals every now and then. It was neverthe- 
leſs out of her power to perſuade her ſtub- 
born ſelf-willed companion. So while ſhe 


was endeavouring, though weakly, to draw 
him one way, he with ſtrength adequate to 
his perverſeneſs forcibly and quickly pulled 


long; and riſing up, each mutually accuſed 


the partner, as having cauſed a diſaſter 
| which 
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which no ſpectator of common UNDER- 
T ;ranNDING could help ſeeing muſt neceſ- 
arily happen to both; for ſuch was the wo- 
man's fidelity, ſhe would not, though vexed 
and mortified, leave him, as he often wiſhed 
her, wholly to himſelf. So I went along, 
continues the author, thinking what a fooliſh 
fellow that was, and how happy he ought 
to have made himſelf under the guidance of 
ſo kind and lovely a perſon; till on a 
ſudden it came acroſs my head to reflect, 
Why ſhould I trouble myſelf about other 
people's affairs? Have not I, and has not 
mery human being, a blind old blockhead, 
and a charming clear-{ighted conductreſs in 
our own bre#ts ?—one who is inceſſantly 
marning her perverſe companion of thoſe 
dangers he is ever deſirous of plunging 
into? Yet how ſeldom will he obey theſe 
uleful admonitions of REAsON! How often, 
s in very ſpite to her, will he chooſe the 
path he ought above all others to ſhun, and 

break 
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break both their noſes with the fall his ſtu. 
pid obſtinacy occaſioned ! 

So far the ingenious Gozzi, whoſe power 
of attracting general notice to his book, con- 
fiſts chiefly in drawing unexpected infer. 
ences from vulgar and common occurrencez, 
Twas by this art our Whitfield obtained 
followers—and dis natural; for if whi'ſt an 
arrow's point conyeys the final effect of our 
ſhooting, a feather guides it to that mark 
-propoſed ; and if flight things may thus be 
found uſeful in furthering thoſe of more 
importance, who knows but this little work, 
flimſy as it is, may boaſt ſome utility? an 
ample compenſation, ſurely, for all the cen 


ſure and all the ſatire it may provoke. 


RELIGION, 
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RELIGION, WORSHIP, 


ARE fo far ſynonymous, that both im- 
ply that immediate duty to God which he 
himſelf enjoined in the four firſt command- 
ments of the Decalogue ; while the ſix others, 
þſt/in place, though more in number, relate 
to moral obligations, and refer to the articles 
Virtue and Morality. What God has 19 
united, therefore, let not man put aſunder ; 
for it is virtue to maintain RELIGION ſacred 
in a great community, and 'tis a moral obli- 
gation each to other, that good example be 
ſet of attending public woRsH1P. Myſtic 
piety is not unfrequent in England, which 
has of late been too much divided between 
fidelity and fanaticiſm ; tis orthodox writ- 
ing, true Chriſtian preaching, and devoutty 


atentive hearing, that is wanted in our 
land, where the church has no power but 
7 | of 
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. aſtical precept—where the court and miniſtry 


clergy really do poſleſs a degree of learning 


ranks, and every*houſe—I hope I may add 


| Teſtament, and a Grammar, with one per- 
ſon at leaſt 3 of reading them to the 


will perhaps learn from her preſent diſtreſs, 


of well doing, and ought to ſee for that rea. 
ſon obedient ſubmiſſion follow each eccleſi- 


afford examples of goodneſs unthought of 


in other nations—where- the biſhops and 


which our neighbours have no chance to 
come in ſight of —where decency marks 
the clerical character even in the loweſt 


every cottage of ten pounds annual value 
through Great Britain, contains a Bible, a 


reſt. 
Great and ineſtimable privilege! denied by 
the Romiſh church, that now runs to ruin 


in conſequence of ſuch worldly caution; and 


how the knowledge of true RELIGION is 
neceſſary to its veneration, and how that 


ignorance ſhe long encouraged will at length 
| looſe 
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boſe. its blind . againſt that very WOR= 
Ir it was intended to ſhield—whilſt To 


Our church, ſecure on Truth's firni rock, 
Still mocks each ſacrilegious hand; 
Proof even againſt ELECTRIC ſhock, 
Our Heaven-defended ſteeples ſtand. 
| PoeULAR BALLAD. 


WL, REJOINDER, ANSWER axv RESPONSE. 


OF theſe ſynonymes the firſt ſeems the 
ulitical term. Caius ſpoke well in the 
bouſe this morning - but Marcus, who riſes 
ie a giant on the REPLY, obtained moſt 
ſtention and applauſe. REJOINDER is al- 


oft wholly a law term, and RESPONSE 
ems dedicated to the ſchools. Conver- 
don finds ANSWER ſufficient, and delights 
recording thoſe happy ones which con- 
u a pungent ſalt in them. There are, 
7o1. 11. 5 however, 


«SLAG LA AQUIE 
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enen 


however, { — ſhades of ee * Wha 
Queen Elizabeth aſked her neglected cour: 
tier on what he was employing his thoughts, 
one day, and received this unexpected re i 
turn to her enquiry,—* Madam, I wy 
thinking on a woman's promiſe ;” we cal 
it a ſharp and bitivg ANSwER.— But whe 
the Conqueror's favourite adviſed his maſter 


to make an early peace, ſaying, I would ac 
cept theſe terms if I were Alexander ; andt 
king gave him the well-known retort of 
So would I accept them too, were I Parmei 
nio: it ſeems rather a ſeoffing REPLY, pre 
voked. by the pertneſs of a fellow who pre 
ſumed on the prince's tame endurance 
"Tis obſervable enough too, that this bitt 
taunt was a Greck one; for their ANSWEI 
and epigrams are generally, ſo far as I © 
find, more elegantly fi imple than piercing 
keen, and have little of that effect whidh6 
penetrates one's head, when darted by M: 
tial's pen, like a ray of light, and drives 
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des heart like à dagger, when urged by 
de hands of Boileau, Young, or Swift. 

When Mademoiſelle de Gournay, one of 

b beſt pk Ks and Latin ſeholar in rn 


rene 


jad been teaſing Racan the poet with ex- 
dining to him, who knew no more on't 
lan myſelf, ſome epigrams in the Antho- 
beia for which he had no taſte ; tormenting 
lin with extolling their ſuperior merit, and 


eferting their ſimplicity to all modern ex- 
klence; he grew tited ; and telling her 
bras time to go to dinner, ſhe ordered it 
Ip; and helping her friend to ſome ſoup, 
hich was, it ſeems, particularly inſipid and 
0 lit: Mademoiſelle, ſaid he, c icy ane 
te digne de vont, une ſoupe vrayment & la 
8 che. 

This was 4 witty remark, to which the 
ky made no REPLY, 
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rous mind — even in ſpite of true Chriſtian 
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RESENTMENT, DISPLEASURE, INDIGNATION. 


PAINFUL affections of a feeling heart, 
and too nearly ſynonymous ; though the 
firſt word is moſt expreſſive of that deep 
ſenſe of injury ſo likely to pervade a gene- 


humility, which tis our duty ſteadily te 
maintain: for though ingratitude, or un 
merited inſult, juſtly incurs our very ſeriou 
DISPLEASURE, they ought not to excite 
laſting RESENTMENT towards the guilty 
individual, but only ſuch honeſt Ilex 
TION againſt the vice, as may guard u 
from all ſeduQion to ſimilar offences. 
A wiſe man, however, will make haſte 

to forgive, becauſe RESENTMENT is a pain 
ful ſenſation, and he deſires to feel himſel 
at eaſe; a great man pardons readily, be 
cauſe he finds few things worthy of bis ic 
| rio 


jous-and deep RESENTMENT); and a pious 


Aa will never reſent at all, reflecting how 


nuch he has himſelf to be forgiven. 
/ 


©. 4% . 
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REVENGEFUL axv VINDICTIVE. 


TH E firſt of theſe words expreſſes the 


babolical quality oftener as an adjective, I 
think ; the ſecond is commonly uſed adver- 
bally, which difference alone hinders their 
mt ſynonymy. Catiline is a lad RE- 


TENGEFUL fellow, ſays one, and of a tem- 


per ſo cruelly VINDICTIVE, he lets no of- 


perhaps to put himſelf in the place of Hea- 
ren, and diſpenſe puniſhments at his own 
pleaſure ; not reflecting that he who made 
nan can alone diſtinguiſh guilt from error 
in many caſes; that to him is juſtly reſerved 
the n of chaſtiſing; and that from 

P 3 his 
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knce paſs by him unrequited— thinking 
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bulatory, lay the fault upon a warm climate, 


be judge and executioner in his own cauſe; 


Were the murderer ſuffered ſilently to eſcape, 
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his happineſs and his perfection no creaturg 
can be more diſtantly removed, than he 
who is diſpoſed to be v1NDIcTIVE towards 
a companion in frailty, and of a REveNGe, 


rUL temper while ranging through the 
walks of common life, 


"Tis charged on foreigners that they ſeek 
REVENGE ; and thoſe philoſophers who are 
willing to conſider Virtue and Vice as am- 


In Italy, however, tis merely the mildneſs 
of their criminal law, ſo flow to puniſh, 
ſo eaſy to elude, that leaves every man to 


and how an Engliſhman would endure to 
hear of his only ſon's murdex by the hand 
of a worthleſs rival, will 1 hope and truf 
never be known in Great Britain, where, 
conſcious that his country will make a 
dreadful example of his injurer, he has 
only to lament a loſs ſo heavy and grievous. 


ol 
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or be 91 Nee at the 9 of a 
durch, or in the palace of a rich nobleman, 
ve ould fee if John Bull were leſs vi N- 
MIcTIVE than Pietro the Italian: I fear he 


- 
— — — — - — * 


would, like the laſt named, watch the 4 ng 
out of his lurking-hole, and fab him when 
te could. | 
It does indeed appear that one ſet of peo · 


ar. 
=. 


a - 
3 


ple are little better or worſe chan another 


i 
ö 

g 
Fi 
4 

i 

0 
p 


A- by nature as we call it. Tis the in- 


luence or neglect of religion and the laws 


. hes 4 


tat operates upon our conduct; and, with 


— — 
4 a 


reard to individuals, few I'm afraid are 
nuded by principle, and a Ready care to 
leaſe God in all their actions; without 


ta . 2 „ „ " - „ 
which vivifying cauſe, our morality is mere 
1 . we © | | f 
1 abit, and our virtue ſuch as a change of 
boſe habits would entirely do away. 
4 f 
Jas 


8 REVERSE, 
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A , REVERSE, CONTRARY, EXERGUE, 


A RE not ſynonymous certainly; neither 
would the laſt word have found a place here 
à cits des autres, if I had not fancied that 
ſome people one has ſeen, who wiſh not to 
be thought ignorant, imagined EXERGvs to 

be the REVERSE, or CONTRARY, or, as we 
ſay, the wrong ſide of a medal or coin, It 
3s not ſo, however : ſcholars could tell them 
B that it means little more than the Latin 
* fecit in Greek; and that being commonly 
written on reverſes, though ſometimes it is 


| found on front ſides too, it has been mil- 
| taken as meaning REVERSE, The ſymbol 
ll of Rome often obſerved on old gems, &&. 
is an EXERGUE: fo is the carnation in Ben. 


penuto Garofamt's pictures; for though there 
ö | may be a written EXERGUE, tis oftener 1 
ſort of hieroglyphic. Exelyn writes the word 


N  exurgh 


—— — —— — —ͤ ——ů— — — —— — — 
_— 
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exurges but I believe 'twas Marmontel's 
Tale that brought it into Engliſh converſa- 
jon language ; it uſed to be a mere book- 
' word, The other two are nearer to each 
other, We ſay familiarly, that ſickneſs is 
the REVERSE 'of health, for example, and 
youth the REVERSE of age: but 'tis more 
elegant to call vice virtue's CONTRARY, I 
ſuppoſe becauſe of their ſtanding in oppoſi- 
tion. And a mean woman once in my ſight 
I: {et a whole company into laughter, when, 
m ber patron aſking of what profeſſion her huſ- 
tig band was, that he might ſerve her—adding, 
ay But he is an apothecary—is he not? ſhe re- 
ti plied, © Oh no, Sir, quite the xEveRss." 
ail. foreigners will ſcarce perceive how comi- 
bol cally abſurd the reply was, till they are told 
& cf that ſhe ought to have ſaid, On the con- 
en. TRARY, my huſband keeps a public-houſe 
org for ſo he did a buſineſs diſtin enough 
from, and oppoſite enough to that her friend 
ord} imagined, But what could be the REYERSE 


ge. of 


_ 
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of an apothecary, ſet them all o wondering 
till ſhe informed them. If the connoiſſeurs 


object to what I have faid concerning the 
EXERGUE, they muſt remember I ſpeak to 
learners, not the learned, and I think my 


account a good one, ExERGUE is a device, 


a viſible metaphor; and I really know not 
what to call the I. N. R. I. upon the croſs, or 
the S. P. Q. R. upon the Roman banners, if 
they be not written EXERGUES. Mottoes 
are they not; for to be a motto, ſome word 
3s neceſſary, and one word is beſt; when 
there are more, tis better to ſay legenda, in 
pure ſtrictneſs. The Bourbon motto was 
'Efperance—Shakeſpeare alludes to it in the 
hiſtorical plays. The Hamiltons is Through, 
alluding to their coat armour; the Dou- 
glas's Forward, if 1 remember. Sentences 
ſhew leſs reſearch :—as under the Bertie 


arms, three battering rams, we read, Virtus 


Ariete fortior ; under the Saliſbury 721, in 


the ſame taſte, Sat &ft proſiraſſe Leoni, and 
4 the 


— — —— — 
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he like; but R. I. P. which diſtinguiſhes the 
tombs of Romaniſts in our churches, is an 
[XERGUE, meaning Requieſcat in pace, which 
| know not why is ſo peculiarly appropri» 
ted to one ſect of Chriſtians more than 
mother. We all alike deſire to reſt in peace, 
nd in our conſecrated ground ſo may they 
ger reſt ! who yet unfeelingly exclude us 
fom theirs upon the continent,—But ſurely 
the ſtorm which gathers over all our heads, 
and has already begun to fall on theirs, will 
mite all ſets, all ranks, all denominations 
of Chriſtians to defend that religion eſta- 
fiſhed in the ſacred blood of our common 
* laser, and to protect his worſhip with all 


js due rites and ſolemn appendages, 


RIDDLES, i 
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RIDDLES, REBUSES, ZNIGMAS, CHARADES, 


HAVE. doubtleſs a very cloſe aflinity 
without being ſynonymous terms, The 
firſt, of Saxon origin, ſeems to imply, from 
ancient uſage of the word in England, 
ſomewhat like a trial of ſkill—as the Dic qui- 
bus in terris among the Romans, Riddle 
me this, and riddle me that, is a common 
verb in our old poems, for Explain me this, 
and expound me that. So late as Milton 
we read | 


Be lefs abſtruſe, my riddling days are oer 


from the mouth of Sampſon Agoniſtes, A 
RIDDLE however, now, in mere converſa- 
tion language, means little elſe than an 
ENIGMA, and little more than what Pere 
Boubours, in Les Memoires de Trevoux, de- 
ſcribes as a ſubtle and ingenious diſcourſe 


including ſome concealed meaning. 
| 2 When 
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When Hempe is ſpun, 
England's done, 


was an ænigmatical prophecy, Lord Bacon 
lays, which the riddlers of his time con- 
frued thus: That after Henry, Edward, 
Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth had reigned — 
England ſhould be no more—or England 
ſhould ceaſe, was the word :—and ſo it did, 
lays he, in a manner, for after that our 
king's ſtyle was Great Britain—the in 
tals of their names having completed the 
word as then ſpelt Hempe. 

ENIGMA is I learn of Greek derivation, 
and the oldeſt books give us the beſt exam 
ples—Sampſon's 'in the book of Judges— 


ud mythological ones innumerable at a 
time when almoſt all literature was drawn 
nom Egypt, the true land of myſtery and 
„ ficrolyphic. *Tis now a mere ſport and 
«. Jay of words, and ranks among thoſe ſpe- 
eis of falſe wit which are commendably 

exploded. 
nen 
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exploded. Yet Dumay the agreeable coun- 
fellor at Paris, after he was blind, ſent. Me: 


nage theſe two lines, having previouſly 
been told that * friend was _ up with 


the gout : / 
Wi mala noſtra tulit præſtanti dote valebat. . 
Ede viri nomen, dos tibi talis etit. . 
| 0 

To which Menage inſtantly replied by 
the ſervant who waited, | 0 
dipodem tecum facio. Tumet æger uterque | ir 
Pes mihia Caligat lumen utrumque tibi: M 
| m 
The anſwer is Prettieſt, 0 
In Edipus alone I read | | di 
Our mileries united; | bn 
My latneneſs was to him decreedy * 


His eyes like yours benighted. 


I could do nothing with the KDD it pl 
felf —Mr. Gray did me the honour to turn ty, 
u thus: 


He R; 


t- 
= 
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| He who our ills united bare, 
The art of divination knew; 


If you the prophet's name declare; 
Tu bail you prophet too- 


And while the world owes TR ſolid. "OY 
pations, let him neither be angry nor 
ahamed that it fees he can trifle to oblige 
or divert a friend. 

The REBUS meantime, ſuch as Menage 
or Camden deſcribes, is a ſtill meaner con- 


rivance, as things now ſtand, than the laſt 
mentioned; yet an acquaintance with them 
may aſſiſt men in decypheting old families, 
which ſhewed their names by devices: as 
fir Anthony Wingfield, who with the croſs 
ind red toſe, which latter denotes a Lancaſ- 
tian Partizan, gave a wide extended wing, 
with theſe four letters round, F. E. L. D. 
Fhile Fuller of Roſe-Hill choſe for his re. 
but, device, Or exergue, . 


A Roſe, a Hill, an ye, a Loaf and a Well: 


He ad Hill Thove well, being implied. Theſe 
tricks 
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tricks were taught us in the early ages by 
the French, among whom they are ſtill 

called Rebizs de Picurdie. But they have been 
always in the world, I believe; nor did 
Lucius Florus, nor Julius Cæſar himſelf, 
feorn a contrivance of the ſame nature, 
when the hiſtorian gave a flower ſignifying 


his appellation, as Benvenuto Garofani, the 
painter in the ſame country, did a good 
_ thouſand years after: — and tis ſaid by the 
connoifleurs how Julius Cæſar put an ele- 
phant upon his coin, becauſe Cæſar means 
elephant in the Mauritanian tongue, Nay, 
I doubt not but the Czar, which means 
Ceſar, gives a true REBUS at this very 
day 'in the order of the Elephant, upon 
that very principle. The diſcriminating 
difference ſeems: to be this: the RIDDLE 
may be profe, and the ſubj ect is totally at 
his choice who makes it. The 2NIGCMA 
ſhould be verſe, and a ſhort diſtich is moſt 
aal; while the R&BUS mult include a 


name, T7 
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unc, which to the exergue is not ne- 
&llary. 

CHARADE is a new device of the ſame 
und. I never heard its origin, but know that 
chen the Spectator had driven out this laſt 
dſurdity, and Garrick helped its exit by 
Ws revival of Abel Drugger ; ingenious 
: Whilneſs invented a new one, and covered 
wr fans, ſcreens, &c. with CHARADES 
ewly brought from France. The ſubtlety 
kre conſiſts in making two different qua- 


les agree in a third; one is ſufficient for 
whecimen : 


My firſt runs at you, 
My ſecond runs into you, 


My third runs through you, 


Jas good as any of them: Tis buck-thorn 
wers the deſcription. 


VOL, 11. Q  RIDICULE, 
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RIDICULE, RAILLERY, DERISION, BANTER, 


ARE much too nearly allied—yet natu f 
rally at a good diſtance from ſtrict ſynoM; 
nymy ; the ſecond and the fourth being; 
agreeable ſources of amuſement and innolM 
cent mirth, while the other two are odiouiMh 
and terrifying. Yet nothing is ſurer than, 
that a man, or ſcience, or a quality of thi ho 
mind, or a flight affeQation in the perſorliMlic 
of a friend, which has been only once thy, 
| ſubjet of BANTER or RAILLERY in a {i 
of gay companions, becomes quickly ju 
theme of DERISION to fools, who. learn 
laughing more ealily than difcernment ii 
the choice of objects where RIDICULE Wiſh 
juſtly permitted. Addiſon, though po 


ſeſſed of humorous powers beyond eve 
other writer in our language - Shakeſpe: 


alone excepted—deteſts all drollery on fe 
0 


hd 
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ous ſubjects, and ſays in his Freeholder, that 


2 quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make 
ſome blockheads treat with levity an obli- 
ration wherein their welfare is concerned 
n this world and the next. Such RA1L- 
Rz, adds he, is enough to make the 
hearers tremble. And I do think the ſpirit 
of DERISION (become either ſo natural or 
v infectious among Britons, that the very 
abies of our iſland are tainted with it) 
never did find a way to gain applauſe as 
ww in faſhionable circles, till my Lord 
Shafteſbury had ſhown us how happily and 
urily we might laugh at Heaven and its 
pdgments : for although the noble author's 
un ſhafts of RIDICULE were ſeverely and 


mth much humour retorted upon him again 


I Mandeville, in the firſt dialogue of his 
kond volume, where the laugh and parody 


te admirable; and although numberleſs ; 


vod anſwers have been made to the Cha- 


teriſtics, one in particular, very little 


Q 2 read, 
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read, in a novel called The Cry ; my heart 
prompts me to fancy, and experience con- 
firms the notion, that ſince that book ap- 
peared, which taught mankind how RID. 
CULE alone was to be conſidered as a teſt 
of truth, every character, however venera- 
ble by virtue of conduct or dignity of ſitu- 
ation - every tranſaction, however trifling in 
- Itſelf, has been torn out and hung before 
the public eye to excite DERISION of au- 
thority, and promote BANTER Where 'tis 
difficult to imitate merit. | 
South ſays, that it was out of Titus's 
power not to be derided, but in his power 
not to be ridiculous ; and this is the beſt 
comfort for thoſe whoſe delicacy has ſuf- 
fered by modern wit. Yet a man may loſe 
his eye from the ſtroke of a boy's pop-gun, 
if not aware of its ſudden approach; and 
*tis obſervable enough too, that as the pre 
ſent are beyond all preceding times fruit 
ful in ſarcaſtic merr:ment, ſo I recollect nc 


apt 
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ge leſs fertile of elegant humour and harm- 
es gaiety than the preſent. Broad mirth and 


coarſe reprefentation of mean manners, and 


the rough ſcenes of life, beſt fix the atten- 
fon of high people to the ſtage, where they 
ontemplate the tricks of ' Miſs Hoyden and 
Miſs Tomboy with the. ſame diſgraceful ea- 


erneſs that detains a lower ſet with liquor- 


h hope of ſeeing ſomewhat at a print- 


ſhop window capable to inflame appetite in 


mintelletnal and empty youth, or to re- 
fore it in debauched though half inert old 
ge. Such is the retrograde progreſs of 


fle refinement, and ill directed opulence : 


—juſt theme of indignant fatire to thoſe 


who write, of pointed RAILLERY to ſuch 


; have talents for converſation, 
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RULE, SWAY, GOVERNMENT, 


ARE not preciſely ſynonymous, though 
ſimilar, Sway has by far the gentleſ 
meaning of the three : its derivation from 
a German word ſchweben, expreſſive of un- 
dulatory motion, implies a degree of ſoft= 
neſs little conſonant to the other two; and 
we ſay without impropriety civil or gram: 
matical, that in thoſe countries where abſc 
Jute RPLE fits deſpotic on the lips, almoſt 
upon the eye of the ſovereign, a favourite 


may ſtill bear conſiderable s Ay, and guide 
| to his own fancy the ſceptre of Govern 


MENT, If we turn our looks towards the 


verbs formed from theſe nouns, we may like 
wiſe obſerye minds of peculiar make, which 
though they reſiſt being RULED, will eafil 
permit their opinions to be led, and thel 


judgment $SWAYED ; and 'tis well know 
tha 
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that men of this deſcription muſt be o- 
vERNED by influence: for, as a great ſtateſ- 
man of old ſays, © If you will work on 


my man, you muſt either know his nature 
and faſhions, and ſo lead him; or his 
ends, and ſo perſuade him; or his weakneſs, 
and ſo awe him; or his intereſts, and ſo Go- 
yeRN him.” "Tis therefore that I now 
caſe to wonder what thoſe people would 
have, who complain not only of the authority 
but the znf/uence of GOVERNMENT. There 
ne but three ways to chooſe out of: we 
muſt be each wholly independent of other, 
and, acknowledging no head or heads, no 
ſubordination, no ſociety, live like ſome 
ſolitary Indians, in a ſtate of total freedom 
from every divine and every human tie ;— 
or we muſt be GOVERNED ſomehow—either 
by RULE, as a huſband in his houſe, where 
al acknowledge his authority; or like a 
wife in her family, who swars by influ- 


ence, and holds her limited power by per- 
Q 4 petual 


| 
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= ſtone, three yardes and a haulfe long, four | 


petual attention not to diſguſt by its -toglf 
rough exertions. Deſpotic ſovereigns ar ; 
obeyed as the man is in this caſe :—limitediſi 
monarchs are contented to carry every 
point as a woman in her circle, 
And win their way by yielding to the tide, 
only adopting {kill inſtead of ſtrength. Nor- 
den tells us, in his accqunt of Cornwall, g 
ſomething concerning the Pendre ſtone 
analogous enough to our GOVERNMENT ; 
here in Great Britain. 
It is (ſays he) a rocke upon the toppe 
of a hill near Bliſton, on which ſtandeth al 


beacon, and on the toppe of the rocke lyethi 


foote broad, and two and a haulfe thick; 
and it is ſo equally balanced that a touch 
may move it, whereof I have had true expe- 
rience. Yet whereas a man with his /itle 
finger can eaſily ſtirr the ſame, the ſtrength 


of many men cannott ever move it or re- 


move away.” | oo | 
| If 
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tit therefore people fancy there is ſome- 
ding great in refuſing to be awed by ma- 
jelty, or RULED by power, let them at 
8 laft, like their own huge and rugged maſſes 
e ſtone in Wiltſhire and in Cornwall, ſhew 
W themſelves eaſy to be swr D with a ſoft 
W touch and gentle hand, nor complain alike 
g of influence and of authority; ſince we ſee 
f dearly that ſome GOVERNMENT is neceſ- 
| ary to every country: and how ſociety is 
WH arried on where all will bear RuLE, and 
one will ſuffer it, a neighbouring nation 
W hews. Let ours take warning from the 
Fi example, reflecting that theſe monu- 
nental ſtones would not have ſtood ſo 
bong, had not their balance been ſo nicely 
kept. The venerably ancient, the almoſt 
elf exiſtent rock of royalty may yet, as we 
ke, be at length deſtroyed by mean but 
bng continued efforts to undermine it ;- 
mough, when it ſplits, inſulting curioſity is 
Founded by the fragments, and calm ſpec- 


tators 


: 
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tators lie eruſhed beneath its fall: while 


| theſe apparently works of art, as Bryant 
| judges from their repetition, muſt, when 


they ſink, drop all at once together—ſo cloſc- 
1 ly united are the ſuſtainers and ſuſtained. 


R —————————————— — ͤ—— —„-„— 


RURAL axv RUSTIC 


— 


| MUST neceſſarily ſeem ſynonymous to 
foreigners, who ſee them uſed perpetually 
for each other in our beſt authors—or think 
they do—becauſe the words are commonly 
appropriated with a ſelection exact enough. 
England, ſay we, affords more ſituations 
that one may juſtly term RURAL, than any 


nation or country in Europe ; for in France, 


Italy and Germany, at leaſt, you are always 
too near, or too far from a great city; ſo 
that the prominent features of every land- 


ſcape exhibit either- wildneſs approaching 
| i 
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jo barbarity, or elſe cultivation reſembling 
garden more than fields: —whereas in 

Great Britain, where opulence is more 

diffuſed, and knowledge leſs concentrated, 
Nature accepts the character of individuals, 
and every place poſſeſſes ſome agreeable 
ornaments which tend to its embelliſh- 


A 


ment—though no ſpot is by the accumula- 
tion of ſuch ornaments made more ſplendid 
than beautiful. Ru RAL elegance is the 
pride and pleaſure of our happy iſland, 
V whence Rus ric groſſneſs and rough ſce- 
nery are ſo nearly expelled, that you ſeek for 
12 in vain at a great diſtance from the 
capital, among the lakes of Weſtmoreland, 
or along the ſea-coaſts of Devonſhire. 


pPhence our faſtidious travellers, perhaps, 


ys Tir'd of the tedious and diſreliſh'd good, 
ſo Seek for their ſolace in acknowledg'd ill, 


* Danger, and toil, and pain. 
 GRAHAN's T8LEMACHUS- 


to We 


* 
4. 


f 
r 
* 
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We climb the Alps of Switzerland and 
Savoy; br journey round the Hebrides in 
ſearch” of contraft and variety, delighting 
to penetrate the „ receſſes of Nature, 
and 


«Eaſt her where ſhe fits alone, 
r on her craggy throne. 
— 4 


Such views indeed produce magnificent 
ideas i in the mind, but they are ideas of 
God, not man. He always ſeems debaſed 
on ſuch a theatre, and, to fay true, ge- 
nerally acts his part upon them with RUS- 
TICITY enough : while foreigners are often 


heard to admire our peaſantry both in the 
north and weſt of England, each with his 


. | watch, bie little ſhelf of books, trimmed 
: | hedge, "Clean ſhirt, and planted garden; 
enjoying that RURAL fimplicity, and ele- 
* gant competence glory of Britons !—great 
| and enviable reſult of equal laws and mild | 
| * | | 
3 | N | | ” | 
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Let them remember then thoſe laws, thoſe rights, 

That generous plan of. pow'r deliver'd down 

From age to age by their renown'd forefathers, 

80 dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood. 
App1sox's Caro. 


10 SAUNTER, TO LOITER, ro LINGER, TO 
DELAY, TO BE SLUGGISH, DILATORY, 
f AND TEDIOUS. 


d 50 7202 ESE BBB 


UNPLEASING qualities variouſly ex- 


ne nearly though not cloſely ſynonymous. 
Ve apply ſome of them to perſons chiefly, 
ad ſome to things. 


What plagues, what torments are in ſtore for thee, 
Thou sLUGG18H idler, DILATORY flave ! 


s the Turk in Johnſon's Irene. He had 


5 almoſt to antipathy, though he conſi- 
dered 


preſſed by all theſe verbs and adverbs, which 


Indeed an averſion to ſuch people amount- 
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dered himſelf among the number, and paſfed 


his life in forming and breaking reſolutions 


of active diligence. He ſaid that the verb 
SAUNTER came originally from Sainte Terre 
the Holy Land ; for that in cruſading times, 


when a fellow was found LO1TERING about, 


unable or unwilling to give account of him- 


ſelf and his deſigns, if aſked whither he was 
going, the uſual reply was, à la Sainte Terre: 


and from that cauſe, people who LINGERED 
about a houſe, treſpaſſing upon that hoſpi- 


tality which in ſuch days was with difficulty 


refuſed, were called by corruption Saznte- 
terrers and SAUNTERERS, DELAY, mean- 
time, is a word that may often be uſed in 


an excellent ſenſe as a part of policy and 


military {kill : witneſs the conduct of Fabius, 
who we are told ſaved Rome by procralli- 
nation, and drawing out the war into length; 
fatiguing. his enemy and wearying the pa- 
tience of troops, who fighting in a foreign 
land need no enemy but patience for their 


utter 
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utter extirpation ; while thoſe who die can 
derer be replaced, and every village affords 
refuge for the aſſailed, and ruin to the aſ- 
ſülants. 

Fortune, in great matters as well as ſmall, 
eſembles the market: if you can wait a 
while the price will fall. That DELAYS are 
dangerous 1s on the other hand no falſe 
proverb: but the meaning here is, when 


you come to the moment of execution, do 


2D 
5 quickly that which you have conſidered lei- 
: ſurely ; for as the motion of a boy's top 


turned ſwiftly round appears to ſtand ſtill, 
o no ſecrecy can be ever comparable to cele- 
nity in buſineſs. That arrow is ſureſt to 
hit the mark which is moſt ſuddenly and 
lmiftly ſhot. 

I ſaw a pretty quibbling epigram once 


pon a man whoſe name was Baddeley, and 


who owed the writer money, if I remember: 
Vit ran thus: 


Dr Ar is bad and I may ſay, 
There's nought but bad in Baddelcy. 


3 SEDITIONS, 
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TROUBLES enough from repletion, when ill 


of preſent, that unleſs the ſtate is intrinſi- 


commerce that it can with difficulty reſtore 
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SEDITIONS, TROUBLES, FACTIONS, 
DISTURBANCES, . 


ARE nearly allied certainly, yet not 
quite ſynonymous ; for TROUBLES ſpring 
up many times in ftates from cauſes not 
eaſy to cure as tedious wars abroad, which 
cauſing heavy debts at home, produce dif- 
treſs from mere inanition, like the alkaline 
fever brought on a human body by too long 
abſtinence from food. T here are likewiſe 


humours are afloat. But nations not kept 
ignorant of the diſeaſe or remedy, will be 
little ſubje to DISTURBANCE, even from 
the worſt of theſe cauſes; having learned 


from knowledge of paſt ages, or experience 
cally poor, and ſo enfeebled from loſs of 


. itlelf 
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elf to health and vigour, or ſuddenly of- 
knded by innovations, 'twill not be eaſy 
p excite SEDITION among the common 
xople, who are always more diſpoſed to 
wiet than their agitators expected to find 
em; flow to move, although powerful 
hen once ſet in motion; and ever more 
aelined by nature and cuſtom to obey the 
ling de fafo, than any newly ſprung-up 
body of nobles, or ſelf- created demagogues 


fighting in confuſion, in which our en- 


ne 
1 htened commonalty fee far off that they 
e only be made inſtruments of advance- 


ent to fellows no better than themſelves, 
o for the purpoſes of FAcr ION climb on 
e ſhoulders of the people to reach at and 
troy the King's prerogative. A monarch 


i fe againſt all ſuch, however, while he 


ce cles the good - will of his common peo- 


alt- and every child's Pantheon can remind + 


of 
tore te ſky, made a factious combination to 


denk vor. 11. R bind 


\ that when the inferior deities, nobles ot 


| 
| 
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bind or confine Jupiter, Briareus came inf 


with his hundred hands (meaning the mul- 


titude), and unlooſed every knot. But al- 
though a ſtate nicely balanced is leaſt ſubjead 
to ſerious DISTURBANCES of any other, it! 
may naturally be obnoxious enough to pettz | 
TROUBLES, as winds are always higheſf 
when the ſun is in Aries or Libra, and gut 
noctial tides are proverbial. 

Let not our neighbours fancy, howeve 
that ſuch wear out our ſtate. Oppoſition ij 
exerciſe, and contributes to the long life « 
a mixed government; and thoſe who tak 
pains to convince us that every briſk ga 
mult needs end in a hurricane, lie under 


phyſical as well as a political miſtake. 
dead calm that precedes fuch a convulſid 


of nature, or of civil polity, is the dread 
ſymptom, the ſignal for experienced pilc 
to draw in all the fails, and collect cloſet 


gether, that ſo the tempeſt's fury may 
ſpent in vain. 


SEN 
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VTI ENT, THOUGHT, NOTION, OPINION, 


ARE nearly ſynonymous in books, but 
vl tot in talk, where the firſt has of late uſurp- 
aa wider dominion than our tongue regu- 
ly granted. We ſay in good ſtrictneſs, 
tow 'twas our firm OPINION till laſt week, 
hat our old friend Ruggiero had more 
Wr*0UGHT in him, and better NOTIONS 
both of honour and propriety, than thus to 
tray his SENTIMENTS at the requeſt of a 
try creature, who courted him out of 
hem for intereſted purpoſes alone—a mere 
ki-lover, who would willingly ſet any 
body's houſe on fire for the ſake of roaſting 
ter own eggs. This example, however, is 
exceedingly imperfect. A lady of delicacy 
now called, I know not why, a lady of 
INTIMENT ; and a perſon who, as-Addi- 
bn's Sempronius ſays of Cato; is grown by 
2 being 
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being long liſtened to, ambitiouſiy ſententious, 
has been of late derided by the appellation 
of a man of SENTIMENT—in alluſion, as ] 
ſuppoſe, to Mr. Sheridan's play. Favourite 
dramas have, among the Engliſh, a temporary 
influence over language that would amaze 
one. The Duke of Buckingham's Rehear- 
ſal drove out of faſhionable company the 
filly phraſe of Egad and all that; and I have 
been told that Dryden's Sir Martin cleared 


the elegant tables of their then favourite in- 


tercalation In fine, Sir. New ones meanwhile ; 
ſpring up every day, like theſe, dully to take Ml © 
their turn and be forgotten, to the no ſmall} K 
incumbrance of converſation, and fatigue of ot 
one's ear ; for living, as Collins ſaid, under pl 
the dominion of a word, whether SENTI- fa 
MENT, or rage, or bore, or pledge one « ſelf; cf 


or , whatever abſurdity determines choice im 
muſt ſurely be a deſpicable mode of pro 
ing our good breeding, which rather con ( 
ſiſts in the art of baniſhing ſuch pedant © 

| tha 1 
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than inviting it. Indeed the pedantry of a 
drawing- room is no leſs offenfive than that 
of a college, or an army coffee-houſe, or a 
merchant's compting-houſe ; — all are tedious 
and diſgraceful, and ſhould be ſwept away. 
Let the players ſet the example, and, by re- 
forming the deſpicable cant of their green- 
rooms, ſhew themſelves fit to mend the foi- 
bles of the age. 

When the old poet Maynard came ty 
Paris a little while before his death, what- 


ever he ſaid one night almoſt when his 


fnends and he met at a tavern, ſome or 


other of them cried out, Ce mot la weſt 
plus en uſage. Wearied at length with their 
faſhionable criticiſms, he called for a ſheet 
of paper, and wrote theſe verſes upon it 


impromptu : | 


En cheveux blancs il me faut done aller . 
Comme un enfant tous les jours a Vecole z 
Que je ſerois fou d'apprendre à parler, 


Lorſque la mort vient m'ter la parole ! 
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How ſenſeleſs were I to be carried along 
In grey hairs to your new modiſh ſchool ! 
Sure death would a day ſooner palſy my tongue, 


Should it prove me fo errant a fool. 


b — — —— —— = 


SIGNS, PICTURES AT SHOP-DOORS, MARKS, 
TOK NS, PAINTED NOTICES THAT 
SOMETHING IS SOLD WITHIN, 


— ͤ—— .  ___ 


THE firſt is the popular word for what 
the others rather deſeribe than expreſs. 
Swift ſays ſomewhat haſtily, that wit and 
fancy are not employed in any one article, 
ſo much as in the contriving of s16Ns to 
hang before houſes. I rather think that it 
requires ſome wit and fancy to explain the 
meaning of many yet unintelligible ones; 
though the Spectator, and ſince him the 
Looker-on, in a paper ſuggeſted by a friend, 


have thrown much light upon the ſubject; 


a very 
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z very trivial one to people like that friend 
capable of benefiting literature by things of 
greater importance. 

In the thirty- ſecond number of the laſt- 
nentioned paper, however, we firſt are in- 
formed that tis to the heraldic diſtinction of 
the neighbouring noblemen that we are 
obliged for the multitude of monſters—as 
the Red Lion, the Black Swan, Blue Boar, 
Kc. a Swan fable, a Boar azure, a Lion gules, 
&, being the coat armour of ſome man of 
conſequence in the neighbourhood, This is 
o true, that the Harcourt Arms, the Pem- 
broke and Marlborough Arms are even now 
hung as SIGNS in the vicinage of Blenheim, 
Wilton, or Nuneham. The Green Man is 
however an exception : he is I believe an al- 
luſion to Bold Robin Hood]; and if the ſize 
of the picture admits, Little John is com- 
monly viſible in the perſpective. The Two 
Maidens at or near Kennelworth, one with 
ared roſe, and I think dreſſed in pink too; 
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the other with a white roſe, are apparently 
the Princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, ſet up 


by ſome wile fellow, who reſolved to enter. 


tain the partiſans of both families at his 
houſe, if poſſible. SiG6Ns and TOKENs of | 


every ſort, however, are going out, in pro- 
portion as literature comes in. Formerly 
brothers or friends, married and ſettled 
in different and diſtant provinces, ſent 
TOKENS to each other, as proofs of their 
yet continued exiſtence and welfare; but 
now the conveyance of letters by regular 
poſts is eſtabliſhed, ſuch MARKs are ren- 
dered unneceſſary. The cuſtom, however, 


ſtill obtains in Poland, I underſtand, and is | 


ſcarcely worn out in Moravia. S1GNs at 
elegant traders will very ſoon be out of 
cuſtom, I ſee plainly. Brewers were wont 
to ſet up an Anchor or a Peacock, &c. but 
they are fallen into diſuſe ; and I recolle& 
no SIGN at any banker's now, unleſs the 
Three Squirrels ſtill land in view at Tem- 

5 ple 
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between that hoarding animal and a money- 
dealer's ſhop, may have been longer preſery- 


| obſerve, to write the Prince's Head, or the 


ſome would certainly be with difficulty re- 
preſented to the eye, as a Nimble Nine- 
pence, which was ncthing more, probably, 
than a little coin twirled about as the deſig- 
nation of a gaming-houſe. The Round of 
Beef at ſome cook's ſhop near St. Giles's 
tempted Cox the merry dancing-maſter, of 
ſacetious memory, when he ſaw theſe words 
under, Good boiled beef hot every day, to 
rub the top of the + out, ſo that it ſtood 
thus, not every day; and the people did not 
know where to apply for their dinners; ſo 
looked them out another place for that pur- 
—_ : 
Pious $1GNS$ too, as the Lamb and Stan- 
dard, 


ple Bar; which, from the analogy perhaps 


ed than the reſt. "Tis now growing familiar, 


White Lion, inſtead of painting them; and 
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dard, from a verſe in St. John's Apocalypſe , 
the Dove and Mitre, which till remains at 
Hereford ; with the Nun and Crucifix, &c, 
wear out every day, as religion grows more 
delicate and leſs fervent among us. The 
Hare running over the Heads of Three 
Nuns, which uſed to ſtand at Charing Croſs, 
was manifeſtly nothing more than bad ſpell. 


err III — — _ 


ing. Nuns of ſome religious orders wear a 
HAIR cloth or cilice next their ſkin, for 
purpoſes of mortification, and this article 
was fold at the linen-drapers', who furniſh- 
ed the whole of their dreſs ; but the practice 
growing obſolete, I ſuppole, and the idea ſtill 
continuing of ſome connexion betwixt a 
nun and a HA ſkin, they thought it a 
HARE ſkin, and ſet up the figure of that 
animal accordingly. 

Enough on this ſynonymy of s1GNs and 
MARKS and TOKENS at ſhop-doors, whence 


they will ſoon be baniſhed, I believe. Under 
the 


8 


—— 
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the article SYMBOL much will occur of ſe- 
nous matter s176Nified by viſible £1GURES, 
MARKS, and TOKENS, 
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SILLY, IGNORANT, SENSELESS, 


ARE not ſynonymous, except in the 


mouths and opinions of ſuch as are SENSE= 
Less by nature, or IGNORANT with regard 
to language. Dr. Johnſon uſed to ſay, and 
have read it recorded by ſome of his bio- 
graphers, that the heaping loads of litera- 
ture on a head unfurniſhed with the præ- 
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cognita of knowledge, a SENSELESS ſoul, as 
be often called ſuch people, was like ſetting 
damonds or other precious jewels in lead, 
which could but obſcure the luſtre of the 


bone, and make the poſſeſſor aſhamed on't. 
Had he lived in Italy, this obſervation 
E | 


had been loſt : for as among our countrymen 


may 


1 Ares 4 LA. — 
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may be found many men of very mean and 
limited powers, who yet are excellently 


taught, and for that reaſon far from 16x0- 


RANT, although $ILLY enough on occaſions 
where no ſcience comes in play, and mat- 
ters of mere common ſenſe are made the 
ſubjects of converſation ſo in Italy, where 
little cultivation is thought neceſſary, tis 
exceedingly rare to hear a gentleman or 
lady diſgrace themſelves by a $ENSELEss 
or weak manner, either of acting or of 
ſpeaking, however IGNORANT they may 
prove of what we Engliſh conſider as al- 
moſt indiſpenſable literature—the Kknow- 
ledge of our own tongue, for example, and WI « 
ſo much of geography as may keep us from WE i 
being told impoſlibilities, and then laughed WM | 
at. An inſtance will contribute to explain t 
my meaning, in theſe poſitions, t 

The Spaniſh ambaſſador to our court in | 
Charles the Second's time was accounted, ¶ © 
and juſtly, a man of large capacity, deep 

| political 
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political thinking, active in buſineſs, and, in 
z word, far too cunning for our thoughtleſs 
monarch's counſellors to cope with ; but 
although nothing leſs chan SILLY, he ſet 
thoſe o'laughing at his IGNORANCE to 
whom he was himſelf ſuperior in parts and 
judgment, when the Royal Society being 


deſirous of putting in practice Torricelli's 


experiments, thought the Peak of Teneriffe 


a good place to prove their efficacy, and 


deputed two members to ſolicit from his 
excellency letters of recommendation for 
the Canary Iiles. The ambaſſador mean- 
time, never doubting but that their intention 
was to fetch away wine, not knowledge, 
enquired what quantity they propoſed bring- 
ing home; to which when the deputies re- 


plied, that their buſineſs was only to weigh 


the air upon the mountain's top, he drove 


them from his houſe like madmen, and ran 
himſelf to Whitehall, crying out that ſome 


crazy Engliſhmen had inſulted his avoca- 


tion, 
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tion, and begged permiſſion to weigh ths 


air in his maſter's dominions—as if ſuch 
things were poſſible. Charles and his bros 
ther, who were no mean philoſophers, con. 
cealed, from good breeding, their contempt 
of this 1GNORANT Spaniard j but the im- 
poſſibility of weighing air ſoon became a 
hack joke among the courtiers to divert the 
king in private, But why look fo far 
back? An intelligent nobleman from the 
Continent aſked me not more than ſeven 
years ago, where that Mr. Londini lived, 
that made ſo many and ſo good muſical 
inſtruments, particularly the piano e fortes, 
which always bore his name in front. This 
was being ſomewhat behind hand with 
the reſt of mankind, no doubt, yet was 
there no intellectual weakneſs diſcoverable, 


put the contrary; and a man leſs SILLY 


or SENSELESS than he have I not often | 


known. 
Of Engliſh ſimplicity combined with 


7 3 ſound 
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found learning, numberleſs examples crowd 
about one's remembrance, and preſs for the 


place of diſtinction. The firſt that preſents 


itſelf is that of a gentleman eminent for 


claſſic knowledge, a capital orientaliſt, and 
a perſon to whom the laſt related ſtory will 
be moſt welcome if he reads it. Returning 
from India once, he ſhewed me a curious 
gem given him by ſome prince of the coun- 
try, its colour a rich heavy green, its 
thickneſs aſtoniſhing, and the degree of 
tranſparency viſible in ſo ſolid a body— 
wonderful. I admired its uncommon beau- 
ty and value, and loſt ſight of the poſſeſſor 
for three or four years ; at the end of which 
ume chance threw us once more into the 
lame aſſembly-room, but in a different part 
of Europe. I hoped his gem was ſafe. 


Oh yes! replied my countryman, *tis cut 


into a ring now, and has half ruined me 


in paying for the inſtruments it broke dur- 


Ing the operation; for, continued he, ttis 


very 
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very near a diamond itſelf : but we ſplit it 
up at laſt, and I made ſuch a jeweller— 
naming him—engrave a figure on it, that 
it might be interefiing. What figure? aid 
I anxiouſly. Why, faith, madam, I cannot 


tell; I have ſcarce looked at it fince; but 
it was what the goldſmith thought pro- 
per—for there ſhould be ſomething on a 
ring, you know. Was not this conduct 
and mode of reaſoning SENSELESS ? Doc- 


= tor Johnſon's ſtory of a young woman he 
3 once knew, who laid by the bones off her 
own plate at dinner, when ſhe had been 
. eating chicken, to feed a friend's horſe 
whom ſhe expected to call in the evening, 
uſed to furniſh us matter of diſpute, [1 
thought her an ideot, while he contended 
that ſhe was only 1GNORANT of what a 
milliner's *prentice had no means of know- 
ing. She did not betray ſymptoms of folly 
in her buſineſs, ſaid he, nor yet dream of 
laying up oats and hay to feed the lap-dog 

—how- 
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however ſhe might miſtake the nature of 

u animal who came little in her way, and 
night be carnivorous for aught ſhe had op- 
portunity to obſerve. Something however 

nuſt, I believe, have been radically and 

om the beginning defeCtive in a mind ſo 
zINSELESS, that it could not at the age of 


menty years procure to itſelf better infor- 
nation than this. 


TO SLIP, TO SLIDE. 


THESE verbs are ſo very cloſely allied, 
lat foreigners will be in perpetual danger 
{chooſing the wrong; yet like reaſon and 
un, as Mr. Pope ſays, they are 


For ever ſeparate, yet for ever near. . 


The ſynonymy is by no means ; exact, 
VOL, 11. - and 
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and thoſe who are not attentive may hg 
eaſily led to sLIr, or to make a $LIP—for ſo 
a ſlight error is often called in Engliſh : but 
ſhould you in that very caſe ſay ſuch a per. 
ſon has made a SLIDE, all would laugh; 
only becauſe-in figurative language the laſt 
word is ſeldom uſed in a bad ſenſe; and 
though Thomſon does bid the ladies take 
care of their SLIDING hearts oddly enough, 
it would not be borne in converſation, l 
its direct ſenſe too, natives know inſtinctive 
ly the quantity of meaning each word bears 
and the moſt illiterate mother bids her little 
boys take care not to $LIP down, whet 
they go purpoſely o'sLIDING on the ice 
although ſhe may not have ſeen the Frenc 


epigram upon ſome young men ſkaiting: 


Sur un mince cryſtal Phyver conduit leurs pas, 
Le precipice eſt tous la glace : 

Telle eſt de nos plaifirs la legere ſurface, 
Glifiez, mortels | n'appuyez pas. 
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Thus o'er the dangerous gulf below 
3 pleaſure's SLIPPERY ſurface ſpread ; 
On tender ſteps with caution go, 

They ſooneſt ſink who boldeſt tread. 


And 'tis no incurious or uſeleſs reflection 
to obſerve how from this uncertain opera- 
tion—this SLIPPING of one ſmooth body 
over another—the ſtudy of mechanics has 
found out the ſecret to draw our moſt infal- 
ible and perfect method of gauging, mea- 
ſuring, &c. without any aſſiſtance from 
compalles ; merely by the $L1DING of one 
part of an inſtrument againſt another — while 
the ſuperinceſſus radens, in Everard's famous 
machine, gives the anſwer on a marked 
rule to men no way {killed I ſuppoſe in 


mathematics ; a common exciſeman being 
able to tell upon inſpection the contents 
of a caſk of whatever magnitude, to an 
exatneſs that would puzzle a philoſopher. 
On theſe occaſions wonder is the natural 
conſequence of inexperience, nay, the pro- 

© per 
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per conſequence ; for blockheads only will 
fail to be ſurpriſed when they ſee an effeq 
produced without an apparently adequate 
cauſe. And here, although I may juſtly be 
charged with ſbiſting my ground and sl I- 
ING away from the ſubject, I cannot for- 
bear relating a ſtory, which, if it has not al- 
ready got into print, may ſerve to ſhow the 
juſt amazement of ſavage nations at Eu- 
ropean ingenuity.— An Engliſh gentleman 
walked into the woods of America with a 
friend, taking as a guide with them hoy- 
| ever an Indian youth. In the courſe of the 
day's amuſement they ſeparated, and one 
of them finding ſome curious fruit or ber 
' ries, ſent them to his companion by the 
lad, with a note of their number traced b 
his pencil on a bit of paper. Some being 
loſt on the way, he who received the pre 
ſent reprimanded the bringer for eating ol h 
loſing them, and drove him back for more u 
The gentleman ſent him again with t u 
numbe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
=. 
| 
l 
| 
| 
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aumber marked on the note, which proved 
the boy had played the ſame trick with this 
ſecond parcel as with the firſt, and pro- 
cured him a new ſcolding. The Indian 
now fell on his knees, and kiſſed the paper; 
which, ſays he, I found out was a witch or 


conjurer the firſt time ;—but now he has 
proved his power ſupernatural indeed, be- 
cauſe he tells /hat which he did not ſee : for 
when I flung away theſe laſt berries for ex- 
periment ſake, I took care to sZI the note 
under a ſtone, that it might not know what 
was paſſing. 


SLOPE, DECLIVITY. 


MANKIND having obſerved, no doubt, 
how beautiful nature is in her ſpontaneous 
undulations ; how graceful is the sLope, 
ad how elegant the DECLIVITY ; thought 
83 they 


. 
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they would embelliſh ther incloſures with 
artificial imitation cf fuch charms, and con- 
trived the tertace built upon a $Lo0PE in the 
very early days of building and horticul- 
ture. Semiramis's hanging gardens are an 
inſtance of this amufement's antiquity ; the 
glacis in fortification affords daily proof of 
its uſefulneſs, while the ſlippery turf betrays 
the aſſailants to their ruin, and well deſerves 
its name ; - which ſhould not be confounded 
with that of counter ſear, this laſt relating 
merely to the pointed ſhape or form of the 
glacis; and is taken from a woman's ſhoe, 
or clog; contra ſcarpa. 80 faſhionable 
were theſe acclivities in our own pleaſure- 
grounds, forty years ago, that we find Pope 
ridiculing them in his admirable Epiſtle 
upon Taſte : 


And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've dragg'd your thighy 
Juſt at his ſtudy-door he'll bleſs your eyes. 


9 


Such perverſeneſs was well exploded; 
OD and 
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ind a more pleaſing though leſs elaborate 
initation of nature called in to ſupply its 
place. The Vela Bella upon Lago Maggiore, 
notwithſtanding, owes its peculiar beauties 
to a ſimilar conſtruction of terrace and turf- 
aſcent ; nor can any diſpoſition of ground 
produce an effect equally ſtriking and lovely 
—lo certain is it that we ſhould 


Conſult the genius of the place in all; 


nor haſtily condemn an ornament, which, 
though incapable of embelliſhing one ſpot, 
may yet increaſe the elegance of another ;— 
the leſs haſtily ſhould we condemn this, as 
it is generally thought a line laid 


SLOPING oz OBLIQUELY 


5 — 
MAY be conſidered as more beautiful 
%% than a ftraight one. We leave the 


* Oo waving 
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waving or curve line, emphatically acknow- | 
ledged, ſince Hogarth's time, as the preciſe 
line of grace, out of the queſtion ; indeed 
neceſſarily, becauſe though sLOPINd it h 
not OBLIQUE, 


EXAMPLE. q 
The ſun's path (as the Zodiac is popu- 
larly called) deſcribes that eminently per- 
fect line whoſe curve is conſidered by Ho- 
garth as eſſential to true beauty, whilſt the 
angle that line makes with the equator 
is juſtly called the oBL1QuITY of the 
ecliptic, which ſome authors—Chevalier de 
Louville in particular—wiſh to believe di- 
miniſhes perpetually. Had his calculation 
of half a minute loſt every fifty years been 
exact, however, our ſphere would have 
been no longer an OBLIQUE one ; and we 
who inhabit the temperate zones would 
no longer have experienced the inequality 

of nights and days. 


SLY, 
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ay, ARTFUL, CUNNING, CRAFTY, INSIDIOUS, 
KNOWING. 


THESE odious adjectives, alike deſcrip- 
tive of one mean perfection, are ſurely not 
far from an exact ſynonymy. Yet the 
truly ARTFUL man, whoſe long practice 
makes him an adept in the crooked paths 
which lead to the temple of this left-hand- 
ed wiſdom, will not only be cRaFTY in 
his deep-laid deſigns to arrive there, but 
cunning enough to conceal his intention 
of ſtarting at all, and 1Ns10D10Us to catch 
and overthrow his competitors in the race, 
by keeping at a diſtance perhaps, and 
© watching the others' fall with what Milton 
ſo finely terms 8LY circumſpection, when 
be deſcribes Satan as the original inventor 
of theſe qualities, found by him efficacious 

to 


| 
| 
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to obtain our firſt parents' ruin. Thoſe 
who by legerdemain beſt pack the cards, 
however, are often moſt unſkilful at the 
game; and I have read in ſome old Engliſh 
author, that the cUNNING fellow's mind 


is like an ill-built houſe ; full of convenient 


cloſets, and ſecret paſſages, with excellent 


back-ſtairs ; but never a good room or hand- 


ſome entrance. Doctor Goldſmith, in his 
charming Vicar of Wakefield, ſays, the 
KNOWING one appears to him the fooliſn- 
eſt blockhead of all, when his life and ſyſ- a 


tem come to be reviewed: He tricks his ho- 
neſt neighbour once o' year at the fair, yet 
is always himſelf leading a life of anxiety 
and eſcape—dying at laſt probably in ſome 
priſon ; while the farmer he cheated grows 
rich, and happy, and fat, and gives good 


portions to his family, without having uſed 


any arts but induſtry, or ſtudied inven- 
tions except how to pay his debts punctu- 


3 ally, 


It 


hi 
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* 


ay, and buy goods at the beſt market. 


The word -KNOWING is however a vulgar 
one, as it, belongs to a pedantry in uſe 
among gameſters, horſe-jockeys, &c. 


l 


NEAKING, CROUCHING, SERVILE ; MEANLY 
QBSEQUIOUS. 


IN theſe ſynonymes, as in ſome few 
others, we- ſhall find that although the 
words of claſſic derivation are neateſt and 
moſt elegant, the Saxon ones carry a 
ſtronger energy and bolder expreſſion.— 
Pope chooſes the meaner word for that very 
reaſon, in his poem to Lord Oxford, where 
he ſays, 


When Intereſt call'd off all her sNEAK ING train, 
And all the oblig'd deſert—and all the vain. 


SERVIII 
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SERVILE would have been too ſoft to ex. 
preſs his juſt indignation at a conduct ex. 
perienced by many people beſides Harley, 

the nation's great ſupport, as the poets de. | 
| lighted to call him. Many ſentences, mean. 
time, might be contrived to call theſe ad. 
verbs very cloſe together without imputa. 
tion of tautology, were we to ſay that thoſe | 
SNEAKING half-neglected flatterers that 
cling round all who. have either fortune or 
power, hoping by MEAN OBSEQU10Us- 
NESS to obtain their favour, are ever firſt 
and likelieſt to carry their SERVILE talents 
to another houſe, when they ſee hat ſhut 
up, which once was open to receive and 
entertain them as friends, He too who 
frights a whole family by his vehemence, 
and tyrannizes over a ſickly wife, and poor 
dependant ſiſter, who marrying ill in her 
early youth came back a widow in five 
years, with two babies deſtitute of provi 


ſion, 
* 
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fon, and is forced to cultivate a cROUCH- 
mo temper, to procure from this wretch 
z precarious ſubſiſtence is probably, when 
you have followed him to another table, 
the moſt $ERVILE admirer of ſome haugh- 


ty demagogue, head of his party, who 


Bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 


a Milton ſays ; and, while they exert the 


ſevereſt diſcipline in their own families, 
profeſs an ardent love of liberty; deſiring 
however, as it ſhould ſeem, nothing much 


more or better than the power of exerting 


rough rule, though they will not ſubmit to 


endure even the gentleſt way. 
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ARE. not ſynonymous. We ſay the wiſeſt 
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SOIL, EARTH, GROUND, 


man now on EARTH, not on GROUND, be- 
cauſe we mean of the whole EARTH col. 
lectively when ſpeaking thus in hyperbole, 
Yet foreigners will immediately recolledt 
Pope's verſes, which run perfectly right too, 
as contradictory to my aſſertion : 


Led by her hand, he ſaunter'd Europe round, 
And gather'd every vice on Chriſtian 6RouND. 


Here, however, is no contradiction ; tis 
hyperbolical certainly, but the GROUND 1s 
pointed out. When we ſay, Such a country 
is our native 801L, tis always half in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, as if we EV there, and could 
not, like ſome vegetables, bear tranſplanta- 
tion, The word is peculiarly energetic in the 

mouth 
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mouth and from the character of Eve, whoſe 
inexperience calls forth all our tenderneſs, 
when ſhe exclaims, 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe ! 

Thee, native $0IL | | 
Thoſe who are ſpeaking with agricoliſts 
will obſerve, that $011, is the word in uſe 
when we deſcribe the nature of its two ſy- 
nonymes, improperly ſo called : but they 
who pay juſt attention to man's original 
and proper employment, know that when 
they till the GROUND, various kinds of 
$01LS are preſented to their examination, 
among which that we call loam is ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs the properties of real and ge- 
nuine EARTH above all the reſt; and 'tis 
obſerved, I think, that the ſuperſtrata are 


commonly moſt excellent in hot countries, 
the ſubſtrata in cold. 


SAxovr, ſo named perhaps from its 


numerous and beautiful precious nec, 
though lying north, contains a wonderful 


quantity 
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quantity of phlogiſton below, to compenſate 
for thoſe clear froſts which pinch the ſur. } 
face of the EARTH in that diſtri ; and one 
of the brighteſt gems I ever beheld waz 
found in a much colder climate ftill— La 
Terra di Labrador. This curioſity was ſhewn 


me in the Emperor's muſeum, where the 


gentleman who accompanied us about, took 


the kind pains to inform me of the fact and 
reaſon; ſaying, he doubted not but the 
SOIL there, meaning near Hudſon's Bay, 
might by dint of cultivation produce much 
riches; and what I ſhall have the honour 
to tell you coneerning France is (continued 
he) worth your remembering—that where 
the ſuperficies of the GROUND is ſo fine and 
fertile, the ſubſtrata deny all reward to the 
toils of us deep fellows, in a manner not to 
be credited but by thoſe who are ſkilled in 
the nature of EARTH and its various pro- 
perties: the reaſon, he added, at leaſt the 
immediate reaſon, is want of neceſſary phlo- 


giſton. 
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piſton. If our good German friend be now 
live, he may delight to draw a parallel 
dom the $011 to the minds of theſe French - 
nen, and kindle in himſelf a hope, that their 
fre, lying all near the top, may ſoon blaze 
elf away; while the concentrated warmth 
of Auſtrian courage will long be likely to 
migorate their meaſures, their country and 
is inhabitants, as the ſteady heat of col- 


kfted embers is ſeen to remain long after 
he flame is conſumed, 


4 11 
f n 


3 | 


SOURCE, SPRING, FOUNTAIN, WELL, 


ARE not ſynonymous to the naturaliſts, 
hough nearly ſo in converſation, We call 
ole FOUNTAINS, however, which play. 
b beautifully before St. Peter's. church at 
ame; and the extraordinary water which 
— - T Rakes 
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takes fire with a candle at Broſeley in Eng- 
land, we call the burning WELL. The hot 
SPRINGS at Bath meantime, and the mine. 
ral ones at Aix la Chapelle, are juſtly famous; 
Wulle we join in obſerving how ſtrange it 
is, that ſo great a river as the Nile fhould 
flow from a SOURCE ſcarce diſcoverable 
by travellers. SOURCE and SPRING are 
uſed figuratively too with great familiarity 
but we don't ſay WELL at all, except in a 
politive ſenſe ; and though we agree th 
our King is the FOUNTAIN of honour, 
recolle& no place where the other word ac 
mits of ſuch uſage. Source of my life 
and SPRING of all our actions, are common 
figures in diſcourſe as in writing. 


STYLb 
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STYLE, MANNER. 


1 HAVE read ſomewhere a pretty obſer- 


been originally as coarſe and as pedantic an 
expreſſion, as .we now think it, when a 


rough man, inſtead of praiſing Cramer's taſte 
ind {kill, ſays he plays a good fiddle, or plics 
bis flick to a miracle ;—for the $TYLE was 
tace the in ſlrument; and I doubt not but 
here may be ſtill many a reader at Briſtol, 
who delights to think how Miſs Hannah 
More is a fine lady at her pen, upon the 


mitics are admiring to ſee ſuch valuable 
doughts delivered in ſo admirable a sT LE. 

There is however a MANNER diſtinct 
tom STYLE in every art, ſo far as my weak 
ht can penetrate into their arcana: ſome- 
lng like the differences in natural hiſtory, 
e where 


yition, that to write a good STYLE muſt have 
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where the animal of one kind is reſembled 
by, ſome particular creature of another 
which is, notwithſtanding that reſemblance, 
referred yer to another claſs. Johnſon's 


STYLE, for example, is my Lord Bacon's; 
but he caught a ſhade of Brown's ManNeR 


in the expreſſion. "Tis well known that 
Teniers poſſeſſed a 8TYLe of painting all 
his own, while endowed with a peculiar 
power of imitating almoſt every other pain- 
ter's MANNER ; Whilſt, in muſic, daily mif- 
takes are made by thoſe who flatter them- 
ſelves they are compoſing in the STYLE of 
maſters, whoſe MANNER only, and perhaps 
the worſt part of that too, is all they have 
obtained, Singularities are ſoon picked up 
even by the moſt curſory obſervers, if ver 
prominent; and numberleſs have for tha 
reaſon been the parodiſts of Johnſon, and 
the imitators of Sterne; whilſt Young re 


tards counterſeits by his difficult and angu 
la 
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ur ſharpneſs, and Swift eludes them by his 
ſmooth and voluble uniformity. In modern 
times, at leaſt during theſe laſt few years, 


and his admirers filled the newſpapers, ma- 
guines, &c. His cluſtering garland of or- 
namented diction pleaſed ſo well, that arti- 
ficial lowers ſprung round us on every fide, 
till the temple of Flora was opened in vain, 
for none would go 1n. 

Diffuſion and diverſity delight from the 
idea of. abundance which they convey ;— 
but if there be not a portion of thinking ſuf- 
kcient to invigorate ſuch expanſe, it muſt of 
neceſſity diſperſe, and diſſipate its perfume 
n the air. Evaporation would mend the 
iTYLE of Della Cruſca, as cold condenſes 
the virtue of rich wines, by freezing all the 
aqueous particles, and leaving the noble li- 
quor untouched and pure—a cordial. in the 
heart of the caſk. Such chymiſtry would, 
however, ruin his counterfeits ; they would 
23 turn 


the literary conteſt between Della Cruſca 
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turn all to iced water, and that water dirty 
when again diſſolved. 


SULLEN, AUSTERE, CHURLISH, SOUR, SURLY, 


— 


— . — 


THIS unpleaſing ſynonymy ſhould not 
be dwelt on — but that our foreign readers 
will be apt to ſay, An Engliſh writer ought 
not to have paſſed over lightly, qualities ſo 
deſcriptive of her country manners ; and ta 


this charge L wiſh not to plead guilty. Mean- 


while the words are really not ſynonymous, 
We ſay a SULLEN girl when young, is likely 


to end her days a sou old maid; and that 


a CHURLISH boy, who eats his apple behind 
the door, refuſing a ſhare to his ſchool · fel. 
lows, gives intimation of being at the clok 
of life, either an AUSTERE father, if he mats 
rigs early, or elſe a SURLY old baghelor, it 
he never marries at all. 

80 
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$ certain is it, that even in the mere 
converſation uſe of theſe words, both age 
ind ſex may be faintly diſcerned at a diſ- 
ance. Tempers of the kind here deſcribed - 
re likewiſe attributed to Engliſhmen in ge- 
zeral, not without reaſon, as our national 
character is well painted under the name of 
dur great miniſter Cardinal Wolſey, by 
Shakeſpeare, who ſays he was 


lofty and 50UR to them who lik'd him not, 
Gut to ſuch friends as ſought him—ſweet as ſummer, 


The nation too collectively, as a nation, 
toes I fear lean towards a rough and sou 
ipoſition, like their indigenous fruits the 
hullace and the crab apple. Induſtry ever 
kels a ſort of pleaſure in its acquired right 
b be rude; and plenty produced by artifi- 
tal means produces faſtidiouſneſs not ob- 


krvable in countries which owe their opu- 
knce immediately, not remotely, to Heaven. 
They are for that reaſon diſpoſed to ſenſu- 


1 4 ality, 


practiſe little obedience except to that agree- 


thoſe who condemn the very luxuries we 


former as a cruel and heavy offence. 
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ality, but with gratitude : we grow Abs TERRE 
and thankleſs: they think too much with 


Mr. Pope, that “enjoy is to obey; and they 


able precept. We find fault even with the 
enjoyments we poſſeſs, and delight moſt in 


cannot endure to-relinquiſh, 
C_——————T—————————— 


SUSPICION, JEALOUSY, 


ARE not ſynonymous, while women flill 
conſider the latter as half a compliment, the 


Oh fly ! *tis dire suspiciox's mien 
And meditating plagues unſeen, 
The ſorcereſs hither bends ; 
Behold her hands in gore imbrued ! 
Look how her garments drop with blood 
Of lovers and of friends | 


But 
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But we need call no help from poetry to | 
expreſs abhorrence of a s8UsP1cliovs cha- 
rafter, while few things touch one more 
tenderly in life, or its beſt repreſentative the 
theatre, than a generous unſuſpecting cha- 
rater wrought up to JEALOUS anguiſh. 
Oſmyn and Othello, as I have ſeen them 
both exquiſitely ated by Mr. Barry, car- 
ried away much of our compaſſion, I re- 
member, from Zara and Deſdemona ;—and 
this is ſo true, that miſers—meaneſt of man- 
kind are notoriouſly moſt diſturbed by baſe. 
$USPICIONS ; while they find it perhaps 
moſt difficult of comprehenſion how any 


| reaſonable mortal can confeſs himſelf weak 


enough to ſuffer pain from ſo empty a cauſe 
as that of JEALOUSY. Again, it were per- 
haps too hard even for the gentleſt philan- 
thropiſt not to feel ſome little pleaſure when 
he ſees the $UsP1c1ous fellow over-reacked, | 
while few hearts are callous to the torment 


produced 
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produced by IE ALous xv in a feeling tem- 
per; and Metaſtaſio ſays well, that 


Chi ciecamente crede 
Impegna a ſerbar fede ; 

Chi ſempre inganni aſpetta, | 

Alletta ad jngannar. 


He who blindly truſts will find 
Faith from every generous mind; 
He who ſtill expeQts deceit, 

Only teaches how to cheat. 


SWEARING, CURSING, PROFANE OATHS NN 
DISCOURSE, | 


/ 


FORM a horrible and hateful ſynonymy; 
yet although this unaccountable ſin, this ſin 
without temptation, fince no appetite 1s gra- 
tified, or hope enlarged by it, obtains in 


every 
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every Chriſtian country, although uncon- 
| nected with power, pleaſure and riches, the 
three grand ſeducers of mankind, we may 
ſafely aſſert, that ours is leaſt infected with 
it of any country I have travelled through 
in each and all of which ſuch pRoOFANE 
phraſes, whether oATHs or not I cannot 
fay, are ſo exceedingly frequent, that one's 
heart hardens into a diſregard of them at 
laſt, Words ſo ſtrange and ſhocking are they 
too, that our verieſt blackguards would ſhud- 
der at them; and I once ſaw an old raſcal. 
ſtand in the pillory at Charing Croſs, with a 
label, on which was written Bla/þbemy, over 
his head, for having uſed an expreſſion fa- 

miliar in the ſtreets of Naples and of Rome 
as our Engliſh G— d— in thoſe of Weſt- 
minſter or Southwark. With this bitter 
mode of cUR$sING our neighbours on every 


trivial offence, foreigners juſtly reproach 2; 
while hey terrify their hearers by calling the 
moſt fearful imprecations upon the bleſſed 
ſaints, 
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ſaints, angels, deceaſed 'martyrs, &c. for not 
protecting them from ill fortune, or for not 
procuring them ſome good, of which they 
ſeem ſo very little deſerving. When I have 
reproved an Italian fervant for ſuch bla. 
phemous folly, the anſwer has been com- 
monly, Oh, I am a Venetian, or I am a 
Neapolitan—we all do ſo; and one fellow 
told me this ſtory for' a truth :—That his 
friend, a poſtillion from Naples, having two 


grave gentlemen in his chaiſe, Prieſts I be- 
lieve, they promiſed to pay him double if 
he would not swzak. The bargain was 
complied with, and ſome miles were tra- 
velled, when they perceiving he could hard- 
ly fit his horſe, aſked if he were ill: — III! 
dear maſters! ſays the man, to be ſure I 
am; have you endeavoured to burſt me 
with paſſion, and do you aſk what ails me? 
Give me permiſſion but for one round OATH, 
and I ſhall perhaps recover, —They gave 
leave laughingly. 5 

And 
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And now, cries the fellow, may every 
bleſſed ſoul ſince Adam's time, my own 
father's in particular, be plucked from Hea- 
ven, and plunged in everlaſting torments ! 
The journey was then continued. 

Meantime it appears, that ſolemnity of 
aſſeveration goes faſt out of faſhion upon 
the continent. Juſtinian, who inſtituted the 
famous code, ' inſtituted likewiſe the cuſtom 
of SWEARING on the Evangeliſts ; and faid 
on that memorable occaſion, that when that 
practice ſhould be changed or ſlighted, con- 
fuſion would enſue in the Chriſtian world. 
France has got rid of the cuſtom, and con- 


fuſion does ſeem to come forward with haſty 
ſtrides. 
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SYCOPHANT, PARASITE, INFORMER, 


WE are always told, and truly I ſup- 
poſe, that the firſt of theſe words was ori- 


_ ginally a name beſtowed on a government 


runner at Athens, where the duty on figs 
being eaſily eluded tempted raſcally 1x. 
FORMERS to make a merit and a profit of 
their diſcoveries ; the word 8yYcoPHant 
being derived from two Greek words indi- 
cating a perſon who laid an information 
againft his neighbour for exporting figs, in 
a time of ſcarcity, contrary to law.—The 
Romans however, from whom we had it, 


_ uſed it our way, as ſynonymous to flatterer 


and PARASITE, I think. The modern Ita- 
lians call ſuch a fellow Cavalier del Dente 


humorouſly enough; and Martial ſeemed 


to know how thoſe fellows lived in his day, 
as exactly as Doctor Goldſmith deſcribed 
- | them 
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them fifteen or twenty years ago. I re- 
member, however, when they were much 
more frequent and common in our country 
than at preſent, and known at every great 
Engliſh table by the ſtyle and title of Led 
Captain, General independence, and a 
broader ſtate of equality, make ſuch crea- 
tures grown rare in a commercial nation, 
except in diſtricts remote from the capital; 
and it will ſhortly be conſidered perhaps as the 
province of antiquarians to explain the deri -· 
ration of this laſt term, though it lies no deep- 
er than this : At the cloſe of Queen Anne's 
wars, our armies were diſbanded, and the 
officers rurned looſe upon the world, where 
ſome faſtened on their own, ſome on their 
neighbour's families, and every man of 
large property had a captain who lived with 
dim in a ftate of convenient friendſhip— : 
to be taken or left at pleaſure of the maſter, ' 


ike his ed bone; and thence came the 
phraſe, # | 


SYMBOL,. 
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SYMBOL, TYPE, EMBLEM, FIGURE, SIGN, 
IMPRESE, DEVICE, &c. 


THE firſt of theſe words ſeems beſt. 
adapted to converſations upon ancient lite- 
rature. We ſay the Egyptian Hierogly- 
phics were $YMBOLs, ſometimes of the 
things they meant to bring before our 
minds, ſometimes of thoſe things? virtues or 
attributes—becoming by this means both 
picture and character; the firſt exoteric, for 
all to underſtand ; the fecond eſoteric, in- 
tended for the uſe of ſcholars only. "Tyres Wu 


are ſeemingly more ſhadowy than sy- {W* 
Bols are, on one {ide—yet leſs ſo on the anc 
other. 'The brazen ſerpent was a TYPE of Ev; 
our Saviour's crucifixion, and of its imme- WM" * 
diate benefit to thoſe who look up to it E 

e 


with faith, wounded by the fiery ſerpent, 
but wounded in vain,—The ſacrifice of a 
5 lamb 
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amb without blemiſh was TYPICAL in like 
manner of our redemption by the blood of 
ſeſus ; and perhaps it may one day be 
found — for TYPEs are no TYPEs till what 
they prefigure is embodied by time—that 
Chriſt's injunctions to prevent his apoſtles 
ſtruggling for the higheſt places at a feaſt, 
meant to contain a TYPICAL ſhadowing 


out of what is now realizing among the 
churches they founded, where 'tis methinks 
fomewhat loudly ſaid to the once haughty 
Romanifts,— Give this man place; — and they 
bo actually and literally begin with ſhame to 
lake the lower room. Of tMBLEMs facred 
and profane there is no end; every prayer- 
book exhibits the ox, the eagle, the man, 
and the lion, as attendants on the four 
Erangeliſts ; nor does even a ſign-painter 
i a houſe-painter in London neglect, when 
be ſets up Saint Luke at his door, to place 
lhe ox's head at his right hand—although | 
le may not be aware perhaps, that theſe 
vol, 11, U animals 
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animals were originally: the old EMBLEMS 
by Which were diftinguithed the four prin- 
eipal tribes among the Jews; Judah, Rey. 
ben, Ephraim, and Dan. Theſe ſame 
beaſts, beſide, we may obſerve drawing the 
myſtie chariot ſeen in viſion by Ezekiel, 
chap. i. ver. 10; and Chriſtians adopted 
chem, doubtleſs, becauſe the ſame creatures 
were exhibited in the Iſle of Patmos to 
Saint John, as he tells us—Vid. Apoca- 
typſe; chap. iv. ver. 7. The republic © 
Venice Atl venerates the winged lion as an 
EMBLEM of San Marco, but it was from 
Doctor Johnſon that I learned the follow 
ing verſes upon the ſubject; he ſaid the 
were very ancient, and very imperfed 
but bid ine write them thus: A 


Hic Mattheus agens hominem generaliter implet; Mert 
| Marcus'in alta fremit, vox per deſerta leonis 
Jura-ſacerdotis, Lucas tenet ore juvenci, 
* | 


More volans aquilz verbo petit aſtra Johannes. 


„ 
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ih theſe latter days the taſte for EM- 
dens and emblematical DEv:ces, which 
re all of oriental eriginal, is fallen into 
| decay from the mere propagation of litera- 
ture; as beacons are uſeleſs in a broad noon- 
bay ſun: the laſt I recollect was when the 
amous witty Lord Cheſterfield was fent 
mbaſador to ſome foreign court, I forget 
which;—The nobleman Envoye d Louis 
dürre at the fame place, being called upon 
br a health; drank chat of his maſter under 
he EMBLEM of che ſun taken by his pre- 
kecelſot—( The ſeene of our ſtory is laid at a 
public feaſt)—when the Ruſſian ſtanding up 
begged leave to toaſt his empreſs undet the 
n Rx of a riſing moon. Next came Great 
Fritain in turn; and it was then Lord Cheſs 
krfield, though unaccuſtomed to ſuch DE- 
fees, Thewed his promptnels of i invention, 


by ſaying feadily, I'll give you; gentlemen, as 
7 _ s EMBLEM, then, Fe/bua the leader 
U 2 of 
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of. Heaven's choſen hoſt, at whoſe command the 
ſan and moon flopped in the midſt of their career, 
How ingenious that reply was, and how 
Apropos, time has ſhown ; it has ſhewn 
too, how upon the very Place de Carouſel, 
ſo named from the carouſals and pageants 
made by Lewis the Fourteenth in honour of 
| his then favourite miſtreſs Mademoiſelle de 
la Valiere, his hapleſs ſucceſſor was hooted, 
inſulted, cannonaded, purſued to death, 
and ſuffered though innocent, to convince 
mankind that the hand of the Lord is not 
ſhortened, as ſays the Scripture. How little 
does the preſent day of perturbation and diſ- 
treſs, confuſion and perplexity, in- Paris, 
reſemble thoſe moments of triumph, when 
her proud monarch, after mortifying the 
| Pope, and maſſacring the puritans, fat on 
| his triumphal car, with his new 1MPRESE 
the ſun glowing at the back on't ; and, dif 
milling the old Bourbon legenda, Orbi bonus 


took 
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took that which offended all Europe to re- 
peat, viz. Nec pluribus impar ; and on which 
Benſerade made theſe verſes ; 


To His Majeſty of France repreſenting the Sun. | 


j doute qu'on le prenne avec vous ſur le ton 
De Daphne ni de Phaeton, 
Lui trop ambitieux, elle trop inhumaine z 
Il n'eſt point 1a de piege où vous puiſſez donner 
Le moyen de gimaginer 
Qu'une femme vous fuit, ou qu'un homme vous ; 
mene |! 


Nor Phaeton's raſhneſs, nor Daphne's cold pride, 
Will dare in the train of this pageant to follow, 


Since what hero would venture your chariot to guide, 
What female would fly from our modern Apollo? 


: 


And ſo certain is it that all theſe gaieties 
on had for their object the diverſion of La 
Valiere, and the quieting her conſcience to 


'SE 
Jil 


als 


a temporary repoſe, that Prior, who Was 
witneſs to ſome of them, records in his So- 


ooh mon many gaudy amuſements given by 


V3 that 


| 
| 
| 
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that eaſtern monarch to Abra, moſt of which 
were eapics from what he had himſelf wit. 
neſſed of the French king's gallantries and 
glories, when he ſays 


I court her various in each ſhape and dreſs, 


That luxury can form, or taſte expreſs, 


With regard to the other two words of 


our ſynonymy, sioxs and FIGURES, moſt 
oriental writings, and in particular the Holy 
Scriptures, are found full of them. The 
woman in the Revelations, who fits upon a 
ſcarler-coloured beaſt, is expreſsly ſaid to be 
that great city which reigneth over the 
kings of the earth—a diſcrimination that 
could agree only with Rome at that period, 
chap. xvii. verſe 18. This is a FIGURE; 
ſo was the Roman eagle in viſion to Eſdras, 
book II. chap. xi. and xii. where the re- 
public—with the voice proceeding from her 


| body not her head—the empire under the 


twelve Cæſars, and the papacy with triple 


crown, 
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crown, are clearly FIGURED out and ex- 
plained. But the rainbow in Geneſis is a 
$16N promiſed by God as an everlaſting 
TOKEN that he will no more drown the 


world but that, whilſt earth remains, ſeed- 


time and harveſt, and cold and heat, ſum- 
mer and winter, and day and night ſhall 
not ceaſe. Vid. Geneſis, chap. viii. verſe 
22; and chap. ix. verſe 15. In conſequence 
of this, when Jeſus's diſciples (Matt. xxiv.) 
defire to know what ſhall be the 816N of 
his return, and of thjs world's final deſtina- 
ton—our Lord confirms the ſaying of the 
Old Teſtament, and adds (altliough he tells 
them how the /n ſhall be darkened, and 
the moon ſhall not give her light, with 
other dreadful occurrences)—that as the 
lays of Noe were, {o ſhall the coming of 


the Son of Man be : for as in the time of 


Noe they were eating and drinking, marry- 
ng and giving in marriage, till the Flood 
came and took them all away, ſo ſhall it be 

94 that 
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that our Saviour's ſecond coming will equal. 
ly ſurpriſe and take men unawares. Now 
one would ſuppoſe that utterly impoſſible, 
were ſuch truly unequivocal s10 Ns as theſe 
literally to precede his approach ; the world's 
end muſt then be apparent to the moſt ſtu. 
pid of mortals, and believed by the moſt 
incredulous: but ſhould theſe TOKENS be 
FIGURATIVE and EMBLEMATICAL, ſhould 
thoſe empires and monarchies who take the 
fun and moon for their EMBLEMS be dark- 
ened, and diminiſhed, and turned #nto 
blood : ſhould Mr. Fleming's manner of ex- 
plaining the judgments upon France be 
found as ingenious as his calculations have 
hitherto appeared to be accurate; the pom. 
ers from Heaven may indeed be ſhaken, 


and all the 816Ns promiſed by our Saviour 


himſelf, his precurſors and his followers, 
may come upon the earth, and yet his ar- 
rival be no leſs ſudden and unprepared for 
— like a thief in the night—while ſummer 

and 
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and winter, ſeed-time and harveſt, may yet 
continue their uninterrupted courſe ; which 
could never be, methinks, were the third 
part of the ſun to be literally ſmitten, ſo 
that the day ſhine not. But thus have s1G6Ns 


each predicted event has failed nat to ar- 


rive, yet each eſcaping notice at the mo- 


ment of its arrival; for was it not thus 
with the Jews upon Meſſiah's firſt ap- 
pearance in the fleſh ?—Every ſcripture was 


exactly fulfilled, but they perceived it not 
80 will it be again—for Heaven and Earth 


will at length paſs away; but one tittle of 


that book we know will never paſs away. 


and FIGURES been always miſtaken ; while 


| 
| 
| 
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15 


Tax, STORY, NOVEL, ROMANCE, 


ARE not ſynonymous, though very Nears 
ly alhed. A TALE of late in common con- 
verſation ſeems to imply a ſhort narrative, 
of which the texture is ſlight, but the ap- 
plieation neatly fitted, and the whole ſhould 
alſo be related in eaſy verſe ; tis ſuperfluous 
to add that the actors ſhould not be of the 
higheſt or upper ranks of life — leſs ſtill of 


heroic or fabulous race, Prior has written 


ſome admirable ones, but none which exhi- 


bit a reach of mind, and knowledge of 
manners, ſuch as Mr. Pope diſplays, when, 
to relieve his readers from a rhyming ſer- 


mon 0n the uſe of riches, he ſays, 


But you are tir'd, I'll tell a TaLE.—Agreed. 


He does then proceed to tell the moſt ex- 
cellent, the moſt captivating to me of all 
| TALES 


— 1 — 
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TALES; and often have I regretted that Ho. 
garth did not live to make a ſeries of prints 
from it, as I well remember my father pro- 
poſing to him, and his agreeing, upon my 
repeating the verſes, which he had never 
heard till then, but admired the moment he 
did hear, 

A mere STORY is in familiar acceptation 
always underſtood, I think, to he told in proſe. 
Its merit is firſt a happy choice, plenitude 


of incident without confuſion, and of adven- 


ture without groſs improbability, becauſe 
of the old precept incredulus odi. Among 
the crowds of $TOR1ES related for our dai- 
ly amuſement, I know none which poſlel- 
ſes theſe peculiar charms in equal degree 
with the firſt volame of Miſs Lee's Receſs. 
For whether it be, as Doctor Johnſon ſaid, 
that our minds comprehend few of life's 
poſſibilities, or whether it be that life itſelf 
affords little variety, every one who has 
tried can tell how much labour it will colt 
to 


: 

[x 
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| 

' 

| 
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| 
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to form a combination of circumſtances, or 
STORY, ſo as to have at once all the graces 
of novelty and credibility, and delight fan- 
cy without immediate violence to reaſon, 
The old RoMANCEs ſhocked belief much 
leſs when they were firſt written than they 
do now, when daily manners militate 
againſt every Page ; but chivalry was once 
faſhionable enough to make their wildeſt 
exploits only juſt improbable among plain 
people, as the Receſs is at this moment ;— 
while, as Sir Philip Sydney expreſſes it, 


Man's high-ereted thoughts were then 


ſeated in a heart of courteſy,” and the hel- 
met was hung out at the hall-door, as an en- 
ſign of hoſpitality; while every knight was 
ſure of a reception, every fair lady certain of 


defence; when Pamour de Dieu et des Dames 


was the modiſh ſtudy, interrupted perhaps 
by Perceforeſt, or books of a like tendency, 


among noble readers—till induſtry and 


commerce coming forward, ran their levet- 
| 2 ling 


* 
2 
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ling plough over the high-taiſed ranks of 


ſociety, and made even that delightful, 
that exquifite NOVEL The Female Quixote, 


almoſt obſolete. The novell;ft indeed, who 
copies after manners merely, as Burney, 
Fielding, Smollet, and a long etcztera, 
muſt content their love of fame with a li- 
mited exiſtence, and muſt be ſatisfied with 
old age—not expecting immortality—like 
portraits dreſſed according to the faſhion 
of the day, where the | reſemblance is 
ſtrengthened by it at firſt; but fades away 
gradually with change of times and cuſ- 
toms, till to that very dreſs the picture 
owes its ruin. Richardſon, Rouſſeau, and 
Sterne meantime, to whoſe powers of 
piercing, or ſoothing, or tearing the human 
heart, all imitation of manners becomes 
ſecondary even adventure and combina- 
tion of s rox ſuperfluous u ill continue 
to be wondered and wept over. while lan- 
guage lives to record the names of Clariſſa, 
Julie, 
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Julie, and Le Fevre. So laſt, and ſo will 
ever laſt the Pietk of Annibal Caraeci; the 
Sigiſmunda di Furino, and Guido's Tender 
Mother watching her expiring infant at 
Bologna. Another claſs there is of writers 
who delight not in diſrobed meaning, ſo 
wrap it in a fiction. We call theſe moral, 
or political, or mythological Romances 
and here, after the great names of Fenelon 
and Johnſon, who purchaſed juſt praiſe by 
his Prince of Abyſſinia, as the Biſhop by 
his Telemaque, come in Sir Charles Ram- 
ſey, and the learned Cornelia Knight. His 
travels of Cyrus, and her Marcus Flaminius, 
are books which all who read admire ; and 
all who negle& to read, loſe much inſtrue- 
tion and delight. | 
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FAsTE, INTELLECTUAL RELISH, NICE PER. 
' CEPTION OF EXCELLENCE, FINE DISCERN- 


"THE firſt is the true word, which in a 
breath expreſſes what all the reſt, although 
ſynonymous, deſcribe by circumlocution.— 

The firſt is the word profaned by ſo many 
coxcombs, who repeating opinions from men 
wiſer than themſelves, profeſs a TASTE for 
what they do not even underſtand poetry, 


painting, or the beauties of nature, which tis 
the peculiar province of poets and painters to 
| deſcribe. Italians have, however, little need 


. of counſel here: they never, I think, pretend 
io have a TASTE for any thing they do not 
ſincerely delight in, and have no notion of 
valuing themſelves on their nice PERCEP- 
TioNs of Rafaelle's excellence, or Petrareh's 
fonnets ; and they wonder rationally enough 
how Engliſimen become endowed with 

124 ſuch 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
2 
| 

| 

| 

| 


depend exceedingly upon habits of life, on 


real pleaſure as a poet; and they think truly 
enough, that, as a moraliſt, Seneca gives 


and the reſt I cannot diſcern. A Britiſh 


that Petrarch gives back to his mind no 
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ſuch fine DISCERNMENT of matters which 


cuſtoms peculiar to every country: they do 
not think it neceſſary to admire Pope or 
Shakeſpeare as a proof of their TASTE, and 
they are in the right. Pope gives them no 


better precepts. . Shakeſpeare is intelligible 
to them only in the parts they like leaſt. A 
man with bad eyes looking at a picture of 
Rembrandt, is on the footing of a foreigner 
reading our hiſtorical plays—Whatever is 
brightly illuminated,. ſays he, ſeems coarſe, 


reader, were he equally honeſt, would con- 
feſs that Dante he does not underſtand, and 


image of his own, but one as romantie and 
groteſque as that of Amadis de Gaul; where 
the love is no more unnatural (as he would 


call . and the adventures more diverting. 
| A Tuſcan 
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A Tuſcan meantime is entertained by the 


one, and enchanted by the other, only be- 


cauſe he underſtands and feels both, as we 
underſtand the Dunciad and feel the inyo- 
ation=Oh for a muſe of fire! &c. even 
into our very bones. 
Conſult the genius of the place in all. 
Tis folly to fix any other criterion of true 
TASTE ; for although many people from 


many places may agree in praiſe of one 


poet, one painter, one ſtyle in muſic, dreſs, 
or gardening —'tis ſtill ſome accident directs 
the congreſs, becauſe, on a ſtrict ſcrutiny, 
you will find all their opinions inſtinctively 
liferent. National character admits modi- 
fication doubtleſs, yet is it never altered 
tundamentally; you ſee the indelible im- 
preſſion made by the hand of nature at the 
beginning ſcarce ever totally effaced. Laws 
may unite kingdoms in one common in- 
tereſt, 


But minds will ſtill look back to their own choice; 


vol. 11. X nor 
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nor can adventitious circumſtances deſtroy 
the germ of difference. This germ is moſt 
viſible in TASTE, I think. A Scot or French. 
man will no more think like the Engliſhman 
within thirty miles of whom he was born 
and bred, than will the ſalt of one plant be 
miſtaken for that of another growing cloſe 
to it, even after they have both been tor- 
tured into various forms and ſhapes by the 
operations of chymiſtry, 


- 


_ Even ſrom the tomb the voice of nature cries, 


Exen in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


The native of a warm climate delights to 
loiter in a vaſt but trim garden, where a 
full but gentle river glides ſlowly down a 
broad green flope, into a dark oblivious 
lake at the bottom, almoſt without appear- 
ing to diſturb it; while ſuch a tranquil ſcene 
ſooths the ſuſpended faculties of reaſon, and 
induces a diſpoſition towards. calming all 

EO | reſtleſs 
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fellleſs thoughts from the conſideration of 
Time's eternal flux - and the ſweet verſe 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis ævum 


p the only poetry capable of deepening the 
impreſſion of ſuch a landſcape. 

Meantime Mr. Gilpin would ſoon tell us, 
and truly too, that the characteriſtic beauty 
of a waterfall is not its gloſſy ſmoothneſs :;— 
„nd; a rapid ſtream broken by rocks, ſays 
be, C I forcing its way through them with 
impetuous and ill reſtrained fury, is the inter- 
eſting feature in a ſcene removed from mor- 
ul tread, A caſcade like that deſcribed but 


à dow, has no merit at all; the lake would 
ade better without it, and every painter would 
Us | 


be of my opinion.” He would no doubt, 
Mr, Gilpin ; but the inhabitant of that warm 
mate I was mentioning, did not retire 
here with an intent to Faint the view, but 
to enjoy it. Deſcriptions vary according to 
X 2 the 
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the deſcriber's turn of mind; whilſt each 
arraigns the TASTE of him who ſpoke laſt 
upon the ſubject, though perhaps all are 
right. 


TENDENCY, COURSE, DRIFT, 


ARE not ſynonymous; the derivaticn of 
each explains its immediate and peculiar 
meaning. A bowl has TENDENCY to ſuch 
a point, but the ſhip keeps her ſteady 
COURSE we fay to the weſtward, while 
the ſharp winds ſend the ſnows in large 
DRIFTS about the months of December or 
January, fo as to frighten thoſe who are 
obliged to paſs the mountains at that incle- 
ment ſeaſon. In a figurative ſenſe alſo, the 
literal meaning is always followed, or ought 
to be. ; 

A candid critic would perhaps expres 

himſelf 
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himſelf thus, in ſpeaking about the Fable of 


the Bees: One cannot too much applaud 
the writing of theſe volumes, but the TEN. 
DENCY is blame-worthy, becauſe the couRsE 
of every argument is intended, if poſhble, to 
adduce ſome proofs of a poſition evil in it- 
elf, and terrifying in its conſequences, I 
ſhotld have hoped, however, that this was 
not the author's original intention, but ra- 


ther an accidental DRIFT — had not his 
other works confirmed the belief of his be- 
ing made by too much ſubtlety a dupe to 
arguments, which, had they ariſen prima- 
nly from others, he perhaps would have 
admirably refuted ; but | 


To obſervations which ourſelves we make - 
We grow too partial--for the obſerver's ſake. 
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THICK, HAZY, MISTY, CLOUDY, 


1 — 


— 


ARE adjectives applicable to weather 
chiefly, —for THick, if ſpeaking of a ſolid 
body, means denſe, They are words very 
ſeldom uſed in a figurative ſenſe, although 
we do ſay ſuch a one is of a CLOUDY tem- 
per, and if 'twere added now and then, that 
he is of a FoGGY one, I ſee not much amils 
in the expreſſion ; it would be deſcriptive 
enough of thoſe minds where the gloom is 
leſs natural than caſual, proceeding from 
heavy vapours and too long ſtagnation. 

With regard to ftate of the air, the firſt 
word feems peculiarly adapted to that cali- 
ginous atmoſphere which fills London to- 
wards the 1oth of November, when our 
lungs are notoriouſly impeded from free 
exertion, when the whole body in ſhort is 
ſo generally affected, that the mind is ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed to ſympathize with her companion; 
and ſome people imagine it utterly impoſſi- 
ble to enjoy even a bright thought in a 


hope miſtaken ; for the mental mMisT will 
clear by effort, whilſt a HAZ vneſs in the 
atmoſphere is almoſt ſure to continue as 
long as the wind fits in that particular cor- 
ner which cauſed it. Scamen remark that 
the tide has ſome effect on theſe phæno- 
mena; but I am inclined to think it rather 


marks the moment, than produces the effect. 


and Spain have diſguſts of Engliſh weather, 
half ridiculous to us, though ſerious enough 
o them. That it ſent back Julius Cæſar 


that Eutropius mentions it with energy well 
worthy a modern Italian — 


Subject to every ſkyey influence, * 
4 Shakeſpeare ſays. 


X 4 TITLES, 


wiSTY day. Here, however, they are I 


- Meanwhile our foreign friends from Italy 


from our coaſt I half believe; certain it is, 
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TITLES, DISTINCTIONS, ORDERS, 


If ſuch magnific TITLEs yet remain 


Not merely titular, 


SAYS Milton, though a ſtaunch repub, 
lican, thinking tis plain that there's a hie- 
rarchy in heaven, Meantime the three 
words on. the liſt are not ſynonymous, for 
TITLES and ORDERS are alike DISTINC- 
TIONS, intended to ſtimulate men to ho- 
nourable exertions ; nor can plain ſenſe ap- 
plaud the project for annihilating them. 

Learning and arms have ever been the 
ſources of honour, as commerce has of late 


profeſſed to create riches even in a barren 


ſoil. A wiſe ſtate will encourage theſe to 


mutual friendſhip, by ſhewing each their de- 
pendence on the other, till 


True ſelf love and ſocial are the ſame. 


"Tis 
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_ 'Tis for the benefit of trade and labour 


that arms are painted, liveries are made, that 
robes are woven, and coronets are ſet. Thoſe 
in our happy country, which 


To all ranks ſpreads forth ambition's field, 


that toil to weave the ribbon of an order, 
know that tis poſſible their ſons may wear 
it. How very ſenſeleſs then were it to hope, 
that ſuch men in ſuch a kingdom ever ſhould 
be led ſo to betray the ſuccours of reaſon, 
as like the unenlightened populace of France, 
they would ever deſire and effect the deſtruc- 
tion of DISTINCTI1ONS, ORDERS, TITLES! 
In art, in nature, never was body found with- 
out a head, a pyramid without a point. 
Tis not from partiality to officers that they 
are dreſſed in uniform, or that they are call- 
ed lieutenant, captain, general, Yet in theſe 
laſt fourteen or fifteen months we have been 
told, as if for news, that TITLES are tran- 
lent things, and that men ſhould deſpiſe 

| them, 
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them. Tranſient they are, but deſpicable 
not; becauſe they are both uſeful and ne- 


ceſſary: and he is the baby who looks with 


envy on the crown and ball, ſeeking to break 
it, and find out what is within, 

When Fiſcher was playing on the haut- 
bois at Vauxhall five-and-twenty years ago, 


a clown near where our party ſtood to liſten, 


cried out ſuddenly, ** What a wonder the 


folk do make about that little thing there ! 
why, I could knock it all in bits with my 


oak ſtick,” 


Thus, or in no more enlightened manner 
certainly, prates againſt ſubordination a ſelf- 
created politician of our day ; who, incapa- 
ble of obtaining DISTINCTION among the 
ranks. of ſociety, ſought like the clown to 


| break them all in pieces, and fa defiroy that 


barmony, he had not {kill to comprehend, 
Thoſe who can procure attention but from 
miſchief, are ſurely like enough to ſeek it 
there. Yet many at this moment muſt, 1 
ge: -* think; 
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think, be looking round them with ſome 


degree of horror and ſurpriſe at their own ' 


power of diſturbing the tranquillity of na- 


tions, when like Sin herſelf, deſcribed by 


Milton as feeling ſomewhat of a fimilar ſen» 
ſation, 


— — Fe ed, but to fot 
Excell'd her pow'r : the gates wide open ſtood, 
While to their eyes in ſudden view appear'd 
The ſecrets of the hoary deep: a dark 
Hlimitable ocean; without b:und, 
Without dimenſion, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time and place are lt, 


TOLERANCE, TOLERATION, 


A DANGEROUS ſynonymy to touch 
upon, but which will be perfectly under- 
ſtood by foreigners of the Romiſh church, 
when I acknowledge their kind and friendly 


TOLERANCE whilſt I lived among them, 


who 


" 
- = 
. ' 
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who had fo little idea of TOLERATION to. 


wards my religious opinions, that even 


conformity to the rites of their eſtabliſhed 


church would not, after twenty years reſi- 


dence in their country, have procured my 
corpſe burial in any conſecrated ground, 
without a formal abyuration. of hereſy. Such 
J blefs God is not our diſpoſition towards 
them, while we haſten daily to ſoften the 
rigour of thoſe laws, the ſeverity of which 
was at firſt ſuggeſted, Heaven knows by 


fear, not by reſentment; a paſſion brother 


Martin's honeſt heart retains not, and who 
Mall dare to confound laxity of principles with 
Chriftian benevolence? Gallic contempt of 
their Redeemer's miſſion, with Britiſh tender- 
neſs to all who acknowledge and adore him? 
But a great writer, who figns DISSENTER at 
the end of an addreſs to thoſe members who 
oppoſed the repeal of the Teſt Act, refuſes 
to acknowledge TOLERATION as a favour 
from the Anglican church, and loudly de- 
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clares they claim it-as a debt ; nay, gives a 
hint that tis they that ToLERATE us, and 
not we who TOLERATE them; while re- 
proaching our church with her uneaſy ſitu- 
ation, preſſed, as this author truly ſays, be- 
tween the open invaſions of Romaniſts on 
the one hand, and the undermining ſubtle- 
ties of Separatiſts on the other, he boldly 
predicts its ſpeedy fall, and views with far- 
caſtic ſneer its preſent ſtate—a ſtate in which, 
however, I ſee no other danger than that 
which threatens every religious eſtabliſh- 
ment. The laſt earthquakes alone will pro- 
n cure the complete overthrow of our large 
of majeſtic venerable oak, which now lays 
bare to view its ill-deſerved injuries in many 
a blaſted branch; though ſtill affording 
ſhelter and conſolation even to enemies ſeek- 
ing repoſe and refuge in his ſhade; pride, 
profit, and delight to thoſe who mark his 
yet undecaying vigour :—and what if nox- 
ous inſects nouriſhed by his juices do make 
their 
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their ſpongy niduſes upon his leaves? ga- 
ther not the village boys and girls theſe oak- 
apples to be gilt as trophies, and, wearing 
them upon the ſacred day it ſaved the ſove- 


reign convert their enmity to ornament? 
Yes! the diſſenters are ſtill attentive to d 


 fenſion; they cannot be accuſed of relaxing 


from the old Oliverian principles, however 
their own writers confeſs their practice as 
puritans may be obſerved to degenerate. Ever 
ready to lend their aid againſt the church 
of England, ſee them as when in former 
days they ſought alliance with that of Rome 
in order to haſten our partial deſtruQion ; 
fee them now blowing forward the cloud of 
confuſion that hopes to enwrap the whole 
catholic world at once. Oh bitter have for 
ever been their droppings ! and fatally per- 
nicious would they be to the old oak! did 
not his roots run downward and take poſ- 


ſeſſion at the centre: had they been ſuper- 


_ ficial only, ruin might ſtill enſue. 


TRUTH, 


* 
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TRUTH ANDY VERACITY. 


THESE lovely, theſe valuable ſubſtan- 
tives are not ſynonymous—at leaſt in com- 
mon chat. We call him a man of vsr a- 
cITY, on whoſe word we may rely when 
he relates a fact, although his own fame 
and intereſt be concerned in the relation : 
but when we hunt falſehood through all her 
doublings in order to detect what ſhe is ſtu- 
dious to diſguiſe or conceal, the ineſtimable 
prize when once obtained, is TRUTH. To 
tell the TRUTH 1s our firſt maxim learned 
in childhood, never practiſed, however, ex- 
rept by the wiſe and brave. — Infancy can 
ſcarcely be expected to have courage enough 
to hazard a puniſhment rather than violate 
VERACITY ; and age has been too long. in 
learning evaſions, not to practiſe them at 
77. 8 the 
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the cloſe of life: from the young, and the 
mature in reaſon, can alone be hoped atten. 


tion to ſuch qualities; from the laſt men- 


tioned we have a right to claim it, becauſe 
TRUTH is that central point in a wiſe man's 


mind, from which beyond a certain diſ- 


tance he can never deviate—preſerving a 


never varying centripetal force operating as 
a ſtrong attraction, which holds him firm to 
principle and virtue. Una reſembles a pearl, 


lovelieſt in a ſtrong and open daylight, where 


all her nitid beauties ſhew moſt clearly.— 


Dueſla is happily repreſented by an opal ; 
prized for the variety and changeablenels of 
her colours, while mutable elegance {ll 


contrives to ſubſtitute ſome new charm for 


every one that enquiry chaſes away. Such 


gems ſhew beſt by candle light. 

TRUTH meantime is ſought with moſt 
ſucceſs by him who practiſes and loves vE- 
RACITY; and while ſophiſtical reaſoners 


{trive 
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trive to diſg;uiſe, to mutilate, or bury her; 
Beattie purſizes, and ſtrips, and brings her 
forth to view. 


TYRANNY AND OPPRESSION. 


SUBSTANTIVES of ſtrong affinity, 
though not perhaps exactly ſynonymous.— 
When Caligula wiſhed the whole empire 
had but one neck, that he might have the 
; W pleaſure of cutting it off, he expreſſed a 
f W TYRANNY the moſt diabolical. When one 
Il Wot our own kings, to extort money from a 
metched Jew, cauſed him to have a tooth 
drawn every day till the ſum was paid 
which he inſiſted on the man's lending 
um, OPPRESSION was the true word for 
ſuch proceeding ; and theſe qualities have at 
length been the entire ruin of ſocial life. 
ive Had princes not delighted to exert their 
vol. 17. * power 
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power with tyranny and oppreſſion, man. 
kind would have remained cotitetited with 
their original form of government, not 
given to clement and peaceful ſovereigns 
the cauſe they now have to tegret the if 
conduct of their predeceſſors, whilſt autho. | 
rity was reſpected, and royalty revered, 
No tyrants, however, no oppreſſors have 
outgone the crimes committed by the new 
law-givers of France. The peuple ſouverain 
content not themſelves with wiſhing their 
country's deſtruction, and that of all others 
which may come within their graſp : they 
actually do cut off the head of their own em- 
pire, and ſtrike at thoſe of their neighbours 
they maſſacre innocent and conſcientious 
prieſts in the very churches, on the very al- 
tars—to which ſeventeen helpleſs creatures 
clung, and, ſinging the 5 iſt Plalm—Mje- 
rere mei, Deus - were killed in cold blood, 
giving no provocation whatever. The 
perple ſouverain ſtrip the nobles only for be- 


ing 
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ing ſuch ; and make at length illegal ſeizure 
of a privilege deemed uſurpation even in 
the Popedom: I mean the privilege of 
looſening all ſubjects from their natural 
bond of allegiance, which power they now 
endeavour to exerciſe (as if by ſome ſtrange 
judgment) againſt the Pope himſelf—nay, 
nay ! they preſs the point ſtill further, diſ- 
ſolving the voluntary contracts made with 
Heaven, and, by ſetting wide convent doors, 


openly claim authority no TYRANT yet ever 


pretended to—even that of breaking the 
) W noſt ſolemn oaths made by free agents 


when at years of diſcretion—vows not 


made to man, nor in his power to abſolve ; 
while, tearing down the retreats of ſorrow 
ad diſappointment, they without mercy 
five out Innocence to wander, with Igno- 
nnce alone for her guide. That ſuch un- 
tommanded ſecluſion is evil for ſociety, or 


hat ſuch contracts are in themſelves un- 


leaſing to God, is no excuſe for theſe im- 
ing Y 2 pieties 


of the friars, perhaps a tenth part :—they 


be found to co-operate with the grand 
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pieties—infpired by rapacity, not zeal, Of 
the nuns in France and Italy, not a fiftieth 
part have read Saint Matthew's Goſpel— | 


are therefore, as the lady ſaid to Doctor 
Moore, bien à plaindre. What then. ſhall 
we ſay ? Why this—That when Heaven 
is weary with looking on the wickedneſ 
of this world—where power concentrated 
too often concludes in TYRANNY, and 
power diffuſed degenerates into the moſt 
dreadful OPPRESSION where meekneſs 
ſuffers inſult, and harmleſs piety can find 
no refuge - the criſis muſt ſurely be at 
hand ; for, as certainly as we know that the 
faſhion of this terraqueous globe will pals 
away, ſo ſurely do we know that it cannot 
ſurvive the ſeparation of its parts. Coheſion 
kept all firm, diſſolution muſt follow when 
union is no more. Thus natural cauſes will 


ſcheme : yet, whilſt every prophecy haſten 


to 
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to completion, Incredulity herſelf will con- 
tribute to prove that the laſt days are com- 
ing, in which we are expreſsly told how 
coffers ſhall appear preſumptuous, ſelf- 
willed, deſpiſers of government, being not 
afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities, &c. 2 Peter, 
chap. ii. 


—  ——___ TT —— 


VACANT, EMPTY, UNFILLED, VOID, 
THOUGHTLESS, 


ARE ſynonymous certainly when applied 
to mental capacity :—in corporeal matters 
the laſt word upon the liſt can have no 
0 place, tis plain. A ſentence might eaſily be 
on formed ſo as to include them all without 
cn tautology, however. 

Ranelagh (ſay we) was nearly EMPTY 
aſt night ; I never ſaw ſo many ſeats and 
boxes VACANT. Indeed, if the town were 


* 23 | not 
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not vo1D of all other amuſements in fum. 


mer, I think it would be oftener uNFILLED 


than it is. But THOUGHTLESsS perſons, who 


cannot find entertainment in their own 


minds, run in flocks to eſcape reflection; 


and ſo the theatres and places of public 
diverſion are crowded with men and women 
falſely called gay, merely becauſe they 
haunt receptacles of people in ſearch of 


gaiety; while true cheerfulneſs delights in 


* exhilarating a ſmall circle of friends with 


reciprocation of elegant and playful ideas, 


<p _——_—_— —2ꝗJ— = 


VALE, VALLEY, DALE, DINGLE, DELL. 


OF theſe nearly ſynonymous ſubſtan- 
tives, the firſt upon the liſt ſeems the ff 
in rank. We ſay the vALE of Eveſham in 
England, the VALE of Arno in Italy, the 

' VALE of Llwydd in Wales, vaLe Royal 


Il 
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in Cheſhire: the others imply ſmaller ſpace; 
—and I knovy not how to expreſs myſelf, 
but our ideas always connect ſomething de- 
lightful to the firſt word, ſomething ſublimer 
to the ſecond. 

The VALLEYS between Alpine heights 
in Switzerland and Savoy terrify the 
mind, whilſt they relieve the eye; and 
ow the contraſting power of thoſe rocks, 


which, rearing up their heads in ſharp 
points far, far above the clouds - are capa- 
ble of forming VALLEYS, and do actually 
form them, among the very pinnacles of 
the mountain places where the foot can- 
not ſlip, but the fancy can. 


In another ſtyle of ſublimity, paſſing on 
from Arrachar, where the highlands of 


Scatland take a new appearance, and the 
wild ſcenery roughens at every ſtep, the 
VALLEY of Glencroe exhibits a theatre of 
horror to thoſe who never wandered over 
the Apennines, which in many caſes it re- 


Y 4 ſembles 


TH 
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ſembles cloſely—only that, in Read of wing. 
ing up pine-clad ſummits, as in Italy, to an 
Incredible height, whence is heard the hea. 
vy roar of waters daſhing through a ht. 
tom almoſt viewleſs, we pace ſadly by the 
ſide of our Scotch river, and look up the 
denuded hills, productive of blank ſorrow 
in the ſoul, more than of act ive fear: or if 
terror does obtrude itſelf, tis · in a different 
ſhape ; whilſt apprehenſion o nce let looſe 
creates banditti, and reflects uf on the hor- 
rid poſſibility of outrages coms ditted by fa- 
miſhed barbarity: for here is 120 help, no 
Hope of a human creature vrithin call, 
where all is even chaotic wildneſs and ſa- 
vage vacuity. How ſublime is the ſenſa- 
tion at this VALLEY's end, when we Tead 
the motto left upon a ſtone, Reft, anc le 
_ thankful ! | 
A DALE, my foreign readers muſt be 
told, is deep, but not extenſive: that bit». 
tween Worceſterſhire and Shrewſbury, 
where 
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where the miners tear up their mother earth 
for profit, is beſt worth the attention of 
Germans for the ſcience” ſake, of Italians 
for mere amuſement. Colebrook DALE is 
really a Tartarus in Tempe: the iron badge 
there is a juſt ſource of admiration ; the 
nightly fires, of a ſentiment leſs pleaſing 
than gloomy ;—artificial Stromboli as they 
are, wonderful imitations of Nature's dread 
volcanoes. Such a ſight reminds me beſt of 
Milton's ſecond book, where Mammon ac- 
tually projects ſuch an improvement in 
Hell, which this place not ill reſembles: and 
let it alſo be remembered, *twas the ſame 
induſtrious ſpirit of money-getting pro- 
duced it here on earth. A DINGLE is in a 
pretty country juſt what a dimple is in a 
pretty face; a DINGLE is an unexpected 
little valley in a flat countryr. The moſt. 
perfect ſpecimen of a DINGLE is at the ſeat 
of Mr. Hawkins Brown in Shropſhire or 
8 Stafford- 
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Staffordſhire, I forget which. A very is 
that DINGLE ornamented. Hawthorn DELL. 
near Edinburgh excels in this ſoft kind of 
beauty ; I have ſeen no ſpot of ſuch minute 


elegance, replete with ſo many charms, 
Sweetneſs and amcenity were never, ſure, 


ſo happily concentrated as in the tiny ſpot 
called Hawthorn Dell, fit habitation for a 


Fairy Queen, 


— 
— — 
* * E 8 8 


VARIETY, DIVERSITY, FLUCTUATION, 
CHANGE, MUTABILITY, 
VICISSITUDE. 


— — ——— —ꝗ' 


AMONG theſe words though analogy 
may be found, ſynonymy can hardly be 
ſought: the propriety depends upon the 
place in which they ſtand : we may there- 
fore, in order to bring them cloſe together, 
abſerve, how thraugh the numberleſs vi- 
| CISSITUDES 
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c1SSITUDES in nature and in life, there 
js yet leſs real cHancs than FLUCTUA- 
TION of events, leſs true DIVERSITY per- 
haps than unremarked revolution. Even 
in the toſſings of that ſea, whence the third 
ſubſtantive upon our liſt is derived, I have 
thought there was not ſo much MUTABI- 
LITY as a light obſerver would imagine. 
The ſame waves probably for many years 
waſh the ſame coaſts The ſhells they leave 
behind them exhibit no VARIETY. Fiſh 
of the ſame kind haunt the ſame ſhores, 
and no flight of time brings turtle to the bay 
of Dublin, or ſalmon to Genoa :I mean, 
not in ſufficient quantity to diſprove this 
obſervation ; for now and then an extraor- 
dinary thing will happen, and flying-fiſhes 
from the Pacific Ocean are at this hour 
digging out of a mountain near Verona. 
Pennant will tell us, that the ſame ſwallow 
occupies the ſame neſt every year; and 
Doctor Johnſon ſaid, that no poet could 


invent 
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invent a ſeries or combination of incidents 
the præcognita of which might not be 
found in Homer: and ſhould we claim 
an exception or two in favour of Shake- 
ſpeare and Arioſto, thoſe exceptions would 
only prove the rule. 

Herſchel informs us, that all nature's 
works are rotatory: if then each ſtar, how- 
ever firmly fixed, has in itſelf a motion 
round its own axis, the ſolid contents of 
every ſuch globe may be ſuppoſed to par- 
ticipate this ſpirit of rotation, In our own 
we ſee truth and error, land and ſea ſhift- 
ing their ſtations with more VICISSITUDE 
than actual CHANGE ; and while the natural 
ſun riſes to one half of us mortals, while 
it ſets to the others, we diſcern in like 
manner whole regions immerſed in dark- 
neſs at beginning, now brightly illumi- 
nated with Revelation's beam - and the tracts 
of country firſt irradiated, ſunk into fad 
opacity. | 


This 
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This ſeems indeed the evening of our 
_ Earth's natural day _ 


Night ſucceeds impervious night. 

What thoſe dreadful glooms conceal, 

Fancy's glaſs can ne'er reveal: 

When ſhall Light the ſcene improve ? | 
When ſhall Time the veil remove ? 

When ſhall Truth my doubts diſpel ? 


Awful period I who can tell! 


HAWKESWORTH. 


— ͤ l—— - ̃ᷣ B OD" —ů— — 
, —— .. — — 


VENAL, MERCENARY, CORRUPT, 


— ——— 


* 


9 

| ARE three adverbial adjectives approach- 
e ing to ſynonymy, and that nearer, as it 
e ſhould ſeem, in nature than in common 
- | uſe. An individual (ſay we) muſt be cor- 
- RUPT indeed, before he can become ſo vE- 
ts | NAL as to hire or ſell his perſon in a MER- 
ad } eEnNARY manner for the purpoſes of ano- 


ther either in love or war ; conſidering that 


is 


money 
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money which pays him as his ſole reward : 
and *tis the ſame with our political opinions, 
which whoſoever ſells is juſtly conſidered as 
guilty of proſtituting the mind; — while the 


wretches before mentioned ſet to ſale their 


corporeal powers, like ſlaves in the mar- 
kets of Cairo or Conſtantinople, where hu- 
man creatures of both ſexes are publicly 
purchaſed for uſes of buſineſs or pleaſure to 
the rich and ſenſual Aſiatics. 


* "14 
— — — — — — ——— 
— — — — 


VESTURE, CLOTHES, RAIMENT, 


ARE ſynonymous in books, but not in 
_ converſation—whence the firſt and laſt are 
totally excluded, unleſs the diſcourſe turns 
upon very ſerious ſubjects indeed: for on 


ſuch occaſions we Anglicans quote the pri- 


mitive fathers of the Church, and ſay, In 
veſte varietas ſit, ſciſſura non fit, recollect- 
ing 


OR — <=. 2” wer” 
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Ing that although Chriſt's ves TURE had no 
ſeam, yet was it notwithſtanding of divers 
colours—for unity and uniformity are no 
ſynonymes with us, however Romaniſts 
are diſpoſed to explain them. Meantime 
RAIMENT is an old-faſhioned word, and 
CLOTHES Is the expreſſion moſt in common 


uſe, 


—ä—ä . ——ͤ—ũb — — ͤ—— 


TO VEX, TO TORMENT, TO PLAGUE, 
TO HARASS, 


ARE ſynonymous, or. nearly ſo in com- 
mon acceptation ; yet foreigners may eaſily 
make miſtakes : for we do not tell how the 
Cherokee Indians vex the priſoners they 
take in war, but how they TORMENT 
them, till torpor ſucceeds to anguiſh, .and 
wearineſs gets the better even of ſmarting 
pain. The ſame may almoſt be predicated 

| 2 55 of 
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of mental miſery ; and when two people 
living together ſtrive to TORMENT inſtead 


of endeavouring to pleaſe each other, that 
party has moſt chance of ſucceſs, which has 


| moſt {kill to find the vulnerable part of his 


companion's character; for there are blunt 
minds very difficult to vEx, though capable 
enough of being HARASSED from mere 
fatigue ; and Doctor Goldſmith uſed to tell 
humorouſly of a man and his wife that 


had PLAGUED one another mutually for 
ſeveral years, till at length the huſband 
found out how he was more HARASSED 
and tired by the trouble of winning every 
battle, than the pertinacious lady was with 
reſiſting, although ſhe never gained a vic- 
tory ; her ſpirit and genius for TORMENT- 
ING being keener, as it appears, whilſt her 
ſenſibility to VEXATION was duller. 


4 


* * 


VICTIM 


3 


ö 7 


* 
x 


© 


VICTIM and SACRIFICR. + 


\ 


nifications not ſynonymous to the firſt— 
SACRIFICE being the act of ſacrificing as 
well as the creature ſacrificed. Othello ſays, 
when Deſdemona ſwears ſhe is innocent, 


Oh perjur d woman ! thou doſt ſtone my heart, 
And mak'ſt me call what I intend to do, 
A murder, where I meant a- SACRIFICE. 


The difference between our two words 
„Vin be ſeen by reading Johnſon's note upon 


-e paſſage, which he thus explains: Thou 


er baſt hardened my heart, and makeſt me kill 
thee with the rage of a murderer, when I 
thought to have ſaeriſiced thee to juſtice 
with the calmngſs of a prieſt ſtriking a vie- 
aun; for fo in old pagan days ſtood the 
YOL, 11; 2 Agonez, 


\ 


IM 


* 
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THESE two nouns are very nearly | 
alied, only that the ſecond has other fig- - 
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Agones, certain ſub-officers ſo called, be- 


cauſe, ſtanding before the vicrix, they 
ctied to the Pontifex Maximus who pre- 
ſided at the SACRIFICE, Agone ? Shall I to 
work? meaning— Shall I kill him now? 


The Frenchmen of our times, who hurry 


back to heatheniſm with haſty ſteps, pro- 
ccceed in ſomewhat like the ſame manner in 
: their mock trials, when the human vic- 

I deſtined to glut the rage of their new 
idol, falſely called Liberty, is brought forth 
—and Agone? ſhall we to work? is the 
cry ;—when they chooſe the nobleſt of the 
herd for $ACRIFICE, but kill, as Othello 


5 fays, with ſtony hearts, and more than 


murderous rage; when proteſtations of in- 
nocence are conſidered as excitements to 
fury; and ſuperiority of beauty, birth or 
a talents but ſerve to edge the knife for 
| Naughter with more keennefs. 1s this the 
nation chat gave to mankind a Fenelon, 4 


Bourdaloue, a Boileau ? that Far, who 
(i 8 * | „. in 


H, 


no 


dts 
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in his twentieth. year, kindling with. indig- 
nation at hearing of the death of King | 
Charles the Firſt, made the ſtanza ſo bap- f 
pily quoted by Mr. Murphy i in his notes | | 
upon Tacitus: 


Quoi! ce peuple aveugle en ſon - 07% 0 
Qui prenant ſon Roi pour VICTIME 
Fit du trone un theatre affreux, 
Penſe-t-il que le Ciel, complice 125 


Dun fi funeſte sachICx, | 


N'a pour lui ni foudre ni feux ? 2 


Arme toi, France! prend la foudre, 
C'eſt à toi de reduire en poudre | 
Ces ſanglans ennemis des loix: _ 
Sui la Victoire qui tappelle, 
Et va ſur ce peuple rebelle | 
| Venger la querelle des Rois. 


How eaſily might a better poet than myſelf 
now turn theſe verſes againſt them !—But 7 
cannot help exclaiming, 5 


b 8 | Z 2 Can 
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Can impious France, though frantic grown, 


| from the throne 


While royal bleod is ſpilt | 
Yet think conniving Heaven will ſpare 
To hurl down thunder-bolts, and ſhare 
In fuch gigantic guilt? 


No; tardy-footed Vengeance ftalks 
Round her depopulated walks, 
And waits the dreadful hour 


| When deſp'rate Wretchedneſs ſhall rave, 


And hot*Contagion filt the grave, 
And Famine bid devour. 


Riſe warriors, riſe ! with hoſtile ny 
Accelerate the deſtin'd day, | 
Revenge the royal cauſe; 
Exerting well-united force, 
Tear thoſe deerees that would divorces 
True liberty from laws. 


'VIGILANT, 
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" VIGILANT, WATCHFUL, CIRCUMSPECT. 


EQUALLY attentive to intereſt as duty, 


theſe adverbial adjectives expreſs with a 


prodigious cloſeneſs in affinity how che 


miſer is CIRCUMSPECT,, the faint is viG1- 
LANT, and the ſoldier wATCHFUL. For 


though the two laſt are ſynonymous, ſlrictly 


ſpeaking ; and their derjvation the ſame, as 
to meaning; we ſay truly enough, that 
the firſt fits like a hare upon her form, 
hooking round on every {ide for fear of a ſur- 
priſe; the ſecond, 
Eyes with tedious wigils red, 

borrows from the night, hours of eon- 
verſing with Heaven where no night is; 
and the third keeps himſelf ready to repel 
any ſudden aſſault, fearleſs, but unſuſpicious, 
yet well prepared againſt attempts of tows 


alice or meanneſs. The CIRCUMSPECT 
character truſts wholly to his own quick and 
| Z 3 compre- 
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comprehenſive ſight ; the viG1LAnT ſpirit, 
deadening each feeling of ſenſe. by continual 
mortification, encourages none but 


Obedient flumbers that can wake and weep 


while the waTcurvuL guardian of his coun- 
try's happineſs defics attack, and deſpiſes con. 
ſpiracy : they will find him ever at his poſt, 


1 


TO VINDICATE, ro JUSTIFY, TO SUPPORT, 
TO MAINTAIN. 


THESE. words are very near to ſynony- 
mous when there is an opinion to be viN- 
DICATED, an argument SUPPORTED, a po- 
ſition MAINTAINED, or a previous conver- 
ſation upon the ſubject Jus II ED. Let if 
the diſpute has been occaſioned more by 
words than things, I ſhould find it difficult 
to JUSTIFY a man for SUPPORTING with 


unneceſſary ſtrength a courſe of reaſoning 
nearly 
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nearly able to convince without extraneous 
force ; ſeeing that when a propoſition is 
tenable, the beſt way is to MAINTAIN it 
ſteadily with ſome concurrent teſtimony, 
and not exhauſt the powers of language, as 
Mr. Pope does, to prove ſelf-evident truths : 
ſuch as, Though man's a fool, yet God is wiſe : 
or this, That if your part is a ſhort one, acting 
that part well confers much honour, and the 
like; which he calls vinDICATING the 
ways of God to man. And Doctor John- 
ſon ſays, that ſo much does the melody of 
numbers delight the fancy, and ſo certainly 
do the flowers of rhetoric adorn it, that the 
reader of Pope's Eſſay on Man is made to 
believe he is hearing ſomewhat new, nor can 
recollect, under a diſguiſe ſo gay, the old 
familiar talk of his mother and his nurſe. 


—  — — — — —— —— 
*1 
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UNREMEMBERED, FORGOTTEN. 


— — 


THESE words are ſynonymous, or very 
nearly ſo, in common chat, although meta- 
phyſically the firſt ſeems to have moſt to do 
with what Ariſtotle calls reminiſcence, or a 
power to remember ; the ſecond, with that 
neglect, or want of obſervation, which makes 
things little attended to eaſily forgotten. 

To ſpeak in plainer terms, a fact for in- 
ſtance, or a paſſage in muſic, or an expreſſion 
of a favourite author, although at this mo- 
ment by me UNREMEMBERED, may, by 
looking my mind over, be poſſibly recolle&- 


ed; whilſt other facts, paſſages, or expreſ- 


fions, though equally true and pleaſing, have, 
by not catching my attention, and ſeizing it 
as forcibly, ſlipt my memory, as we ſay; and 
are now totally, hopeleſsly, and completely 


FORGOTTEN, ſo as to defy all poſſibility of 


ever 
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ever calling them back ; for remembrance 
depends almoſt wholly upon obſervation.— 
Whatever intereſts the mind very ſtrong- 
ly is never effaced, unleſs by efforts much 
more violent than any we can make towards 
reminiſcence ;— whatever does not intereſt 
us, we forget, 


EXAMPLE. 

Take an intelligent old ſhopkeeper from 
his deſk in Cheapſide, and ſhew him the 
tranſit of Mercury over the ſun's diſk ; if 
| four years afterwards he has forgotten it, 
'tis no proof to me of his decaying memory, 
though he may make that the excuſe: he 
will remember his brother's bankruptcy, 
which happened ſix months before, with 
minute exactneſs, recollecting particular cir- 
cumſtances of the creditors' kindneſs or bru- 
tality, which his ſons and daughters have 
forgotten :— but an aſtronomical event did 
not intereſt him; ſo he obſerved it faintly, 
and. the idea faded away. | 


Again: 
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Again: Let an Engliſh lady preſented at 
the court of Peterſburgh find the Empreſs 
ſeized with a ſudden fit of coughing at the 
moment ſhe took her hand to kiſs, nothing 
would obliterate that accident from her me- 
mory—while the courtiers and maids in 
waiting would as ſurely forget it; for to 
them there would be nothing new or parti- 
cularly intereſting in hearing the Empreſs 
cough : they would obſerve it weakly, con- 
found it with a like event of the ſame na- 
ture to which they had been preſent twenty 
times, and leave it looſe in their minds, UN- 
\ REMEMBERED certainly, if not FORGOT- 
TEN. Talking contributes much to reite- 
rate impreſſions on the memory. Carthuſian 
friars, and nuns of the poor Clare's order, 
are ſaid to remember little: their ſilence is 
one cauſe, the ſlight intereſt they take in 
what paſſes, is another. Children delight 
in repeating every trifle to every body that 


will hear them; and when they have wearied 
all 
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ll around them with repetition of the ſame 
remark or tale, or whatſoever tis, we won- ; 
der at their ſtrength of memory. Old men 
ſorget, becauſe they care not whether they 
remember or no, that which is paſſing be- 
fore them: the preſent world intereſts them 
not; the events of paſt times, which did in- 
tereſt them, they fail not to recollect, and 
are moſt happy to talk about 


Laudatores temporis aCti—— 


Horace. 


Peaſants who labour very hard, and peo- 
ple with minds pre-occupied by care for ſub- 
ſiſtence, have little powers of recollection; 
and Captain Cook met with ſome ſavages 
who took no notice at all of him, or of his 
ſhip : had it paſſed by when they were leſs 
buſily employed, it might not have been 
FORGOTTEN, but they had no leiſure to 
cultivate curioſity. * 

Enough upon this ſubject, in a book 
8 written 


348 
written for the uſe of foreigners, among 
whom Italians in particular find nothing 
leſs intereſting ro them than inveſtigation 
of their own minds. 

A London miſs, or Bath valetudinarian, 
does not more ſedulouſly deſire that all ſuch | 


ſtudies may be by them not only uxRE- 
MEMBERED, but wholly FORGOTTEN. 
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TO WAIT, TO EXPECT, TO STAY, 
— — —„— 

ARE three verbs, which by their neat 
affinity, though not ſynonymous, are a per- 
petual diſtreſs to foreigners. Italians above 
all feel a propenſity to uſe the /econd upon 
every occaſion, perhaps becauſe it reſembles 
in ſound their word afþetta, which means 
STAY ; for when one man ſpeaks, and ano- 
ther wiſhes to reply before the firſt has 
Finiſhed, he cries Aſpetta, as we do sr Av, or 
N 7 | WAIT 
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walr a little: but bidding a perſon Ex- 5 


pc what I am about to urge, would be 
a ludicrous demand for unmerited reſpect, 
and ſet the hearers laughing. Yet is this 
ſecond verb a very neceſſary and a very 
common one. 


EXAMPLE, 

[ EXPECT to STAY late this evening at 
the theatre, becauſe ladies are dilatory, and 
make a man WAIT till the crowd is gone, 
before they will venture to move.— In this 
example no word can be changed for its ap- 
parent ſynonyme, without manifeſt violation 
of propriety. 

We fay likewiſe, Is Ax long in Landon 
this year for the purpoſe of conſulting phy- 
ſicians who never leave town, and from 
whoſe {kill I Exe much benefit. Could 
a perfe& cure be obtained, it were a bleſſing 
well worth wAITING for. 
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WAR any HOSTILITY 


ARE not ſtrictly ſynonymous: WAR is 
: indeed a ſtate of HOSTILITY, or a ſtate in 
which HOSTILITIES are permitted ſo far as 
is conſiſtent with the old uſages amongſt 
civilized nations; but there may be HOSTI- 
LITIES unallowed by the laws of WAR. 

In this deſcription of the words' analogy, 
is contained an example for their uſe; the 
two ſubſtantives cannot without impropriety 
be Teverſed. © Meantime I have read ſome- 
where, that contention is exerciſe, but wAR 
is fatigue; and that a ſtate of HosTILIT1ES 
with ſome neighbouring power may be con- 
ſidered as medicine for a ſtate, rough no 
doubt and draftic, but poſſibly uſeful, whilſt 
a civil WAR is little better than a domeſtic 


or culinary poiſon. 
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WARMTH AND HEAT 


ARE in like manner allied in affinity, 
yet ſynonymous in no ſenſe literal or figu- 
rative. The firſt is a degree of the ſecond, 
mild and friendly; the ſecond is eſſentially 
the firſt kindled into rage by violent motion, 
deſtruQtive in its nature, dreadful in its ef- 
fects. The two words keep theſe very 
places in our minds, when uſed in alluſive 
ſignifications. The uE Ar of paſſion, the 
WARMTH of aſfection. The wARMTH of 
patriotiſm, we ſay, viſible among the happy 
ſubjects of our Britiſh empire, produces that 
ſolid texture in the conſtitution which its 
members ſo well know how to value, and 
chat ſtrong ſpirit of cobęſion among individu- 
als which alone can render it immortal; while 


the HEAT of democratic furor in France 


adds as a diſſolvent, melting all ranks down 
| 7 
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watered with freſh rivulets, which theu 
companions endeavour moſt tyrannically to 
| Keep them from ſharing. On the firſt op- 


| 
| 
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to a general maſs—evaporating every virtue, 


and leaving their whole countty a calx. But 


True freedom is a temperate treat, 
Not ſavage mirth nor frantic noiſe ; 
Tis the briſk pulſe's vital EEA. | 
"Tis not a fever that deſtroys. 
PoeULAR BALLAD; 


When other nations, however, ſee theſe 
unbappy mortals poſſeſſed with a calenturt 
fo dreadful, let them bewate of all things 
tending towards inflammation. The French 
have during theſe laſt four years HEATED 
themſelves up exactly into that fatal deli 


rium which ſailers long kept on falt provi- 
fions are ſubje& to, when they imagine 


green meadows are ſpread before them 


Portunity, however, if not forcibly withheld, 
they plunge into the deep, and fink for ever. 


Thus 
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Thus by a calenture miſled, 
The mariner with rapture ſees, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamelld fields and verdant trees: 
With eager haſte he longs to rove 
In that fantaſtic fcene, and thinks 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove— 
So in he leaps, and down he ſinks. 


SWIFT, 


WAVY and UNDULATING. 


| 
5 

"yak 
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* 
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I KNOW not whether here the Saxon 
word be not the moſt poetical, and the claſ- 
lical one moſt commonly uſed on familiar 
occaſions. We ſay, The wavy corn fluats 
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very beautifully upon the UNDULATING 
downs between Lewes and Brighthelmſtone: 


the words could not be tranſpoſed : they are 


not therefore ſtrialy ſynonymous, though 
both mean the ſame thing, If we are tell- 


8 VOL, 11, Aa ing 
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ing how ſounds are conveyed through the 
UNDULATING air, foreigners muſt be care. 
ful not to uſe the firſt inſtead of the ſecond 


adjective; and if he has a mind to praiſe a 


' lady's fine hair, he muſt take our old Saxon 


appellative for the curls, and call them wayy, 


not UNDULATING. 


WAY, MANNER, MODE, MIEN, 


ARE analogous 'enough, certainly : the 
firſt is moſt comprehenſive: way in an in- 
dividual is like MANNERS in an aggregate, 
the diſcriminating peculiarity which marks 
a character. What Johnſon tells us (fays 
Lord Pembroke) would not ſtrike one fo 
much, were it not for his bow-wow Ar. 
Theſe terms have been touched on before, 
under the articles Habit and Cuſtom. War 
is however the true word, and Lord Pem- 
broke's 


= 2 
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broke's bon mot, if it i one, could have ended | 
with no other. The MEN of a lady is includ- 
ed in her way. If ſhe has a haughty MiEN, 
we ſhall be apt to catch her receiving and re- 
turning common compliments with a proud 
forbidding wax: and thoſe who beſt know 
the world agree, that as more elegance of ex- 
terior is juſtly expected from the female ſex, 
a pleaſing MANNER is more indiſpenſable 
in women than in men; for without ſome- 
thing for which we have at laſt no neater 
phraſe than a gentle MANNER and a win- 


ning WAY, expreſſion is apt to heighten 


into fierceneſs, and ſymmetrical perfection 
degenerate into mere inſipidity. 


—— 


WAYLESS, PATHLESS, UNTRACKED, 


ARE ſynonymous in verſe, I think; but 
the firſt is ſeldom if ever choſen for conver- 
ſation, though a uſeful word, and expreſſive 
Aa 2 enough, 
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enough, were we to ſpeak of Byron's crofl. 
ing the continent of America on foot, as 
we all know he did towards the ſouthern 
parts of it, before he had reached the age 
of twenty years—without language to en- 
quire his way, when chance brought him 
near to ſome wretched habitation for hu- 
manity, through the vaſt uNTRAc² ED 
regions and PATHLESS woods did he and 
his companions wander, giving mankind 
an example of what hope and youth and 
courage can perform— Happy had they like- 
wiſe left us an example of good fellowſhip 
and union to each other, cemented as theirs 
might have been expected by ſuch ſingu- 
lar and ſad calamities. But 'tis not from 
wanderers we can hope much virtue. Who- 
ever lives by chance will live careleſsly; and 
he who is in hourly and anxious care for 
his own ſubſiſtence, will have little tender- 
neſs to ſpare for others, whoſe diſtreſs he 
wn feldom believe equal to his own. The 
2 French 


„ 
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French emigrants have indeed in ſome fort 
nobly contradicted my aſſertion by their 


conduct, many of theſe having laid by, for 


their ſtill more unhappy countrymen, a 
portion of what they themſelves received 
as alms from the generous hand of a hoſpi- 
table nation. But where theſe hapleſs crea- 


tures will betake themſelves, when that 
hand becomes wearied of ſupporting their 
neceſſities, [ cannot gueſs : degraded a ſecond 
time, perhaps, even from the rank of wan. 
derers to that of vagabonds, they may ſeek 
unfound ſhelter from countries yet UN- 
TRACKED, and periſh in the PATHLESS 
foreſt, hunted by revenge and cruelty inſa- 
tiable, —Let us once more endeavour to do 
ſomething for them ; and reſcue the ram- 
bling nobleman from the ſtate of a vagrant 
obnoxious to every inſult, and rendered 
unworthy the protecting hand of friendſhip. | 
Foreigners will under this article, and in 


Aa 3 this 
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this laſt period, perceive how neceſlary tis 
to keep words cloſe to their meanings, and 
feel the uſefulneſs of ſtudying ſynonymy, 
while I relate to them a trifling ſtory that 


may perhaps impreſs it till more forcibly 


upon their minds. When Prince Gonza- 
ga di Caſtighone was in England, he dined 
in company with DoQtor Johnſon at the 
houſe of a common friend ; and, thinking 
it was a polite, as well as gay thing to 
drink the Doctor's health with ſome proof 
that he had read his works, called out from 
the top of the table to the bottom, that table 
filled with company — At your good health, 
Mr. Vagabond, inſtead of Mr. Rambler ; 
which was the word he ought to have uſed, 
but to which he conſidered the other as 
fynonymous, for want of a minuter atten- 
tion and better information ;—though he 
ſpoke Engliſh for the moſt part very well, 
and by ſo doing had gained a confidence in 

| : | himſelf 
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preſs, while it put every body in the room 
out of countenance. 


WAYWARD, FROWARD, PERVERSE, 


— — 


FORM an exceedingly unpleaſant ſet of 
ſynonymes, uſually meaning the ſame thing 
too, or very nearly ; only that the two firſt 
are uſually choſen when we ſpeak of baby- 


hood; the laſt, when man or woman hating | 


to be happy, or perhaps incapable of being 
pleaſed, reject each attempt to entertain 
them, with a degree of per verſeneſe that 
damps all our powers of pleaſing, and pro- 
cures pardon from mot of the by-ftanders it 


we forbear to undertake that talk any more. 


Jam however, for my own part, inclined to 


believe that body has as much to do as mind 
with all ſuch tempers. We ſeldom find a 
Aa 4 | healthy 


himſelf, that this accident contributed to re- 
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a healthy child a FROWARD one; and al. 
though people may, by dint of virtue and 
religion, ſo ſubdue their diſpoſitions as to 

let no WAYWARD expreſſions or appear- 
ance of a PERVERSE temper eſcape them, 
even through the perſecutions of a long ill. 
neſs; yet every one who is ſick feels temp» 


tation to be peeviſn certainly: and nothing 


is ſo ſure a proof of a ſtrong conſtitution, 
as freedom from ill-humour and from prone- 
neſs to a PERVERSE manner of receiving ge- 
neral civilities miſconſtruing every attempt 
to ſooth or to divert them. It is obſervable 
that theſe maladies of the mind are greatly 
extinguiſhed by poverty, while people of 


| 
| 


WEALTH, RICHES, OPULENCE, 


— — 


CLAIM theſe unworthy diſtinctions as their 
due, inſtead of conſidering their poſſeſ- 


{ons 


| 
| 
| 
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ſions as a bank reſerved for the poor, who 


bave no leiſure from anxiety to indulge a 
fretful diſpoſition. Meanwhile the three 
ſubſtantives at the head of this laſt article 
are very nearly ſynonymous—except that 
RICHES implies fertility z while, notwith- 
ſtanding that fruitfulneſs of ſoil muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be one great ſource of the WEALTH 


of nations, we cannot commend the op- 


LENCE of the ground, but its RICHNESS 
and ſpontaneity. A ſmall glance caſt back 
upon their derivations ſhews us the rea- 
ſon why. RIC HES are compared by Doctor 
Young to learning, while genius he ſays 
is like virtue; and he ingeniouſly adds, that 
as RICHES are moſt wanted where there is 
leaſt virtue, ſo is learning moſt in requeſt 
where there is leaſt genius:—and Lord 
Bacon calls RICHEs the baggage of virtue, 
ever retarding her progreſs through the 
walks of human life. Neither'of the other 
words would have ſerved theſe authors' 


turn, 
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turn. Ricnes ſcem almoſt always to imply 
portable WEALTH, and OPULENCE imme. 
diately viſible to every eye. Copiouſneſs of 
every kind takes in that term as illuſtrative, 


leaving the other two. We ſay a Rien 


language, a RICH perfume, RICH ſoups, 
wines, every thing that ſeems to contain a 
quantity or fulneſs of perfection; and that 
man muſt, we ſay, be abſurdly oſtentatious 
of his WEALTH, who wears RICH dreſſes 
in ſummer for the ſake of diſplaying his 
OPULENCE, when light ones are confeſſed. 
ly conſidered as more elegant, WEALTH 


however takes in a ſenſe of general ea! 


or welfare, which the other words have 
not. We pray for the King's WEALTH: it 
would be ridiculous to beg of God Ab 


mighty that he ſhould make him RICH or 
| OPULENT. 


WEARY, 
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WEARY, TIRED, FATIGUED. 


OF theſe terms the reader may take his 


choice, now he is ſo near the cloſe of this 
little book: perhaps he may find them ſy- 
nonymous too, when he reads the charac- 
ter of it given in the Reviews. We are 
TIRED, ſay they, of the faint repetitions, 
and FATIGUED with the affected examina- 
tion of arguments, already ſo often diſcuſſed, 
that one is ſincerely wEARY of going over 
them again. This is the fatal diſeaſe ſureſt 
to bring death upon the hapleſs author, 
whoſe works, when they have caught it, 


pine away as in an atrophy; for wEARI- 


NESS is a plant propagating itſelf : who- 


ever is WEARY the firſt hour is more WEA- 


RY the ſecond, and a book dropping once 
out of a hand half aſleep—falls, to riſe no 
more. | 


Madame 
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Madame de Maintenon told her confeſ. 
ſor, that the would willingly practiſe any 
form of mortification, by which her future 
felicity might in ſome meaſure be forward- 
ed. He counſelled her to forbear thoſe = 
ſaillies of pleaſantry and airy good hu- 
mour, by which ſhe engaged all hearts to 
her ſervice, and faſcinated all hearers to her 
converfation. The lady tried; but find- 
ing, as ſhe expreſſes it, that, yawning herſelf 


from pure FATIGUE of her own company, 


ſhe fet her friends and companions o'yawn- 


ing too, the penance became inſupport- 


able ; and when ſhe grew abſolutely TIN Ip, 


; ſhe left off, leſt a continuance of ſuch be- 


haviour might have had the very worſt of 


conſequences, in making her WEARY even 
of piety itſelf, 


WICKED, 
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WICKED, GUILTY, CORRUPT, DEPRAVED, 
FLAGITIOUS. 


THESE odious words, notwithſtanding 
their cloſe affinity, are leſs ſtrictly ſynony- 
mous than one would at firſt imagine; for 
which reaſon the reader naturally ' wiſhes 


repentance to the firſt, feels that remorſe 
mult for ever purſue the ſecond, fees that 
regeneration alone can purify thoſe which 
immediately follow ;—while a whipping- 
poſt ſhould be the portion of their raſcally 
brother at the end. Thoſe writers who— 
doubtleſs with excellent intentions to mend 
the world—delight in tracing villainy 
through its deepeſt receſſes, and ſhew their 
own ſkill in the gradations of atrocity, 
muſt correct me in this article, if I give a 
wrong accuunt. The firſt word then upon 


this deteſted liſt deſcribes to my particular 
_ feelings, 
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feelings, a man not yet wholly criminal 
yet haſtening to be ſo ; while his ſtrong avi- 
dity in the purſuit of ſin ſeems ſomewhat 
reſtrained by immediate fear of failing in 
the graſp. The patient perſevering ſpirit 
of a ſerpent ſeems for this cauſe the beſt 
adapted ſymbol of the wicked Monckton ; 
while Ferdinand Count Fathom is clearly 


FLAGITIOUS, Mackenzie's Sindal viciouſly 


DEPRAVED, and Moore's Zeluco, from a 
CORRUPT and hateful education, becomes at 
length a truly impious character, blackened 
with the G6UILTIEST deeds, 


— — - — 
— * 


WISELY, JUDICIOUSLY, DISCREETLY, 
| PRUDENTLY. 


IF Doctor Johnſon's notion of a ſex in 
words be juſt, the two firſt of theſe natu- 
rally belong to men, the two laſt to women ; 

for 
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for they, placed happily for them by Pro- 
vidence in 


Life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 


have ſeldom occaſion to act wis EL and 
juDIcIoUSLY—adverbs which imply a 
choice of profeſſion or ſituation—ſeldom in 
their power; active principles of induſtry, 
art, or ſtrength with which they have ſel- 
dom aught to do ; although by managing 
PRUDENTLY and DISCREETLY thoſe diſ- 
ſtricts which fall particularly under female 
inſpection, they may doubtleſs take much of 
the burden from their companion's ſhoulders, 
and lighten the load of life to mortal man. 


Towards each other I have ſometimes 


known too much DISCRETION end in too 
little pRUDEN CE. The world will now and 
then- forget to reward its worſhippers, and 
after all, the wary fide is ſafeſt. Where 
friendſhip alone is wounded---be will out 
of teriderneſs forbear complaint. 


72 2 Meantime, 
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Meantime, that women have a naturally 


cautious temper, may be ſeen in numberleſg 
inſtances. Men engaged deeply in commer. 
cial buſineſs delight to riſque much, that 
they may gain more; while women truſt in 
petty ſavings, and endeavour to grow rich 


rather by frugality than hazard. Female po- 


liticians confide in negociation. Elizabeth 
of England, Iſabella of Spain, hated war, 
and took every poſhble method to avoid it; 
while Queen Anne's natural ardour to con- 
clude the peace of Utrecht coſt her almoſt 
her life. PRUDENCE and DISCRETION 
are domeſtic virtues: WISDOM and JUDG- 
MENT are requiſites in a ſtateſman, a ſol- 
dier, and a ſcholar. May thoſe our land 
now boaſts be careful to employ theſe ex- 
cellent qualifications PRUDENTLY and Þ1s- 
CREETLY ! not in foreing forward ill-timed 


reforms or dangerous innovations; not in 


haſtily driving force againſt force, where 
the effect is at beſt uncertain ; not in diſ- 
gyiſing 
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guiſing falſehood or palliating error, mueh 
leſs in labouring by ſophiſms to ſubvert the 


foundations of truth; but with ſomething 
like female candour acknowledging that no 


government deviſed by human {kill can be 
perfet—confeſs with thankfulneſs that our 


own is moſt nearly ſo. That ſound poſi- 


tion once well eſtabliſhed in every Engliſh 
-"N 
heart; 
Old Britiſh ſenſe and Britiſh fire 
Shall guard that freedom we poſleſs ; 


| Honeſt ambition looks no higher, 
Wiſhing no more, we'll fear no leſs. 


FoeULar BALLAD; 


wIT, FERTILITY OF IMAGERY, POWERS OF 
COMBINATION, VIVACITY, HILARITY, PLEA- 
SANTRY, BRILLIANCY IN WRITING os CON- 
VERSATION, 


ARE nearly, not ſtrictly ſynonymous. 
The firſt word includes all the reſt, al- 
vox. 11, B b though 
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ciprocation of elegant ſprightlineſs, and fa. 


though there may be certainly much PLEA- 
SANT ty in a character, whence WIr pro- 
perly deſerving that name never did pro- 
ceed; and many a delightful evening may 
be ſpent where natural vivaciry ſpring. 
ing from confidence in the company, en- 
Iivens a circle of cheerful friends with re- 


cetious good humour, — ſeldom met with in 
thoſe ſocieties where all POWERS OF con- 
BINATION are forcibly concentrated, in 
order to produce fparkling conceits ; or 
ſtrained, for the purpoſe of drawing remote 
images together. On ſuch occaſions, I 
think, that conſtitutional HILARITY which 
Inſpires' Whilſt expreſſing the unaffected ſenſe WM 
of pleaſure. that it feels ; ; is exceedingly ul 
exchanged for all the ſeintillating effects of 
real wir, and BRILLIANCY IN CONVER- 
SATION. I would not be underſtood as if 
inelined to divert myſelf by mere faſhiona- 


die levities, in preference to good ſenſe; 
351 Ih ſuck 
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ſach talk delights no one, but the boys and 


girls who break mottoes nn 1 din- 


ner: 


Triflers not even in trifling can excel 3 
"Tis only ſolid bodies poliſh well 


ſays Doctor Young, in whoſe habit and 
conſtitution the quality of w1T was ſo com- 
pletely incorporated, that devotion's ſelf 


could with difficulty ſublime, or indigna- 


tion oblige it to precipitate. —Satires, Night- 
Thoughts, Eſtimate of Human Life, all turn 
to epigram touched: by-the pen of Doctor 
Young; and all evince FERTILITY OF 
MAGERY ſpringing from the richeſt ſoil— 
as Johnſon told me little cultivated; but 
proving that principle which to obſerve 
gives. comfort to every heart, that invigo- 
rating, principle which Biſhop Horſley ſo 
elegantly, ſo emphatically calls the Hon- 
laneily of man. I muſt tell why Doctor 
Johnſon deſpiſed Young's quantity of com- 

ds mon 


In BRITISH SYNONYMY. 
mon knowledge as comparatively ſmall: 
"Twas only becauſe ſpeaking once upon the 

ſubject of metrical compoſition, our courtier 

ſeemed totally ignorant of what are called- 
rhepalick or rhopalick verſes, from the Greek 
word, a club, I believe,—of which L have | 
read ſome Latin ones preſerved in the Paſſe 

Tems Poetiques, very pretty. Auſonius 

gives this as a ſpecimen : 


— 


Spes deus wterns ſtationis conciliator. 


The contrivance is ſoon ſeen through; each 
word muſt be a ſyllable longer than that 
which goes before, as the Club begins with 
a tip, and thickens gradually to the other 
end. Theſe verſes were intended as a label 
to be twiſted ſpirally round the club of 
Eſculapius, I think I have heard, but can- 
'not now find the French diſſertation whence 
J gained the piece of learning, —if learning 
it is, —ſo unluckily miſſed by Doctor Young, 
In the conjectures upon original compoli 
45 tion 
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tion however, written by that man of ge- . 
nius, we ſhall perhaps read the wir rIEST 


piece of proſe our whole language has to 
boaſt; yet from its over twinkling it ſeems 
little gazed at, and too little admired per- 
haps; ſo will it ever be when authors 
ſeek to dazzle, not to pleaſe: and even 
when Congreve purpoſely combines his 
BRILLIANCY with pertneſs, to make it pa- 
latable for common minds, we are till apt 
to turn away from the firſt act of Love 
for Love, and run for relief to Trinculo or 
it Touchſtone ; 


For 'tis not to adorn and gild each part 
That ſhows more coſt than art ; 


Jewels at noſe and lips but ill appear : 
Rather than all things wit, let none be chere; 
Several lights will not be ſcen, 
10e If there is nothing elſe between; 

Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i hy 80 
1 thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy, 


And if ſuch be the e precept 
100 B b 3 of 
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of Cowley, who excelled in fruitfulneſs of 

fancy, and powet of exciting ideas in richly 
furniſhed minds, the neceſſity of obſerving 

| that precept is moſt certain. He was him- 
ſelf aware perhaps that his verſes were fo 
truly what Hamlet calls caviare to the mil- 
lion, that none but inſtructed readers can 


find amuſement” from Cowley, whoſe com- 


mon practice is to illuſtrate a thing not very 
plain, by another ſtill more obſcure and re- 
condite, Nl. 
In theſe days, however, there needs little 
caution againſt overdoſin g our compoſitions 
with ſheer wir, or far-fetched metaphor, 
Studied thoughts have given way to embel- 
liſnhments of expreſſion, we gild the leaves 
now, not the fruit, while a tide of eloquence 
over-runs all we read. 

Books are no longer written to inform, 
but touch the mind, and every writer now 
refers from our judgment to our feelings, 
unlike the ſullen Greek of whom hiſtorians 

| tell 
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tell us, that made his grave appeal from 
Philip drunk, to Philip ſober. 

Such performances do certainly, as does 
the muſic of a ſinger, put us out of humour 
for a moment with ſolid erudition, as with 
ſound harmony ; but let their rhetoric be 
never ſo radiant, their ſweetneſs never ſo 
faſcinating, when once the gay delirium ſhall 
be over, we return to our old inſtructors in 
every ſcience; and connoiſſcurs in convi- 
vial pleaſures have aſſured me, that neither 
the rich cellars of Conſtantia, nor the ſpark- 
ling vintage of Champagne, afford the true 
and wholeſome wine that a man can fit ſtea- 


dily down to. Enough upon this ſubject. 


| | > 10 
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TO WITHER, TO FADE,.TO BE BLIGHTED, 
TO DIE, 


NEUTER verbs, and nearly though not 
.wholly ſynonymous, when referred to Vege= 
table ſubſtances ; or figuratively taken up as 
illuſtrative of our own ſituation in this ſub- 
lunary world, where, as Young ſays in his 
True E/timate, * Sorrow is as the root and 
ſtem of life, joy but as its flower, expected 
at remote ſeaſons only, then often BLIGHT- 


ED; or if it blooms, blooming it DIES.“ 
When I have plucked thy roſe (ſays Othello 
to his ſleeping Deſdemona) I cannot give it 
vital growth again—it needs muſt 71THER, 
Let thoſe therefore, that tear down the few 
flowers ſtrewed in the path of life to make 
it leſs inſupportable by giving variety to its 
windings, diſtinction to its rifing grounds, 
&c. reflect, that when once plucked, they 
of 8 | nee 
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peer can give them vital growth again. Oh 
let them F4Dz naturally! nor quarrel with 
the roſe becauſe it bears a thorn, Such re- 
formation can but end in ruin. s 


- - * 0 4 
* 


- TO WITHHOLD, TO RESTRAJN, TO KEEP 
FROM ACTION, 


ALL words or phraſes which ſeem to be 


drawn from the ſcience of horſemanſhip.— 
Addiſon ſays 


I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler ſtrain. 


It was Dr. Johnſon's ſport to ridicule this 
paſſage always, as a broken metaphor be- 
tween riding and failing, neither of which 
were, as he faid, particularly applicable to 
the muſe ; but her poet ſhould have RE- 
$TRAINED his run-away fancy from either | 
| the 
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the one or the other, as no two.images could 
have been found more incongruous. We 
lay of our gallant ſoldiers, and young princes 
ardent to ſignalize themſelves in the preſent 
war, that it is difficult to KEH them ROM 
ACTION ; and with juſtice—while animated 
by a cauſe ſo virtuous, their courage can 
ſcarcely be WITHHELD : conſidering the 


common, though loud report of their ene- 
mies inſolence towards religion, virtue, arts, 
and arms, and ſovereignty, —not as a knell 
to theſe departed powers (a thought would 
damp the ſpirit of their troops,) but as a 
trumpet inſpiring martial ardour to ſubdue 
them ; for Dryden ſays well, though coarſcly, 


And ever as you love yourſelves, w1THHOLD 
Jour talons from the injur'd and the bold; 


Nor tempt the brave and needy to deſpair, 
For though your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and ſilver —ſwords and darts remain, &c. 


A conſideration worthy the notice of theſe 


ſelf· ereated deſpots, whom piety cannot awe 
i / | F n or 


| 
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nor tenderneſs RESTRAIN. Men, whoſe - 
enormities increaſing in magnitude the 
longer we are left to contemplate them, 
confound reflection, and by ſwelling ſtill, 
and ſtretching up, like the gigantic ſpectres | 
| ſpoken of by the old poets, annihilate all 
hope of deſcribing them to futurity, and 
leave our minds poſſeſt alone of amazement, 


1 L 4 1 a 
: W— — OT——E—_R__ 
— 
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WONDER, ASTONISHMENT, AND STUPOR 
CAUSED BY SURPRIZE. 


THESE qualities are not, however, fyno- 
nymous in common chat. A phraſe per- 
petually occurs in converſation where the 
- firſt word on the lift could alone ſerve our 
purpoſe, and none of the others would at 
all ſupply its place. They talk of a plague 
in France,” ſays one;—* No WONDER,” 
replies the hearer, people who make a 

ſhambles 
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ſhambles of their nation, need not think it 
ſtrange that ſo many dead bodies ſhould 
create a peſtilential fever from natural cauſes 
merely, without ſaying a word of God's 
judgments provoked by ſo ſenſeleſs and cruel 
an effuſion of human blood. WoN DR too 
eafily becomes a ſubſtantive of nature far 
more poſitive, that may be ſeen, heard, and 
felt, as well as underſtood. We ſay the 
ſeven WONDERS of the world, which could 
not be ſurveyed without ASTONISHMENT, 
are now fallen into decay, ſo that I think 
none of thoſe celebrated fabrics yet remain, 
except the pyramids of Egypt—monuments 
of ill-employed power, which, while we ad- 

mire, we cannot rationally approve; although 
whatever work of man's hands has laſted all 
theſe centuries, may juſtly be conſidered as 
proof of ingenuity and firength beyond the 
credibility of after ages. 


Late times ſhall woxpER that my joy muſt raiſe; 
For WONDER is involuntary praiſe, 


ſays 


TT 
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ſays Zanga, ſhowing this word in its capa- 
city of verb beſides all the reſt, and as a verb 
tis uſed moſt frequently in diſcourſe. 
STUPOR occaſioned by $SURPRIZE mean- 
time, appears to be rather a natural and phy- 
fical effet from a mental cauſe ; when a 
man is literally, not figuratively amazed, and 
planer-ſtruck, as we call it, on ſome ſudden 
occurrence of joy or ſorrow in the extreme: 
nor happens this ſeldom to weak-nerved, or 
over delicate people —Feebleneſs muſt be tht 
parent of ſuch $sTUPOR, as ignorance is ſaid 
to be the mother of woN DER; yet thoſe 
who call it ſo ſhould recolle& that there are 
things which no human knowledge can 
reach, and which tis therefore no diſgrace 
to wonder at, exhibited every day to our 
contemplation ; and he who forbears regard- 
ing them with juſt ASTONISHMENT, is 
more to be pitied for his inſenſibility, than 
enyied for the depth of his ſcience. 


WOOD, 


1 , N - 
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WOOD, FOREST, GROVE, 


SHOULD not be conſidered as ſynony- 
mous by foreigners, though they find one 
often ſubſtituted for the other in poetry.— 
Diſcourſe keeps them ſeparate ſtill, and he 
who ſhould dignify the ſweet GROVES view- 
ed from Richmond Hill, or even the fine 


| woops near Nuneham, by the name of 


FOREST, would be laughed at. Things of 
this kind are always rated by compariſon: 
and he who has traverſed through the po- 
Es FTS of America, would probably call thoſe 


immenſe tracts of wood land which clothe 


the plains of Bavaria, a mere GROVE. To my 


mind, they brought many romantic, and 


many tremendous images, when people told 


me there were yet two days journey to be 


taken through plantations made by nature 
certainly, not art, within which were lodged 
a variety 
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a variety of animals, — the wild boar; the 
black bear, red deer and foxes inmimerable, 
with the Glutton, or American Careajou 
ready to dart upon them from the trees, and 
faſtening his fangs in the viſual nerve, drive 
them to madneſs and death for his own ad- 
vantage. There is beſide another diſtine- 
tion neceſſary for ſtrangers to be taught be- 
tween what we natives naturally knew "7 
the names of 


WOOD any TIMBER. | 


THE laſt of which means thoſe particu- 
lar trees which are uſed in building, carpen- 
try, turnery ; and among theſe oak ſtands | 
firſt, though elm is neceſſary for pipes to 
carry off water; and aſh, for nothing ill, as 
Spencer ſays, that makes our ploughing 


| utenſils, All theſe grow to a nobler hae 
b 30 where 


| 
| 
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.where they are not too thick; and I have ſeed 
finer oaks ſtanding widely ſeparate in Weſk. 
Pplialia—even in Hagley park. too, than any 
I could pitch upon in the ſouthern pro- 


vinces of Germany, where the woods ſeem- 
ed nearly impenetrable, and where of courſe 
one tree robbing another of its nutriment, 


the TIMBER cannot riſe to ſo reſpectable a 
growth. Lord Fife's immenſe plantations 
will ſerve future ages, if the world laſts much 
longer, for examples of wooD, GROVE, and 
FOREST. And well will his ſucceſſors de- 


ſerve advantage from TIMBER Planted from 
ſo noble, ſo diſintereſted a motive by their 
truly liberal anceſtor. | 


WORLD, 
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WORLD, EARTH, GLOBE, UNIVERSE, 


ARE fo far from being philoſophically 
ſynonymous, that converſation language ad- 
mitting of incredible hyperbole, would ſay 
the very EARTH was filled with books writ=- 
ten to prove their difference. Popularly 
ſpeaking, however, we ſay that a man's 
knowledge of the WORLD, means his ac- 
quaintance with the common forms and 
ceremonies of life, not ill called by French- 
men, the /pavorr vivre, ſince he who is igno- 
rant of the WORLD even in this limited ſenſe, 
will ſoon be in a figurative ſenſe warned to 
go out of it; ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary is 
that knowledge, to every day's obſervation 
and practice; nor have I often read a more 
humorous picture of manners, than in 
ſome play of Mr. Cumberland's—I forget 
its name—where two brothers diſputing 

VOL, 11. Cc upon 
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upon a point of propriety, one ſays, truly 
enough as I remember, © Dear brother! you 
know nothing of the woRLD.” © Will you 
tell me that?” replies his incenſed antago- 
niſt, „when I have traverſed the GLOBE 
ſo often! croſſed the line twice, and felt the 
froſts within the arctic circle: a man bred 
in London, and living always in its environs, 
has an admirable aſſurance when he uſes 
that expreſſion to me, who have been wreck- 
ed on the coaſts of Barbary, and ſtuck faſt 
in the quickſands of Terra del Fuego, &c, 
&c.” My quotation is from memory, and 
twenty-five years at leaſt have elapſed ſince 
I looked into the comedy by mere chance in 
a bookſellers ſhop at Brighthelmſtone. But 
the pleaſantry of two men taking the word 
WORLD in a GvGifterent way, with ſome de- 
gree of right on both ſides, ſtruck me as 
comical and preity, becauſe within the bounds 
of credibility, That grace alone is wanting 
to a dialogue once ſhewn to me in manu- 
ſcript, 
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{cript, written by the learned James Harris, 
of Saliſbury, who makes one of two friends 
walking in St. James's Park, ſay of a third 
that paſſes by, —© There goes a man eminent 
for his knowledge of the worLD.” To which 
the other replies, © Ay, that indeed is a de- 
firable companion, a perſon whoſe acquaint- 
ance I ſhould particularly value, as he no 
doubt could ſettle the point between Tycho 
and Riccioli, concerning the ſun's horizon- 
tal parallax, in which thoſe two fo great 
aſtronomers contrive to differ, at leaſt two 
minutes and a half. He too could perhaps 
help us to decide upon the controverſy whe- 
ther this UNIVERSE 1s bounded by the grand 
concameration or firmament forming a viſi- 
ble arch, or whether 'tis ſtretched into an 
immenſurable ſpace, occupied however at 
due diſtances by a variety of revolving 
GLOBES, differing in magnitude: ſome bril- 
lant, as ſuns, rich in inherent fire; ſome 
opaque, and habitable, as EARTRS, attended 
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by ſatellites of inferior luſtre and dignity,” 
When his companion ſtopping him, proteſts 
that the man in queſtion knows nothing of 
theſe matters. Oh then, replies the other, 
he confines his knowledge perhaps mere. 
ly to our own planet, where doubtleſs much 
matter is afforded for reflection, — here, 
however, maſter of the hiſtorical, geogra- 
phical, and political woRLD, he can give ac- 
count of all the An, revolutions, and 
productions, contained in thoſe four conti- 
nents at leaſt, which compoſe this terraque- 
ous GLOBE; and leaving out marine enqui- 
ries—it is from Bim we muſt hope to obtain 
the cleareſt reaſoning upon the diftinQions 
made by nature and education betwixt man 
and man; the cauſe of their different co«. 
lours, and their ſo ſudden, or ſometimes 
filent lapſes from perfection to decay. His 
information now would be above all times 
deſirable, as we are yet much' perplexed 
concerning ſome cuſtoms of the old inhabi- 
1 | tanis 
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tants of China; and it would be well for 


him at his leiſure hours, to collate ſome ob- 
ſcure paſſages of the Veidam with the Edda, 
&c,” When this topic is exhauſted, and 
others examined in turn, and the friend 
finds ont that the gentleman paſling by knew 
the WORLD only as a fruiterer in St. James's 
ſtreet is capable of knowing it from repeat- 
edly hearing the debts, intrigues, connec- 
tions, and ſituations of a few faſhionable 
gentlemen and ladies, he ends the dialogue 
in diſguſt, that a creature ſuperior, as he 
obſerves, in no mental qualification to the 
chairman who carries him home from his 
club of an evening, ſhould thus be celebrat- 
ed for ſo ſublime a ſcience as knowledge of 
the WORLD. 

Let me not cloſe this article without pro- 
teſting that I never read the dialogue in my 
life but once, above thirty years ago, and 
that I only quote the turn of it, and muſt 
not be expected to remember words, or even 

. periods. 
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periods. My imitation would be then 700 


great a diſgrace to his name whom I was 


early inſtructed to hold in the highelt vene- 
ration : The deſign was too flriking to be 
ever forgotten, and for the deſign alone do I 
mean to be anſwerable ;—'twas done by me 
merely to gratify my recollection of paſt 
times and ſtudies, whilſt it ſerved well 
enough beſides to bring in our ſynonymy, 
Mr. Harris delighted much in writing 
dialogues. Thoſe at the end of David Sim- 
ple are his, and exquilite are they in their 
kind, There are ſome in the world of his 
and Floyer Sydenham's both, I believe, which 
have never been printed certainly perhaps 
never deſtroyed. 
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WORTH, PRICE, INTRINSIC VALUE, 


ARE not as near ſynonymy as they are 
wiſhed to be—many commodities being 
ſold and bought at PRIOES above or below 
their INTRINSIC VALUE from the mere 
caprice or particular taſte of their purchaſer : 
which in Italy is prettily enough termed— 
Prezzo d Aﬀetto, Sapphires, for example, 
are of more INTRINSIC VALUE than eme- 
ralds ;—becauſe they approach nearer in 
| hardneſs to a diamond, and likewiſe becauſe 
they poſſeſs a power of attracting certain 
| light ſubſtances which the other gems do 
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not: thirdly, becauſe chymiſts have a way 


to diſcharge the colour, ſo as to impoſe 
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on lapidaries, and making them believe it 
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a diamond, ſell it for more ſtill than it is 
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really WORTH ; though he muſt indeed 
have little ſkill in gems, that will be fo 
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taken into the net. If, however, I am making 
up a ſet of jewels, like Maria Thereſa's fa- 
mous noſegay, and am in want of „all, not 
flowers ; *tis natural enough for me to pay 
a better PRICE for emeralds than ſapphires, 
of which my number and quantity is alrea- 


dy complete for the work. 

We have named here perhaps the only 
things which can boaſt INTRINSIC VALUE, 
unleſs gold in ingots or uncoined wedges 
may be added: for the worTH even of 
money itſelf fluctuates daily in our own 
ſtate, and every one knows that there are 
times and places in which gold is of no uſe, 
and conſequently of no vALUs whatever. 
Even genius bears a different PRICE in one 
age from another, while Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt, brought the author for his copy-right, 
only twenty pounds, Beauty, courage, 
wiſdom and virtue are however of undoubt- 
ed and INTRINSIC VALUE; ſince a man 
lo endowed, would paſs his life on a deſo- 


* 


late 
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late iſland, in complete ſolitude, better than 
one who was wanting in any of thoſe per- 
fections. And thoſe have been but light ob- 
ſervers, who will cavil at the utility of the 
firſt ;—a little recollection ſoon convincing 
us, that a mean or diminutive, a feeble or 
defgrmed body, could never endure the 
labour of providing for its own neceſſities, 
while ſtrength and agility (beſt ſecured by 
harmony of proportion,) is beyond all 
things neceſſary to the chaſe of ſavage ani- 
mals, the ſupporting fatigue, and the reno- 
vation of health and ſpirits after exerting 


them to wearineſs. Such qualities are of 


real WORTH in every ſituation humanity 


can be placed in; but no PRICE can ever 
obtain them. 


WORTHY, 
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WORTHY, ESTIMABLE. 


THESE agreeable adjectives are ſynony- 
mous, chiefly when applied to characters, 
not things, and are the epithets very com- 
monly and very juſtly beſtowed, not on 
heroes, patriots or romantic lovers, but on 
our old Engliſh country gentleman, whoſe 
life affords happily, few opportunities of 
exerting prodigies of valour, or burſting 
out into ſudden effuſions of genius ;—but 
from its even and temperate courſe is per- 
haps , particularly favourable to that ſteady 
and honourable conduct, that truly EsT1- 
MABLE and WORTHY diſpoſition, which 
never glowing up into enthuſiaſtic fervour 
of liberality, is yet incapable of degenerat- 
ing into meanneſs, or ſuffering a baſe 
action to infect their family, — while their 
notion of patriotiſm conſiſting chiefly in, 

5 preſerving 
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preſerving themſelves from dependence on 
any deſcription of men, that ſo they may 

never be at call of a faction, they keep 

what talents they poſſeſs ready for the uſe- 

ful ſervice of their king and country: like 

that good old Sir John St. Aubyn, whoſe 

name was ballotted into every committee, 

at a time when party rage ran higheſt in 

Great Britain, and opinions, though ſo 
greatly divided, met in one point at leaſt; 

that of acknowledging his character and be- 

haviour to have been in every body's eyes 

equally ESTIMABLE and WORTHY, 


! 


WRACK, WRECK, Rack. 


FOREIGNERS ſhould be careful not to 
miſtake, or miſuſe theſe words, fancying 
them ſynonymous ; for though the deriva- 


tion is nearly the ſame, and all mean break- 


Ing; 
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ing, or being braken as the old Engliſh 
language expreſſes it, we appropriate the 


firſt words chiefly now, if not entirely, to 


the clouds, when a great ſtorm or land tem- 
peſt is coming on, and even the brutes ap- 
pear to expect what is about to befall them; 


when the countryman calls home his cattle, 


obſerving how the WRACK rides before the 
wind, and the ſheep quit the hills from 
fear. The ſecond ſubſtantive is expreſſive 
of a ſhip bulging with weight of waters, 
driven on a rock that ſplits her hulk, and 
rendering her unable to reſiſt the waves, 
incapacitates her likewiſe from yielding to 
their violence, by toſſing up and down 
with her former graceful motion ; and 
leaves her half fixed, and ſtruggling with 
her fate, a ſad, a hopeleſs WRECK, 

The laſt word upon the liſt means broken 
bones and tortures, which *tis to be hoped 
will never more be uſed in our quarter of 


the globe ; which although it looks on maſ- 


ſacre 
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Gere and murder with ſomewhat more of 
_ aſtoniſhment than juſt indignation,—has yet 
in theſe latter times contented its barbarity 
with ſevering the limbs after death—not be- 
fore: and whilſt it tamely endures the 
ſwift-ſpeeding guillotine, aboliſhes all 926 
tion—and baniſhes the RACK, 


— — 
— ——  — — ES — WO Co oO — — — — — - 


TO WRANGLE, TO DISPUTE, TO ALTERCATE, 


ARE ſurely not ſynonymous; the firſt 
and laſt are hateful words, I think, while 
the ſecond verb upon our liſt's a noble one. 
Were all DISPUTE, all argument annihi- 
lated, falſehood would ſoon uſurp the ſove- 
reignty, and truth with Aſtrea return to 
her native ſkies. Meantime an innate diſ- 
poſition towards WRANGLING is the bane 
of knowledge, and a torment to ſociety ; he 
who controverts every point, and delights 
in making trifles the ſubject of AL TERCA- 


TION, 


— —ͤ—ũ— — — 
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TION (for the noun is in commoner uſe 
than the verb); he who believes nothing 
he cannot prove, or refuſes aſſent to his 
own ſenſes, for the pleaſure of wRran- 
GLING other men out of theirs, is worſe 
than the Indians, who ſay the world is ſet 
firm upon an elephant's back.—And on what 
does the elephant ſtand ? Why on a tor- 
toiſe. And on what does the tortoiſe ſtand! 


cannot tell, Such reaſoners as theſe, 


though perhaps leſs deep than candid, are 
better than ſome of our modern philoſo- 


phers, who removing away both elephant 


and tortoiſe, declare their doubts whether 


the world exiſts at all; and leave all things 
dubious, fave their own delight in wRAN- 
GLING, and deſire of celebrity as DISPUT- 
ANTs. The ancients however left our con- 
temporaries little to improve upon even in 
this art, and Hume is not a neater ſophͤiſt 
than Protagoras, who in a controverſy be- 


tween himiclf and his diſciple, baffled the 


judges 
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Judges as old ſtory tells, with a dilemma 
not ill worth repeating. A rich young 
man, Evathlus by name, deſired to learn 
his method of puzzling cauſes, and paying 
him half the ſum agreed upon, at firſt ; 
promiſed him the other half when he ſhould 
have gained his hrſt cauſe, When the time 
of ſtudy was paſt, Evathlus, called away to 
ſome other employment, forbore pleading 
in the courts; and Protagoras, weary of 
waiting, ſued him for the money,—urging 
this (as he hoped) unanſwerable argument. 
Either I gain my cauſe, and you Evathlus 
will be condemned to pay ; or you having 
gained it, will be obliged to pay, according 
to the original terms of our agreement. 

But the young man having learned to 
WRANGLE as well as his maſter, ſoon re- 
torted upon him the following dilemma, 

Either the judges diſcharge me, and of 


courſe the debt is made void ;- or they con- 


demn me, by which event I equally fave 


6 


my 


”» 
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my money; for being condemned to loſe, 
I have clearly not gained my firſt cauſe. 

"Tis ſaid that the matter remained ever 
undecided ; yet from this perhaps, the young 
men obtaining the firſt mathematical honoug 
at Cambridge are termed FRANGLERS. - 


TO WREST, TO DISTORT, TO PERVERT, 


/ 

Y 
LF meant of language naturally enough 
follow the laſt article, yet will ignorance t 
often ſhow powers of this kind as plainly 
as ſcience herſelf. Newſpapers, magazines ( 
and other periodical publications, are ſur- l 
prizingly ſkilful in the art of DIsTORTING h 
metaphor, and PERVERTING in its turn n 
every figure of grammar and rhetoric ; nor u 


would it be difficult to WREST all their b 


common places into a ſhort paſſage by leß 8 
violence 
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violence than they are daily doing to their 
mother tongue, were we to ſay in imitation 
of a herd of novel- writers, Ricardo was 
a young fellow of fine hopes, and made it 
bis point to cut a figure in the treaſury line. 
His uncle being a man who ſaw things in 


a right light, undertook to put his boy upon 
as reſpefable a foot as any of his young 
companions of the ſame ſtamp ;—on this 
head therefore, little more needs be under- 
food, than that Ricardo under ſuch circum- 
flances was very happy, and ſoon drew 
aſide the bright eyes of Miſs Julia, daugh- 
ter to his uncle's friend, a man of the /ame 
deſcription—a rough diamond, but who, &c. 
Of ſuch twiſted, ſuch DisToRTED, ſuch diſ- 
located language, every morning's literary 
haſh preſents us an example: nor is it 
neceſſary to look in print for theſe ſtored 
up alluſions; every compting-houſe exhi- 
bits choice of metaphor, beyond all that 
Sancho's proverbs can pretend to; and I 

VOL, 11, —_ once 
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once was Wie to a Gvtetfitibn of that 
Kind, where a ſtring of digjointed meto- 
nymy ſent me out of the room to lauph, 
when I had heard what follows. 
Milo is expected to become a batk- 
rupt ſoon, — have you endeavoured to get 
that money from him which is owing to 
our houſe ?” 
Anſ. Why, ſir, that fellow did run 1. 
on @ rope to be ſure, till at length he came 
to a fland-fiill ; and they ſay will now very 
ſoon flick in the mud: when I heard thi, 
being determined to tribe à great firihe, 
you may be ſure I thought it proper to 
purge him pretty briſkly ; but finding that 
the gray mare was the better horſe, I re. 


— —ũ—ů  _ — — —— — 
8 


ſolved to wait till this morning, and then 
begin to plough with the heifer ; which! 
ſhall moſt certainly ſet about * toolb 
and nail. 
| This jargon, which I defy a ſolitary ſcho- 
| lar to conſtrue, meant only that Milo had 

| been 


— 
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been expenſive, and was in conſequence of 
his extravagance expected to ſtop payment: 
that the clerk had tormented him for the 
money, but that Milo leaving his pecu- 
niary affairs in the hand of his wife, the 
clerk reſolved to call on her next morning, 


and either fright or perſuade her to diſcharge 
the debt, by every method in his power. 


— —— — 
— —Dũ— — — = — 


—  — — — — — 


YEARLY, ANNU AI. 


* 


THESE words make ſomewhat of an 
exception to our general rule of preferring 
rather the word of Latin, than the word of 
Saxon derivation: when two terms nearly 
ſynonymous offer to our choice, the firſt of 
theſe is the moſt elegant, I think, ANNUAL 
being ſomewhat ſoiled by perpetual uſe 
among traders, lawyers, public.offices, and 
the like: whilſt YEARLY has in ſome mea- 
a Dd 2 ſure 
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ſure acquired dignity from the mentioning 
it in treaties, conventions, and above all 
in ſacred writ, where the YEARLY ſacrifice 
impreſſes one with reverence. They are 
not fynonymous however, for this adverh 
cannot turn ſubſtantive as does the other, 
when a gardener calls certain plants ANxv- 
ALS, a word now accepted into the lan- 
guage, and uſed in oppoſition to perennials 
both in books and converſation, I believe, 
whereas, it formerly had its beſt exiftence 
in an inferior form, when Pope ſaid ſo 


f beautifully, 


P | 
AXNUAL for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 


The juice nectareous, aud the balmy dew. 


— — —˙(Ä ˙ . ⏑‚⏑«⏑ ? , —— — — 
0 7 


. ew” er. a= 


T0 
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"TO YIELD, TO CEDE, TO SUBMIT, 
TO SURRENDER. 


DOCTOR JonxsoN would ſcarcely have 
endured to read even the liſt of words that 
have given to this article, as nearly ſyno- 
nymous; the ſecond of them being a new- 


ly introduced one, to which innovation he 
would not, I think, have contentedly $UR- 
RENDERED his judgment, or SUBMITTED 


his opinion: yet it is ſo neat a word, ſo 
elegant, ſo eaſily underſtood as being of 
Roman original; and I am ſo deſirous of 
implanting a preference of thoſe to the Teu- 
tonic phraſes, that I can hardly perſuade 
myſelf to YIELD even to the arguments I am 
well aware he would have uſed, Speaking 
of iſlands given up by one nation to ano- 
ther, when peace is made, what word can 
be ſo proper to call them by, as the iſlands 
newly ceded to Great Britain ? The verbs 


however are not ſynonymous ; we ſay, Will 
| Dd 3 the 
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the French YIELD or no? will they g0z. 
MIT when they ſee. their nation's wicked. 
_ neſs provoke all Europe into league againſt 
them? or will they give a proof againſt 
themſelves? —in as much as we are morally 
ſure no king would thus ſurvey his mutilated, | 
empire: with: mad indifference, but, recolle. 
ing his own and his Jon's intereſt in the 
country, ſave what remained in time, be. 
fore all power of renoyation ſhould be loſt; 
while theſe men having no other means of | 
tranſmitting their names to poſterity, go on 
till actual ruin overwhelms them, and in- 
ſtead of CEDING ſome places to purchaſe 
quiet poſſeſſion of the reſt, drive forward 
till they become forced ta SURRENDER 
wholly at their incenſed enemy's diſcretion, 
perhaps to ſee their native land divided—if 
not. deſtroyed :—and this is done under the 
maſk of patriotiſm, in good time ! and pure 
love of their country ! 
What a perverſion of language 
. Z ANY, 
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2 ANV, JACK- PUDDEN, BUFFOON, 
K MERRY-ANDREW. 


. 


'F HE third of theſe | 1s the true and tran- 
ſendental word, for which all the reſt are 
mere familiar appellatives. Our two firſt 
are more nearly related than they think for, 
as 1 believe Z ANI is of Venetian etymo- 
logy ; Skinner himſelf derives it from Gio- 
vanni, but forgets to ſay that thoſe who 
firſt uſed the laſt ſyllable as a tender abbre- 
viation by the grammatical figure apha- 
reſis, were natives of that diſtrict whoſe 
gentle inhabitants ſoften every thing into 
a ſliding pronunciation, delighting to call 
San Giorgio, Sanzorzo the Judaica, Ia Zuè- 
ca; with a thouſand more. Buffvonery too 
is in its higheſt perfection at Venice, and 


their ZAN1, Pagliazzo, or Macaroni, is far 
Dd 4 leſs 
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leſs groſsty diverting than our Engliſh 
JACK-PUDDEN, the Scotch MERRY-Axy. 
DREW, ar French JEAN-POTAGE, One 
of the papers in Addiſon's Spectator tells us 
how every nation calls their Buffo by the 
name of ſome favourite diſh ; they call him 
likewiſe by the name moſt familiar in con- 
verſation Fack or Pierrot, or as we did 
Tony, when Anthony was a commoner 
name than now—and ZANI 1s as near to 
Jobn as Hans is, which we know comes 
from Jobannes, as Z ANI from ZOANN1, 
corrupted ZANI. Our Britiſh critic how- 
ever, thinks that Macaroni, Potage, and 
Pudden, are the merry fellows' names, be- 
cauſe they are excellent for repairing the 
ſpirits no doubt, and animating that lan- 
guor, which once permitted to faſten upon 
the mind, quits it no-more ; but taking 
firm hold of a favourite ſoil, exerts thoſe 
powers of reproduction, once falſely aſcribed 
to lead, ſymbol of dulneſs in the mineral 


world 
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' world where mercury makes the oppoſite ; 


as in the ſocial world—mirth. 
While ſuch is life, how happy are thoſe 
- countries where people who have a mind to 
laugh, laugh as in Italy, at z ANI, or Polici- 
nello, inſtead of deriding with bitterneſs the 
foibles of their neighbours, heightening rail- 
lery into ridicule, and making men no way 
deficient in virtue or in learning, from ſome 
trifling fault in their perſons or dreſs per- 
haps, | | 


A proper figure for the hand of Scorn 
To point his flow and moving finger at 


ZEALOUS, EARNEST, IMPORTUNATE, 


ARE words and qualities very nearly 
allied in ſynonymy, though we never uſe 
the laſt of them at all; till our friends and 
adviſers grow too ZEALOUS for civil endur- 


ance, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ance; and too E ARNES r not to be exceſſively | 
troubleſome. Nothing can be a more evi- 
dem breach of good manners, than the 1M- 
PORTUN ATR preſſing a companion to do 
anything that he has twice refuſed, although 
apparently for his benefit or pleaſure, not 
our own, foliciting one's friendito eat, drink, 
dance, ride, ſing; or the like. 

Some ill. bred people do, however, carry 
their diſtreſſing vehemence ſtill. further, urg- 
ing thoſe who come unluckily within the 
{ſcope of their pretended regard—to buy or 


ſell eſtates; to marry, or forbear marrying, 
as ſuits the ſolicitor's notion of his neigh- 


bour's intereſt, or of general propriety. Nor 
can the beſt-informed Romaniſts readily 
prevail upon themſelves to forbear ſtrong 
and EARNEST, though often very ill-timed, 
and worſe managed, exhortations to mem- 
bers of any, Chriſtian church not their own 
—for a change of. opinion indiſpenſable as 
they think it to our future felicity. Nor 


are 


art tlieſe ſolicitations wholly diſintereſted, 
or, as I Would fain have hoped they were, 
merely ZEALOUS : While many moral faults, 


faults I mean committed againſt morality, 
are by them ſuppoſed to receive free pardon 
in conſequence of one proſelyte made over, 
not to Chriſtianity ; but from one ſect of 


Chriſtians to another—Vain imagination ! 


—— — — 
* 


ZONE, GIRDLE, CIRCUIT, BOUNDARY, LIMIT. 


— 


Pl put 2-GIRDLE round about the earth 


In forty minutes, 


-.SAYS:Nimble Puck, in the Midſummer 
Night's Dream: but Oberon ſpared him the 
employment, recollecting probably, that it 
was already put there, and known by name 


of the torrid zor, which certainly does 


form a CIRCUIT, binding our terraqueous 
globe, and fixing from its middle line called 
8004 | the 
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> bon efig . 
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the equator, degrees of latitude, and Juſt 


' LiMiTs, whence menſuration of ſpace, if 


not of time too, may be taken. 


Utque duæ dextrà cœlum totidemque finiſtra 


Parte ſecant zoxx, quinta eſt ardentior illis 
Sic onus incluſum numero diſtinxit eodem, 


Cura Dei; totidemque plagæ tellure premuntur. 


But though the five Zones act as BOUN- 
DARIES without doubt, the words are by 
no means ſynonymous: a lady's GIRDLE, 
or ſaſh, may jeſtingly be called her zone, 
perhaps in alluſion to antiquity and poetic 
uſage; but we ſay the L1MITS of an empire, 
the BOUNDARIES of a pariſh, and tell how 
Lord Anſon or Captain Cook made the 
CIRCUIT of the globe, 

| Meantime, ſince that portion of the hea- 


vens which preſents itſelf to our obſervation, 


and that earth which is given us to inhabit, 


are all circumſcribed by ſome LIMITSs, and 
ſubjected to ſome regular BOUNDARIES ; 
| not 
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not to be paſſed without danger of confu- 
ſion and diſorder, fatal to the whole aſtro- 
nomic world : let'us never ceaſe to wonder 
at thoſe writers who encourage the preſent 
race of political madmen in their frenzy, 
and ſeem to enjoy as ſport the conſequences 
of a mania, new 1n its appearance, danger- 
ous in its ſymptoms, dreadful in its effects 
upon the moral world ;—a frenzy which 
profeſſes, as thoſe very writers acknowledge, 
* openly to avow, what once it was daring 


** while the ſame author 


but to think upon; 
ſays moſt truly, moſt ſolemnly, moſt ſub- 
limely,—“ That the minds of men are in 
movement from the Boryſthenes to the At- 
lantic—that obſcure murmurs gather and 
{well into a tempeſt that what but an in- 
ſtant before ſeemed firm, and ſpread for 


| many a league like a floor of ſolid marble, 


at once with a tremendous noiſe gives way; 


long fiſſures ſpread in every direction, and 
" the 
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the air reſounde with the clath of floating 
fragments which every hour are broken 
from the mals.” Yet does this ſame author 
counſel the continuance of that conduct 

which ſhatters thus, and thus endeavours to 
confound God's fair creation, while it de- 
nies his providence. 


« Go on,” lays ſhe, © generous nation! be 


our model; go on to deftiro J the empire of 
prejudices, that empire of gigantic ſhadows, 
which are formidable only while they are 
not attacked. The genius of philoſophy is 
walking abroad.” But I will tranſcribe no 
more. 

Terrified with this new flaming Phaeton 
that thus æſtuates the temperate, as the ſun 


1 
; 
: 
| 
| 


never heated even the torrid ZONE, with 
facrilegious fury, I can but deprecate the 
hour when chaſtiſement ſhall aſſume its 
right, and long endurance end in exemplary 
puniſhment—An hour which as expeCtants 

8 | of 


2 
* 
: 
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of the dreadful 3 while mankind fear, 
they muſt hope too: for if it never-ſhould 


arrive, worſe will enſue. — A genius i 


abroad; the genius of anarchy, "obſcurity | 
and barbariſm. | | 


* 


She comes, ſhe comes! the ſable throne behold 
Of Night primeval and of Chaos old! 

Before her, fancy's gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows fade away. 

Wit ſhoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor falls, and in « flaſh expires. 

As one by one at dread Medea's ſtrain, 

The ſick' ning ſtars fade off th' ethereal plain; 
As Argus' eyes, by Hermes' wand oppreſt, 
Clos'd one by one to everlaſting reſt; 

Thus at her felt approach, and ſecret might, 
Art after art goes out; and all is night. 

See ſkulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of caſuiſtry heaped o'er her head; 
Philoſophy, which lean'd on Heay'n before, 
Shrinks to her ſecond cauſe, and is no more; 
Religion bluſhing veils her ſacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 


Nor 
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Nor public flame, nor private dares to ſhine, 
Nor human ſpark is left, nor glimpſe divine. 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is reſtor'd, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word, 
Thy hand, great anarcH | lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſs buries all, 
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